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TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 


1913,  PART  I. 


INAUGURAL  MEETING. 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  year  1913/ was  held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
on  Saturday,  January  11,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  retiring  President,  Charles  W.  Parker,  occupied  the  chair 
and  the  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  the  record  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  which  was  duly  approved. 

The  President-elect,  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  was  then  intro- 
duced and  delivered  the  following  inaugural  address: 

Inaugural  Address  of  President  Farquhar. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

You  have  on  many  occasions  listened  to  addresses  extolling  the 
work  and  standing  of  the  Society  in  the  field  of  horticulture,  and 
these  pleasant  platitudes  undoubtedly  have  been  justified. 

Today  conditions  are  in  many  respects  different  from  what  have 
obtained  heretofore,  and  were  I  to  attempt  to  beguile  you  with  a 
review  of  our  past  achievements  to  an  attitude  of  satisfied  com- 
posure, I  should  be  delinquent  in  my  fulfilment  of  the  high  office 
to  which  you  have  called  me. 

We  may  no  longer  rest  upon  our  laurels.  During  the  past 
decade  other  sections  of  the  country  and  other  organizations  have 
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in  numerous  instances  made  greater  proportionate  progress  than 
we  have  done,  and  today  our  vantage  ground  is  less  assured  than 
it  has  been  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  I  believe  that  we  are 
still  well  in  the  lead,  but  to  hold  our  prestige  will  require  greater 
energy  and  more  advanced  effort  on  our  part  than  we  have  exer- 
cised in  recent  years. 

We  rejoice  to  see  interest  in  the  art  and  practice  of  horticulture 
spread  over  our  country;  to  promote  that  interest  has  been  the 
reason  of  our  existence,  and  much  of  it  is  due  to  our  efforts. 

In  recent  years  the  automobile  has  been  indirectly  amongst  the 
foremost  factors  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture.  It  has  enlarged 
the  zone  of  suburban  residences  and  has  made  possible  larger  and 
more  beautiful  homes.  It  has  made  life  in  the  country  much  more 
enjoyable,  overcome  its  former  isolation,  and  led  to  the  present 
taste  for  well-appointed  houses  and  gardens,  with  lawns,  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Interest  in  the  game  of 
golf  and  other  rural  pastimes  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  lawn 
improvement. 

The  acquisition  of  many  hundreds  of  new  plants  from  China  by 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  has  not  only  afforded  a  large  supply  of  new 
material  for  outdoor  gardening,  but  will  greatly  stimulate  interest 
in  hardy  plants  and  also  provide  new  fields  for  the  work  of  the 
hybridizer. 

Our  recent  exhibitions  suggest  the  thought  that  possibly  those 
engaged  in  commercial  floriculture  in  Massachusetts  have  been 
more  progressive  of  late  than  some  of  our  amateurs.  We  have 
numerous  zealous  amateur  exhibitors,  but  their  number  should  be 
largely  augmented  from  among  the  many  owners  of  beautiful 
estates  in  this  vicinity. 

There  is  a  field  of  work  for  the  Society  in  extending  horticultural 
education  more  generally  to  the  amateur  classes.  While  we  should 
encourage  the  attainment  of  higher  horticultural  knowledge  among 
our  younger  gardeners  and  others  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits, 
we  might  well  aid  our  school  teachers  in  their  noble  work  of  chil- 
dren's gardening  by  opening  classes,  where  they  might  get  better 
and  more  practical  knowledge  to  impart. 

We  have  been  proud  of  our  library  as  being  the  most  extensive 
and  comprehensive  horticultural  library  in  the  world.     Let  me  say 
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here,  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  has  just  set 
aside  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  ($25,000)  to  give  to  its  Lindley 
Library  the  first  place. 

From  the  early  days  of  this  Society  it  has  maintained  mutual 
relationship  with  other  organizations,  whose  purpose  was  akin  to 
ours.  We  now  have  an  increasing  number  of  sister  organizations 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  various  branches  of  horticulture, 
some  national  in  scope,  others  devoted  to  sectional  work.  Al- 
though we  have  been  ready  always  to  extend  courtesies  to  several 
of  these,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  are  as 
closely  allied  to  the  foremost  of  them  as  we  should  be. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  touching  upon  phases  of  the 
Society's  work  which  may  be  safely  left  with  its  efficient  committees. 
The  purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  awaken  my  fellow  members  to  the 
opportunities  before  us.     If  I  succeed  in  this  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Let  us  not  loiter,  but  let  our  zeal  be  as  perennial  as  the  plants 
of  our  gardens,  that  renew  their  life  vigor  with  the  first  warmth  of 
each  recurring  spring. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  President  called  for  the  usual 
annual  reports  of  the  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees  which 
were  presented  as  follow: 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  the  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Walter  Hunnewell. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

Report  of  the  Delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Wilfrid  Wheeler. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Prizes  and  Exhibitions,  J.  K.  M.  L. 
Farquhar,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers,  T.  D.  Hatfield, 
Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  Edward  B.  Wilder,  Chair- 
man. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables,  Duncan  Finlayson, 
Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  C.  W.  Parker,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Children's  Gardens,  H.  S.  Adams, 
Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Lectures,  E.  B.  Wilder,  Chairman. 
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The  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Lectures  and  Publications. 

On  motion  of  William  J.  Stewart  it  was  voted  that  there  be 
entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Society  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the  retiring  President  has 
filled  the  position  during  the  past  two  years. 

It  was  voted  also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kidder,  to  recommend  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  procure 
the  portraits  of  the  three  recent  Presidents  of  the  Society. 

Edward  W.  Breed,  the  President  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society,  was  called  upon  and  responded  with  a  brief 
address.  Mr.  Breed  stated  that  he  had  always  had  an  interest 
in  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  his  grandfather  was  one  of  its 
founders. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

William  P.  Rich, 

Secretary. 


HORTICULTURAL  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

* 


PROBLEMS   OF   THE    COMMERCIAL   FRUIT   GROWER. 
By  G.  A.  Drew,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Delivered  before  the  Society,  January  4,  1913. 


I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on 
commercial  fruit  growing;  not  that  I  can  throw  any  new  light  on 
the  subject,  perhaps,  or  offer  any  suggestions  of  particular  value, 
but  because  I  am  glad  of  the  honor  of  speaking  to  you  on  a  subject 
that  has  interested  me  intensely  since  boyhood,  and  to  which  I 
have  devoted  practically  all  my  life. 

While  I  have  studied,  observed,  and  travelled  much  of  the  count- 
try  over,  to  inform  myself  in  this  line,  I  am  coming  to  realize  more 
and  more  that  however  much  knowledge  he  has,  and  notwith- 
standing the  progress  he  has  made,  the  problems  which  confront 
the  commercial  fruit  grower  are  greater  today  than  ever  before. 

Today,  conditions  are  such  that  world-wide  interest  is  being 
taken  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Whatever  else  happens,  the  people 
must  be  fed.  We  can  economize,  if  necessary,  on  nearly  everything 
else,  but  not  on  food.  Fruit  is  no  longer  considered  a  luxury,  but 
a  necessary  part  of  the  diet  in  nearly  all  intelligent  families. 

In  this  great  revival  of  agricultural  interest,  New  England  has 
at  last  come  to  a  realization  of  her  wonderful  commercial  fruit- 
growing possibilities,  so  long  neglected.  She  has  begun  to  appre- 
ciate her  strategic  position,  near  the  best  markets,  and  where 
wealth  is  concentrated  to  a  great  extent.  Our  agricultural  col- 
leges, experiment  stations,  and  agricultural  writers  have  done 
much  to  encourage  and  aid  in  this  development,  but  to  my  mind, 
the  greatest  encouragement  has  been  given  by  those  who  have  had 
faith  to  back  up  their  belief  in  New  England's  advantages  by 
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developing  fruit  propositions  of  their  own.  In  my  opinion,  one 
successful  private  enterprise  of  this  nature  will  accomplish  more, 
as  an  object  lesson,  than  any  number  of  demonstration  farms  backed 
by  public  aid.  As  one  who  has  always  believed  in  the  possibilities 
of  New  England  fruit  growing,  and  who  has  backed  up  this 
conviction  to  the  extent  of  his  pocketbook,  I  will  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  problems  which  have  confronted  me. 

Location. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  he  who  has  his  location  already  selected  or 
has  definite  plans  formed.  A  location  which  would  suit  one 
individual  might  be  entirely  unfitted  to  another.  He  must  take 
into  consideration  the  original  cost  of  the  land,  whether  cleared 
or  in  the  rough.  Probably  most  people  would  be  willing  to  pay 
considerably  more  for  a  cleared  section  of  land  than  undertake 
clearing  themselves.  Unfortunately  —  or  fortunately  —  as  the 
case  may  be,  there  is  comparatively  little  cleared  fruit  land  of 
any  considerable  area  available  in  New  England.  Clearing  land 
is  a  slow,  costly,  and  arduous  task,  but  to  many  is  extremely 
interesting  as  well,  and  to  one  who  can  afford  the  necessary  capital 
there  is  no  question  but,  in  the  long  run,  the  expense  is  justified. 
I  have  known  parties  to  spend  from  $50  to  $250  per  acre  in  clear- 
ing land  and  feel  well  repaid  for  their  efforts. 

Elevation  and  air  drainage  are  important  factors  to  take  into 
consideration.  With  all  fruits  it  is  desirable,  and  for  some,  like 
peaches  and  grapes,  it  is  absolutely  essential.  In  case  of  peaches 
in  southern  Massachusetts  or  northern  Connecticut  an  elevation 
of  from  500  to  700  feet  should  be  selected  if  possible.  For  apples, 
though  not  quite  so  important,  an  elevation  much  over  1000  ft. 
would  not  be  desirable. 

Soil  conditions  must  of  course  be  taken  into  consideration. 
One  that  will  hold  moisture  and  still  not  requiring  artificial  drain- 
age is  very  desirable.  Light,  sandy  soils,  while  easy  to  work,  do 
not  hold  the  available  plant  food  and  often  suffer  from  droughts. 

Transportation  facilities  of  course  should  be  studied  in  respect 
to  good  natural  roads  for  teams  or  auto  trucks,  direct  railroad 
connection  with  important  centers,  and  electric  car  lines  for  trolley 
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express  and  transporting  labor.  Again,  in  growing  perishable 
products,  as  raspberries,  peaches,  plums,  or  cherries,  accessibility 
to  a  large  center  is  much  more  essential  than  when  growing  staple 
products,  like  winter  apples,  which  can  be  shipped  from  a  distance. 
Ideal  locations  are  hard  to  find,  and  one  seldom  obtains  all  the 
desirable  features  in  any  one  place.  Probably  a  great  many  persons' 
experience  coincides  with  mine  in  spending  much  time  and  money 
looking  for  the  ideal  location  and  finally  settling  down  at  home. 

Fruits  to  Grow. 

A  great  advantage  of  New  England  is  that  with  proper  locations 
selected,  almost  any  fruits  native  to  the  temperate  zone  can  be 
well  grown,  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  quinces, 
cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  currants,  provided  that 
the  right  varieties  of  these  fruits  are  properly  selected.  For 
commercial  growers  one  or  two  fruits  is  the  safest  course. 

Varieties  to  select. 

It  holds  true  with  the  varieties  as  with  the  fruits  to  grow  that 
for  commercial  growers  the  selection  should  be  narrowed  down  to  a 
few  standard  varieties,  or  in  case  one  wishes  to  cover  the  entire 
season,  with  only  one  special  kind  at  a  particular  time.  With 
peaches  in  particular,  commercial  growers  plan  to  cover  the  entire 
season  from  earliest  to  latest  with  varieties  that  mature  in  that 
particular  season.  A  list  of  the  standard  varieties  of  fruits  that 
one  could  select  would  be  so  extended  and  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
individual  choice  that  I  can  mention  only  a  few  which  cover  the 
widest  range  and  are  most  generally  successful. 

Apples.  Red  Astrachan,  Williams'  Favorite,  Duchess,  Wealthy, 
Gravenstein,  Mcintosh,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and 
Northern  Spy. 

Peaches.  Greensboro,  Carman,  Heiley,  Champion,  Elberta, 
Stump,  Late  Crawford,  and  Fox  Seedling. 

Pears.  Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Bosc,  and 
Anjou. 
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Problems  of  Nursery  Stock. 

,  It  is  often  a  problem  for  the  commercial  grower  where  he  shall 
buy  his  nursery  stock;  in  fact,  so  many  disappointments  have 
been  met  with  in  this  line  that  many  have  attempted  to  grow  their 
own  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  variety  they  desire.  While  this 
is  perfectly  feasible  and  has  many  advantages  for  one  who  has 
the  necessary  special  knowledge  to  attempt  this  work,  for  the 
average  commercial  fruit  grower  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
problem  therefore  is  to  select  a  firm  of  known  reputation  which 
gives  personal  attention  and  will  guarantee  their  stock  true  to 
names.  There  are  honest  and  reliable  nursery  firms,  just  as  there 
are  honest  and  reliable  commission  men  and  horse  dealers,  but 
you  have  to  hunt  them  out. 


Methods  of  Planting. 

Most  commercial  orchardists  now  practice  the  filler  method 
system  rather  than  planting  standard  trees  the  ultimate  distance 
apart  they  will  require.  To  utilize  the  ground  to  the  best  advan- 
tage many  different  combinations  are  worked,  and  as  long  as  the 
filler  produces  and  does  not  check  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  standard  tree  the  plan  is  to  be  commended.  While  some 
successful  growers  interplant  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  between 
apples,  claiming  to  bring  the  standard  tree  to  bearing  age  without 
additional  cost,  it  requires  extremely  careful  handling  not  to  pro- 
duce lasting  harmful  results. 

It  is  a  much  safer  plan,  for  the  average  commercial  grower,  to 
interplant  apples  with  apples,  peaches  with  peaches,  and  pears 
with  pears.  With  apples,  a  long-lived  variety  can  be  planted  with 
a  short-lived  variety,  i.  e.,  Baldwin  and  Duchess,  or  with  peaches 
a  variety  of  known  worth  like  Elberta  with  a  newer  variety,  such 
as  Mayflower,  leaving  the  selection  of  the  standard  tree  till  they 
come  to  bearing  age.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  for 
too  close  planting,  as  standard  apple  trees  should  ultimately  have 
from  40  to  45  feet,  peaches  20  to  22,  and  pears  25  to  30. 
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Problems  of  Culture. 

While  some  still  question  the  advisability  of  growing  fruit  trees 
rapidly  until  bearing  age,  the  general  trend  at  the  present  time  is 
to  bring  the  orchard  to  maturity  in  the  least  possible  time,  and 
when  the  idea  is  not  carried  to  extremes,  it  is  most  certainly  to  be 
recommended.  Thorough  culture,  particularly  with  a  system  of 
cover  crops,  while  trees  are  young,  is  much  safer  for  the  average 
orchardist  than  any  modification  of  the  sod  mulch  system. 

Maintaining  Soil  Fertility. 

The  question  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  in  an  orchard  is  some- 
what different  than  with  other  crops  where  rotation  systems  can 
be  practised.  An  orchard  planted  and  well  cared  for  is  a  long  time 
proposition,  therefore  the  soil  should  be  in  good  heart  when  the 
trees  are  set. 

Most  of  our  New  England  soils  need  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  lime  in  abundance,  and  these  should  be  supplied  from  the 
cheapest  available  sources  consistent  with  the  crop  requirements. 

Our  soils  must  have  humus  and  this  must  be  supplied  either  by 
animal  manure  or  by  ploughing  under  vegetable  matter,  like  clover 
vetch,  or  even  weeds.  While  the  trees  are  still  young  is  the  time 
to  store  the  soil  full  of  this  humus  at  the  least  cost.  When  the 
trees  reach  maturity  and  are  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  growth  to  supply  much  humus. 

Spraying. 

A  few  years  ago,  Bordeaux  mixture  was  practically  discarded  in 
favor  of  lime  and  sulphur.  Today  we  are  not  so  sure  that  the 
fungous  diseases  can  be  so  well  controlled  in  all  cases  by  the  latter. 
Shall  we  make  our  own  spray  mixtures  or  buy  those  already  pre- 
pared? There  are  numerous  points  in  favor  of  each  method.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  and  each  man  must  decide  from  his 
own  particular  standpoint.  So  many  insect  enemies  and  fungous 
diseases  are  constantly  arising  that  advice  on  this  point  which 
might  be  of  value  today  would  be  out  of  date  tomorrow. 
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Thinning  Fruit. 

To  save  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  obtain  the  necessary  size  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  extra  fancy  fruit,  it  is  important  that  fruiting 
trees  have  a  certain  proportion  of  their  fruit  removed  in  the  early 
stages.  This  is  a  practice  invariably  in  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  which  too  few  of  our  Eastern  growers  have  adopted.  The 
cost  is  slight  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  obtained. 


Harvesting  Problems. 

To  obtain  the  highest  colored  fruit,  apples,  in  particular,  and 
other  fruits,  in  general,  should  be  picked  over  several  times,  the 
immature  fruit  being  left  on  the  tree  for  further  development. 
The  fruit  should  be  picked  carefully,  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  and 
put  in  cold  storage  at  once  to  be  packed  as  the  market  demands. 
In  case  cold  storage  facilities  are  not  available,  natural  cellars 
are  no  mean  substitutes. 


Grading  and  Packing. 

We  are  at  a  disadvantage  with  our  Western  competitors  in  that 
the  standard  of  grading  among  different  growers  is  not  down  to  a 
more  definite,  guaranteed  basis.  Where  one  Eastern  orchardist 
packs  and  grades  his  fruit  in  the  most  approved  manner,  a  dozen 
adopt  the  opposite  course. 

Shall  we  pack  our  fruit  in  barrels  or  in  boxes?  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  the  latter  for  extra  fancy  fruit,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
bound  in  time  to  prevail.  The  barrel  helps  the  wholesaler  and  the 
retail  distributor  as  well,  as  it  enables  him  to  sell  by  the  quart 
where  he  should  be  selling  by  the  package.  Even  the  box,  I 
think,  is  too  large  a  package  in  many  cases,  for  we  need  to  study 
to  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  without  passing  through  too  many 
hands. 

Another  point  the  progressive  Eastern  grower  is  gradually 
learning,  is  that  it  pays  to  label  his  packages  and  guarantee  the 
contents,  on  the  principle  that  once  a  customer,  always  a  customer. 
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Problems  of  Consumption. 

While  I  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  in  commercial 
fruit  growing  in  New  England  today  for  the  practical  grower  and 
careful  investor  than  ever  before,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  many 
unwise  ventures  are  being  made.  Fruit  growing,  like  any  other 
business  or  profession,  is  a  life  study  and  cannot  be  mastered  in  a 
day.  But  many  people,  often  clerks,  ministers,  or  retired  business 
men,  encouraged  by  false  stories  of  great  profits  and  the  wonderful 
future  in  fruit  growing,  have  plunged  headlong  into  the  undertaking 
without  any  special  knowledge  or  preparation.  Some  of  these, 
finding  that  commercial  orcharding  is  no  get-rich-quick  proposi- 
tion, that  time,  money,  and  patience  are  required  before  an  orchard 
comes  to  maturity,  abandon  their  projects  very  soon.  They  were, 
in  fact,  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start.  I  believe  in  a  healthy 
growth  of  the  fruit  growing  industry,  but  not  in  encouraging  so 
many  totally  unfitted  people  to  try  it.  Only  those  who  love  the 
business  and  know  it  and  who  will  persevere  can  succeed. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  tremendous  areas  being  planted 
with  fruit  trees  in  the  Northwest,  Colorado,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  our  own  New 
England,  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  whether  Mr.  Hale's  word 
of  caution  on  "going  slow"  is  not  a  timely  one.  Even  if  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  trees  set  out  ever  come  into  profitable 
bearing,  or  if  insect  enemies  and  fungous  diseases  should  raise 
havoc  heretofore  unheard  of,  there  will  still  be  millions  of  trees 
producing  fruit  every  year. 

This  ever  increasing  number  of  bearing  trees  will  make  the 
problem  of  distribution  and  consumption  the  greatest  one  con- 
fronting the  grower.  Not  only  must  we  reach  out  for  markets  yet 
undeveloped  but  we  must  conduct  a  campaign  of  education  to 
increase  consumption.  This  cannot  be  done  by  individual  effort, 
but  must  be  the  result  of  cooperation  on  a  broad  scale.  Here  we 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Western  growers,  who  have  perfected 
the  cooperative  plan  in  many  branches. 

With  this  enormous  production  of  fruit  and  consequent  low 
prices,  our  problem  should  be  how  to  reach  the  ultimate  consumer 
so  that  he  may  receive  the  benefit.     The  competition  will  be  close, 
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but  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you,  New  England  has  more  natural 
advantages  than  her  competitors  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
While  I  have  spoken  a  word  of  caution  against  ill-advised  and 
indiscriminate  planting,  I  am  optimistic  that  all  the  problems 
which  confront  the  commercial  fruit  grower  will  be  met  and  solved. 

Discussion. 

The  suggestion  was  offered  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  price 
t)f  apples  being  too  low  when  the  consumer  pays  five  cents  apiece 
on  the  s'treet  here. 

The  Lecturer  stated  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  fruit  growing  —  how  to  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  so  that 
the  grower  will  get  the  benefit.  Something  must  be  wrong  when 
such  a  condition  exists  and  it  opens  up  a  great  field  for  the  in- 
dividual grower  to  study. 

He  said  there  was  no  reason  why  our  fruit  growers  should  not 
reach  the  ultimate  consumer  directly  and  eliminate  the  numerous 
steps  from  grower  to  commission  man;  from  commission  man  to 
retailer;  and  from  retailer  to  consumer.  He  advocated  packing 
in  small  packages,  in  boxes,  bushel  or  half-bushel  hampers,  and 
pasteboard  cartons. 

The  question  was  asked  how  to  avoid  paying  $45.00  per  ton  for 
fertilizer. 

The  Lecturer  replied  "  Make  your  own.  Do  not  use  commercial 
fertilizers.  Buy  your  basic  slag  and  potash.  Use  these  and  a 
little  bone  meal.  $25  to  $30  a  ton  is  what  it  costs  me  for  what  I 
consider  a  very  good  fertilizer.  Use  raw  chemicals.  I  don't  use 
mixed  goods." 

Another  question  asked  was  what  was  the  lecturer's  experience 
in  using  oil  for  spraying  trees,  and  if  any  injury  resulted  from  its 
use. 

Mr.  Drew  replied  that  his  method  was  to  spray  with  oil  in  the 
fall  for  scale,  and  lime  and  sulphur  in  the  spring.  He  had  found 
this  treatment  good  for  scale  and  fungus  and  had  never  had  any 
trees  injured.  A  first-class  oil  is  perfectly  safe  but  it  should  not 
be  applied  when  the  bark  is  wet. 

The  question  was  asked  how  large  an  orchard  it  would  be  neces- 
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sary  to  have  for  an  investment,  and  what  would  be  the  average 
net  return,  and  how  long  it  would  be  before  any  income  could  be 
expected. 

Mr.  Drew  answered  that  in  the  West  orchard  land  was  divided 
into  10  or  20  acre  tracts.  In  New  England  50  acres  was  about  as 
much  as  one  individual  could  properly  handle;  100  acres  is  a  big 
proposition.  The  land  would  cost,  say,  $100  per  acre,  and  it 
would  be  10  years  (if  it  had  been  well  handled)  planted  with  apples, 
4  or  5  years  with  peaches,  3  or  4  years  with  small  fruits,  and  8  or 
10  years  with  pears,  before  returns  could  be  expected.  He  would 
say  that  $50  per  acre  after  10  years  was  a  fair  average  return. 

The  question  was  asked  what  were  the  ideal  conditions  for  the 
successful  growing  of  the  Mcintosh  apple. 

The  Lecturer  replied  that  the  Mcintosh  was  now  being  planted 
in  every  variety  of  soil,  which  was  unfortunate,  and  unfavorable 
conditions  abound.  It  should  have  reasonable  elevation,  about 
300  feet,  good  drainage,  rather  gravelly  soil,  although  it  will  grow 
in  clayey  soil,  and  should  be  sprayed  with  a  copper  base  spray. 
It  is  a  northern  apple  and  needs  a  cold  temperature  and  that  of 
Massachusetts  is  good  for  it. 

Another  question  was  as  to  the  desirability  of  putting  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  and  blackberries  in  a  young  orchard. 

Mr.  Drew  said  that  this  was  frequently  done,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  you  are  raising  two  crops  and  must  feed  two 
crops.  He  advised  caution  in  this  matter  and  that  the  small 
fruits  should  be  removed  just  as  soon  as  necessary,  and  especially 
not  to  delay  the  removal  too  long. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  best  preventive  for  the  peach 
borer  Mr.  Drew  said  that  he  knew  of  none. 

Another  question  was  Can  nitrogen  be  entirely  supplied  by 
leguminous  crops  without  chemical  fertilizers? 

Mr.  Drew  said  that  if  the  soil  was  in  good  condition  or  as  is 
termed  in  good  heart  it  was  entirely  possible  and  feasible.  He 
advised  adding  considerable  lime  and  some  potash,  in  connection 
with  basic  slag,  and  there  would  be  no  question  that  the  leguminous 
crops  could  be  depended  upon  to  supply  all  the  nitrogen  necessary. 
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In  speaking  to  this  heading  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  on 
dangerous  ground.  The  problems  connected  with  the  propagation 
of  trees  are  feebly  understood  and  the  selection  of  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  reproduction  is  on  no  statistical  basis.  In  other 
words,  we  have  very  little  data  either  for  or  against  any  such 
policy,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  necessary  that  we  begin  at  least  to 
inquire  as  to  the  merits  of  the  situation,  whether  there  is  any 
possibility  for  improvement  along  this  line,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
the  theory  of  a  few  imaginative  minds.  The  idea  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  several  years.  We  find  it  in  horticultural  literature  as 
far  back  as  thirty  years  ago,  that  there  was  something  in  the  selec- 
tion of  buds  or  grafts  from  individual  trees  which  were  producing 
large  yields  or  were  favorable  in  other  respects.  Before  I  go 
further  I  would  like  to  make  myself  clear  so  that  I  can  get  out  of  the 
hole,  if  I  need  to,  should  I  be  found  to  be  in  it.  I  claim,  therefore, 
that  in  anything  I  say,  I  be  accorded  the  same  privilege  as  the 
railroad  time  table,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  In  other 
words,  our  information  is  at  present  feeble  and  weak,  but  we  are 
looking  for  more  and  expect  to  find  it  and  should  we  later  find  it 
necessary  to  modify  our  views  we  shall  do  so  in  accord  with  the 
increased  weight  of  evidence. 

Our  methods  with  fruit,  at  the  present  time,  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  farmers  in  regard  to  such  plants  as  timothy,  clover, 
and  various  grasses  which  are  used  in  our  pastures  and  meadows. 

23 
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One  goes  to  the  seed  store  and  purchases  timothy.  What  is  in 
those  timothy  seeds?  The  inherent  power,  the  vigor,  productivity, 
the  power  of  germination,  and  all  the  various  things  which  go  to 
make  up  a  plant,  are  unknown.  The  percentage  germination  may 
be  readily  determined;  the  capacity  of  the  individual  seed  to  make 
a  productive  plant  cannot  be  measured;  there  is  no  Babcock  test 
for  this  particular  feature,  in  fact,  there  has  been  very  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  necessity  for  such,  and  no  doubt  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  demand,  there  will  be  a  means  supplied  for  measuring 
these  different  values.  Thus  far,  however,  there  has  been  little 
evidence  that  these  differences  occurred,  and  no  commercial 
recognition  thereof. 

In  1903  the  Cornell  Station  began  a  series  of  experiments  with 
timothy  to  determine  the  differences  which  existed.  In  the  first 
patch  some  12,000  plants  were  put  out  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  from 
22  different  sources  of  seed ;  these  were  properly  checked  by  having 
a  relatively  uniform  sample  of  seed  sown  at  intervals.  The  varia- 
tions which  occurred  in  this  block  of  plants  were  extremely  in- 
teresting. A  large  number  of  the  individuals  did  not  show 
sufficient  ability  to  live  more  than  one  season.  They  may  have 
been  annuals  or  they  may  have  been  plants  which  could  not  endure 
the  adverse  circumstances  which  came  in  their  way  on  the  heavy 
loam  soils  upon  which  they  were  planted,  although  as  a  grass  soil 
no  one  type  is  perhaps  better  than  the  Dunkirk  clay  loam  upon 
which  the  experiment  was  conducted.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  differences;  some  plants  would  yield  1 
pound,  others  would  not  produce  one-hundredth  of  1  pound  of  hay; 
they  were  all  given  uniform  conditions  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
room  was  concerned;  they  were  all  supplied  adequately  with 
moisture  and  plant  food.  Marked  differences  were  found  between 
individual  plants;  one  having  small  narrow  leaves,  another  large 
broad  leaves;  one  might  be  tall  and  its  neighbor  short;  these  were 
not  due  to  soil  conditions;  they  were  not  due  to  climatic,  condi- 
tions; they  were  simply  due  to  inherent  power  and  vigor  in  the 
plants  themselves,  and  yet,  with  this  fact  demonstrated  to  a  man 
he  would  go  into  a  nursery  to  buy  Baldwin  trees  and  assume  that 
each  individual  tree  was  of  equal  vigor  provided  it  was  of  equal 
size  at  the  time.     We  have  no  proof  that  the  one  which  is  vigorous 
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is  necessarily  a  more  productive  or  more  valuable  tree  than  the 
one  of  slightly  less  caliper;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  tree  which  is  §/;  in  diameter  will  be  a  more  productive  tree  and 
a  better  money-maker  than  the  one  which  is  f " ,  and  yet,  in  the 
nursery  we  are  invariably  able  to  secure  more  money  from  the  tree 
which  is  f "  in  caliper  than  from  the  one  which  is  \"  or  § ",  in  fact, 
the  \"  tree  is  not  worth  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  f "  tree. 

Is  this  based  upon  rational  judgment?  Does  the  man  who 
purchases  know  that  he  is  securing  greater  value  from  the  f "  than 
the  \" ,  or  is  it  merely  the  idea  that  we  like  to  get  something  which 
fills  the  eye,  and  so  long  as  the  man  can  get  a  large  amount  of  wood 
for  his  money  he  feels  satisfied?  There  is  a  great  deal  in  this,  for 
if  we  go  into  the  apple  market  we  shall  find  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  sales  are  made  upon  the  pleasing  effect  upon  the  eye.  Only 
some  10  per  cent  of  weight  is  given  to  quality,  although  there  is 
beginning  to  be  in  certain  markets  a  tendency  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  quality,  but  at  the  present  moment  90  per  cent  of  the  sales 
are  made  upon  the  effect  upon  the  eyesight  and  the  same  is  as 
true  in  nursery  stock  as  in  apple  selling;  it  is  just  as  true  in  the 
selling  of  many  other  products.  Is  it  wise?  Is  it  the  right  basis? 
This  is  the  question  to  decide.  If  not,  we  should  have  some  better 
method  of  value.  What  is  an  adequate  measure  of  value  in  the 
case  of  an  apple  tree? 

In  the  case  of  our  horses  or  cattle  we  have  used  performance. 
We  measure  the  value  of  our  Holstein  cattle  by  their  value  for  the 
production  of  milk.  We  measure  the  value  of  our  trotting  horses 
by  their  ability  to  pull  off  a  speed  test  in  a  given  amount  of  time. 
Are  we  going  to  measure  our  apple  trees  by  their  ability  to  produce 
apples  or  not?  Or  is  the  idea  of  any  such  difference  occurring  in 
apple  trees  merely  the  fancy  of  a  disordered  mind?  We  occasion- 
ally hear  some  enthusiast  claim  that  a  Baldwin  is  a  Baldwin;  that 
there  are  no  differences ;  that  the  present  day  R.  I.  Greening  is  no 
different  from  the  Greening  which  originally  stood  in  New  England. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  I  would  like  to  question.  If  it  is  true  the 
individual  will  not  be  hurt  neither  will  the  trees  be  hurt  in  any  way 
and  we  shall  know  definitely  whether  to  search  further  in  this 
problem.  It  is  to  my  mind  then  necessary  to  determine  first 
whether  there  is  a  difference  in  apple  trees,  or  whether  they  are 
unlike  any  other  tree  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
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If  we  look  at  the  lemon,  orange,  or  grapefruit  we  now  find  that 
the  growers  of  these  fruits  have  recognized  marked  differences  in 
yield  and  other  characters  in  certain  varieties  of  these  trees,  not 
differences  in  varieties  for  those  are  readily  recognized  and  are 
conceded  to  be  of  very  great  import.  No  man  would  undertake 
to  plant  Newtown  Pippin  here  and  expect  to  grow  as  good  an  apple 
as  he  might  in  the  Virginias;  no  man  would  undertake  to  grow 
Shockley  or  Yates  in  New  England;  they  belong  in  the  Southern 
limit  of  apple  production,  yet  these  differences  are  so  striking  that 
they  are  accepted  on  their  face;  we  are  used  to  them.  Are  there 
not  differences  just  as  striking  among  the  individual  trees  in  our 
orchards  which  we  have  not  accepted  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  not  been  impressed  upon  us? 

We  have  a  little  statistical  data  which  has  been  collected  through 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Shamel  in  California  in  connection  with  oranges, 
lemons,  and  grapefruit.  Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to 
this  report  which  is  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-first 
California  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  August,  1912.  The 
work  has  now  been  in  progress  for  three  years  and  some  rather 
astonishing  and  striking  facts  have  been  disclosed  in  regard  to  the 
variation  among  citrus  fruits  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ters of  bud  variation.  It  may  be  stated  here  by  the  opponents  to 
the  theory  of  differences  that  bud  variation  should  promptly  be 
excluded.  To  my  mind  a  bud  variation  is  something  which  stands 
out  as  apparent  to  the  eye  at  once  without  any  statistical  measure- 
ment. I  do  not  see,  however,  to  what  degree  one  can  accept  this 
and  yet  bar  out  any  factor  which  might  have  to  do  with  yield, 
which  variation  could  not  be  determined  save  by  statistical  re- 
cords. Why  not  ability  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  fruit  just  as 
important  a  bud  variation  as  ability  to  produce  no  fruit  or  ability 
to  produce  a  leaf  which  is  smooth  along  the  edges  or  one  which  is 
serrated,  or  ability  to  produce  a  white-splashed  leaf  compared 
with  one  which  is  totally  green,  or  the  ability  to  produce  foliage 
like  Weir's  Cut-leaf  maple  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  maple. 

We  have  accepted  these  differences  because  they  appeal  to  the 
eye,  but  there  are  plenty  of  differences  which  cannot  be  determined 
except  by  some  statistical  basis  of  measurement  and  they  are 
frequently  of  more  economic  value  than  those  which  are  so  readily 
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accepted.  Of  all  purposes  for  which  fruit  trees  are  grown  there  is 
none  which  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  ability  to  produce 
fruit.  In  other  words,  we  do  not,  in  my  judgment,  grow  an  apple 
tree  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  nice  looking  tree,  in  order  that  it  may 
have  good  shape,  or  in  order  that  it  may  be  pleasing  to  us  when  we 
look  at  it.  We  grow  an  apple  tree  for  the  production  of  apples 
which  can  be  used  as  human  food.  We  may  for  a  time  be  able  to 
produce  apples  which  are  exquisite  in  appearance,  which  are 
valuable  for  table  decoration  only,  but  I  affirm  that  such  a  business 
will  inevitably  be  overdone  and  that  the  prime  object  and  the  one 
upon  which  the  business  is  based  is  that  of  producing  apples  for 
human  consumption,  and  those  who  undertake  to  go  into  the 
fancy  grade  alone,  for  the  production  of  apples  merely  for  showing, 
will  frequently  find  their  business  is  quickly  overdone;  there  is 
some  room  for  this,  but  in  my  mind,  a  commercial  apple  orchard  is 
planted  solely  for  the  production  of  apples  for  human  consumption, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  consumers  are  the  workers  who  can  pay 
only  a  certain  price  and  above  that  price  apples  become  a  luxury 
and  not  an  article  of  food  and  the  demand  is  curtailed.  Therefore, 
I  contend  that  we  need  trees  which  will  produce  the  maximum  of 
first-class  merchantable  fruit  in  the  minimum  time  and  at  a  mini- 
mum cost;  and  if  we  find  that  yield  is  an  hereditary  factor,  it 
will  become  a  very  important  matter  to  the  future  planter  of 
commercial  orchards. 

To  return  to  our  citrus  fruits  we  find  then  that  the  number  of 
bud  variations  is  considerable.  Take  the  Eureka  ranch  in  which 
the  Washington  Navel  orange  is  grown  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  and  where  considerable  of  the  work  was  done  on  a 
block  of  150  acres,  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  uniform 
grove  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  California,  the  fruit  from  which 
commands  an  extra  price  in  Eastern  markets  on  account  of  its 
fine  character  and  its  consistent  uniformity,  a  grove  in  which  to 
the  casual  observer  the  trees  and  fruit  are  notable  for  their  uni- 
formity in  appearance.  A  close  study  of  the  trees  in  this  grove  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  seven  frequently  occurring 
types  of  the  Washington  Navel  orange.  Five  of  the  types  are 
unproductive;  they  bear  low-grade  fruit  which  is  undesirable  and 
unprofitable.     Out  of  about   13,500  trees  over  1,000  trees  have 
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been  located  as  absolutely  undesirable.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  National  Orange  Co.  regarded  these  so  undesirable 
that  they  have  rebudded  them,  using  buds  from  selected  trees  of 
the  standard  type  of  the  Washington  Navel  orange.  These  re- 
budded  trees  do  not  represent  all  of  the  undesirable  type  trees 
present  in  this  grove,  from  the  fact  that  only  the  most  striking  and 
certain  cases  of  undesirable  types  of  trees  were  rebudded.  Dr. 
Shamel  states  that  in  these  cases  they  felt  absolutely  sure  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  mistake.  The  striking  feature  of  this 
condition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trees  in  this  grove  were  propa- 
gated from  buds,  but  shortly  removed  from  the  two  parent  Navel 
trees  in  Riverside.  This,  of  course,  is  the  most  interesting  state- 
ment because  it  appears  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  whole  value  of 
bud  selection  and  bud  propagation.  If  such  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence should  occur  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  one  may  question 
whether  there  is  something  more  underlying  propagation  than  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  assuming;  in  other  words,  it  will  naturally 
bring  up  the  question  as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  not  only  bud 
variation  in  the  tree  itself,  but  whether  the  relative  position  of 
some  of  the  buds  on  the  bud  stick  may  have  some  importance  which 
we  have  not  given  them  credit  for.  Hedrick  of  Geneva  has  sug- 
gested that  there  may  be,  and  certainly  is,  a  necessity  for  investiga- 
tion along  this  line  of  the  relative  importance  of  position  of  buds. 
I  know  of  no  data  thereon.  From  other  data  which  is  contained 
in  this  report  of  Dr.  Shamel's  we  are  led  to  assume  that  the  Navel 
orange  is  in  a  particularly  variable  mood;  in  other  words,  the 
frequency  of  variance  is  remarkable  and  nothing  has  revealed  the 
variation  so  much  as  statistical  measurements  of  the  yield  secured. 
The  grading  and  counting  and  weighing  of  the  fruit  from  each  tree 
has  revealed  the  presence  of  enormous  variation  apart  from  those 
which  were  readily  seen  by  the  eye,  and  one  interesting  thing  is  the 
frequency  of  off -type  branches  in  a  given  tree;  in  other  words, 
the  bud  mutation  is  quite  frequent  and  easily  recognized  by  one 
who  goes  through  the  grove  carefully. 

In  the  Dixon  grove,  planted  to  Marsh's  seedless  grapefruit, 
where  part  of  this  work  was  carried  out,  out  of  a  total  of  500  trees 
it  was  found  that  123  were  unproductive,  some  of  them  bearing 
fruits  with  as  many  as  96  seeds  each;    many  of  the  off -type  trees 
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produced  extremely  large,  coarse  skinned,  juiceless  and  flavorless 
fruits,  or  some  were  otherwise  undesirable  or  unsalable.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  off-types  they  had  found  a  type  of  the  standard 
Marsh's  seedless  tree  that  bears  a  full  crop  only  every  alternate 
season,  being  practically  barren  in  other  seasons.  In  some  of  the 
standard  type  trees  there  was  fruit  borne  which  sold  as  high  as 
$3.75  a  half  box  or  $7.50  per  box,  which  would  make  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  income  from  an  orchard  as  compared  with  an 
orchard  of  the  undesirable  type.  Again,  in  another  case,  there 
were  found  three  trees  in  one  experimental  plot  of  25  that  have 
borne  consistently  large  crops  of  the  finest  qualities  for  three 
seasons  without  any  off -type  fruits  at  any  time.  The  unproductive 
types  have  averaged  about  one  picking-box  per  tree  of  full  fruit, 
mostly  unsuitable  for  shipment;  while  the  best  types  have  averaged 
about  16  picking-boxes  per  tree  of  the  highest  grade  of  grapefruit. 
In  other  words,  differences  occurred  in  grapefruit  as  remarkable 
as  those  which  occurred  in  oranges.  Taking  the  lemon,  it  was 
found  that  in  a  large  orchard  of  Eureka  lemons  a  similar  condition 
of  affairs  existed.  Several  types  of  Eureka  trees  and  fruits  were 
observed;  one,  the  standard  Eureka  type  tree,  was  quite  produc- 
tive, every  branch  being  loaded  with  blossoms,  small  and  large, 
fruits  in  all  stages  of  development,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  An- 
other type  made  up  of  large,  thrifty  trees,  that  at  first  sight  would 
seem  to  be  superior  to  all  other  trees  in  the  orchard,  revealed  on 
closer  examination  that  these  trees  were  nearly  fruitless.  A  third 
type  which  was  of  compact  growth  covered  densely  with  foliage, 
apparently  thrifty  and  undesirable,  was  found  on  closer  inspection 
to  be  almost  barren.  All  kinds  of  variations  and  differences 
occurred.  In  some,  in  which  the  tree  might  be  fairly  productive, 
the  fruit  produced  would  be  of  rough,  thick  skin  and  produced 
mostly  during  the  winter  months;  in  other  words,  it  was  undesir- 
able, and  in  the  Chase  plantation,  out  of  a  total  block  of  16,000 
trees,  over  3,000  of  the  most  striking  off-type  trees  have  already 
been  budded  to  the  standard,  fruitful,  and  productive  types  of  the 
Eureka  lemon  variety. 

Do  such  differences  occur  among  apples  or  peaches  or  any  of 
our  Eastern  fruits?  Are  there  not  some  trees  which  come  to  your 
mind?     We  have,  for  instance,  three  Spy  trees  on  the  Dunkirk 
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loam  soil  and  for  five  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  some  well- 
colored  fruit  from  these  trees.  The  trees  have  been  opened  up; 
they  have  been  pruned;  they  have  been  fertilized,  but  we  have 
failed  to  secure  any  good  quality  fruit  therefrom;  they  will  set  a 
large  abundance  of  fruit,  but  it  will  not  color;  while  this  soil  type 
in  other  parts  of  the  village  is  producing  Spy  of  excellent  color. 
Why  the  difference?  Is  it  the  local  conditions,  or  is  it  due  entirely 
to  the  individuality  of  the  trees?  We  shall  know  more  about  it 
later,  because  we  have  considered  this  land  fit  for  Spy  and  have 
planted  a  small  block  not  far  from  these  three  trees.  The  indi- 
viduals planted,  however,  have  been  budded  from  a  tree  which 
has  the  faculty  of  turning  off  highly  colored  fruit. 

For  two  years  previous  to  going  to  California  Dr.  Shamel  was 
investigating  these  problems  in  regard  to  our  Eastern  fruit  and 
in  the  J.  H.  Hale  peach  orchard  at  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
during  these  two  seasons  he  found  that  if  four  peach  varieties 
which  had  the  alternate  habit  of  production,  not  only  did  he  find 
fruitful  peach  trees  bearing  large  fine  crops  in  the  off-season,  but 
also  that  these  same  trees  would  bear  a  crop  in  the  general  bearing 
season.  In  other  words,  regular  fruit-bearing  habits  were  a 
characteristic  of  these  individual  trees.  Would  the  same  be  trans- 
mitted to  their  progeny?  That  is  the  next  important  question. 
To  what  extent  will  they  be  transmitted?  Is  there  anything  which 
will  interfere  with  their  transmission  or  are  there  any  factors  which 
it  is  necessary  to  control?  None  of  these  things  to  my  knowledge 
has  been  solved.  They  are  all  awaiting  solution  at  the  present 
time. 

Can  an  individual  go  into  an  orchard  and  pick  out  the  best  trees? 
Can  a  dairyman  go  into  his  barn  and  pick  out  his  best  cows  without 
some  assistance  from  the  scale  and  the  Babcock  test?  We  have 
had  the  latter  so  well  demonstrated  that  we  can  generally  answer 
the  question  with  an  emphatic  No!  The  former  has  not  been 
worked  upon  and  naturally  we  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  might  not  be  able  to  go  in  and  pick  out  the  best  trees  apart 
from  statistical  measurement.  We  look  at  a  tree  and  it  meets  our 
fancy  and  we  say  there  is  a  good  tree;  it  looks  well;  it  is  thrifty 
and  healthy.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  thrifty  or  healthy 
because  it  is  not  working  or  whether  it  is  so  in  spite  of  a  large  amount 
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of  hard  work.  Mr.  R.  S.  Vaile  of  Santa  Paula,  California,  and 
another  decided  that  they  would  pick  out  the  hundred  best  trees 
out  of  a  grove  of  2,000  and  then  keep  statistical  record  to  see  how 
near  they  were  correct.  These  were  lemons.  After  careful  con- 
sideration they  selected  100  individuals  as  the  best  in  the  block, 
giving  due  regard  to  such  factors  as  type,  shape  and  size,  and  num- 
ber of  thorns  and  foliage  and  description  of  the  fruit,  including  its 
shape  and  smoothness,  the  thickness  of  the  rind  and  the  number 
of  seeds  and  the  various  other  factors  which  go  to  constitute  a  first- 
class  lemon.  A  grading  record  was  established  for  the  trees  as  the 
final  measure  of  value,  the  number  of  fruit  which  came  ripe  at  a 
certain  time,  whether  they  were  green,  or  light  green,  or  ripe,  and 
also  sufficient  data  was  kept  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  irrigation 
and  the  times,  the  cultivation  and  fertilization,  with  the  idea  of 
determining  whether  such  had  any  influence  upon  the  bearing. 
In  other  words,  all  the  factors  which  they  could  conceive  as  enter- 
ing into  the  problem  were  considered.  During  the  first  year  the 
special  trees  selected  averaged  13.45  field  boxes,  45  pounds  each; 
while  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  section,  all  misses  and  young 
reset  trees  having  been  eliminated  from  the  count,  was  10.25  boxes; 
in  other  words,  there  was  an  average  difference  of  over  150  pounds 
to  the  tree.  This  striking  difference,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  the  first  choice  of  trees  was  perfect  or  sufficient  for  bud 
selection,  for  the  special  trees  themselves  varied  from  15.4  boxes 
to  10.1.  The  fact  that  this  large  variation  exists  shows  the  possi- 
bility open  to  successful  bud  selection,  for  the  difference  between 
the  orchard  run  and  the  special  trees  shows  an  average  increase  of 
at  least  100  packed  boxes  per  acre  or  about  30  per  cent.  The 
records  for  the  second  year  were  not  complete  but  they  brought  out 
several  interesting  points.  The"  average  for  the  special  tree  was 
5.5  boxes,  while  the  orchard  run  was  4.5,  but  11  of  the  special 
trees  fell  below  the  4.5  average  of  that  season  and  5  of  the  11  were 
below  the  average  orchard  in  the  first  year's  record;  in  other  words, 
4  of  the  trees  out  of  these  11  were  consistently  poor.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the  5  highest  trees,  numbers  9,  14, 
70,  93,  and  86,  all  but  number  9  were  the  highest  in  the  second  year; 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  consistency  in  the 
matter  of  yield  and  this  gives  grounds  for  hopes  in  the  future. 
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To  summarize  this  work  I  quote  the  statement  by  Mr.  Fred 
Reed  of  Riverside,  California.  "  I  have  the  figures  right  here  on  a 
couple  of  trees,  the  accumulated  data  for  two  complete  years  and 
a  part  of  this  present  year.  Our  tree  No.  2,  for  the  average  of  the 
three  years,  has  turned  off  768  pounds.  Tree  No.  4  has  turned  off 
443  pounds.  Those  two  trees  are  not  so  different  that  any  one 
who  is  not  an  expert  passing  through  an  orchard  would  notice  any 
difference  in  them,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  their  production  in 
three  years  of  325  pounds  of  fruit.  Up  there  we  think  we  are 
doing  pretty  well  to  get  two  cents  per  pound,  orchard  run,  for  the 
fruit.  The  difference  between  the  value  of  the  product  of  tree 
No.  2  and  tree  No.  4  is  something  like  this:  The  value  of  product 
of  tree  No.  2  at  two  cents  a  pound,  orchard  run,  is  $15.36.  The 
value  of  the  product  of  tree  No.  4  is  $8.86.  There  is  a  difference 
of  $6.50.  We  have  about  72  trees  to  the  acre  on  our  ranch,  and 
if  all  the  trees  were  of  as  good  a  grade  as  tree  No.  2  the  difference 
would  be  a  little  matter  of  $468.00.  I  think  anyone  can  digest  the 
point  to  his  own  satisfaction." 

Prof.  Hedrick  of  Geneva  in  recent  bulletins  on  the  question  of 
pedigreed  trees,  states:  "It  is  very  doubtful  if  apples  can  be 
improved  by  bud  selection  and  the  so-called  'pedigreed  stock ' 
is  probably  worth  no  more  than  trees  grown  under  general  nursery 
practice."  Elsewhere  he  notes  that  the  yields  from  the  200  Rome 
Beauty  trees  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  all  of  which  were 
propagated  from  one  individual  tree,  by  their  wide  variation  in 
yield,  give  food  for  thought  to  those  who  have  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  the  selection  of  buds.  However,  the  interesting  point  is  that 
we  have  no  statistical  record  of  the  performance  of  this  parent 
tree;  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
selected;  it  may  have  been  a  tree  like  number  9 ;  it  may  have  been 
a  tree  which  bore  well  one  year  and  then  fell  down;  this  matter  of 
record  is  absolutely  necessary  before  we  can  prove  anything.  The 
fact  that  one  experiment  fails  to  reveal  anything  does  not  settle 
the  issue  at  all,  because  one  individual  tree  might  be  better,  due 
to  local  conditions;  it  might  not  be  that  its  value  was  due  to  in- 
herent power.  It  will  take  a  considerable  amount  of  work  to 
settle  this  question  right,  and  the  first  thing  is  to  prove  that 
differences  occur  and  occur  consistently. 
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In  regard  to  apples,  probably  no  work  is  of  longer  duration  than 
that  undertaken  by  Professor  Macoun  of  the  Canadian  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  number  of  trees  involved  in  this  experiment 
is  not  large,  but  the  records  have  been  maintained  carefully  for  a 
period  of  ten  years;  also  the  conditions  under  which  the  trees  are 
grown  are  considered  to  be  sufficiently  uniform  for  experimental 
purposes.     The  records  for  the  period  1898  to  1908  are  as  follow: 

Wealthy,  17  trees  in  the  test,  varied  from  59  gallons  gross  yield 
to  154  gallons  per  tree,  or  261  per  cent.  One  of  the  interesting 
things  noted  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  trees  fell  below  the  average 
in  yield;  in  fact,  this  is  the  most  significant  part  of  the  whole 
record;  one-third  of  the  trees  did  over  half  the  work.  Also,  it 
is  of  interest  that  the  highest  yielding  trees  took  the  lead  the  first 
year.  We  often  hear  critics  state  that  if  we  force  the  trees  into 
bearing  early  we  may  injure  their  vigor.  The  results  so  far  do  not 
indicate  such  to  be  the  case;  they  do  not  indicate  either  in  other 
lines  that  power  of  reproduction  necessarily  means  impaired  vigor. 
We  may  have  impaired  vigor  followed  by  increased  reproduction, 
but  the  contrary  is  not  thereby  proven.  Many  of  our  strongest 
and  vigorous  families,  so  far  as  reproduction  is  concerned,  are 
strong  and  vigorous  in  other  lines  and  it  will  depend  upon  us  to 
select  those  strains  which  are  not  only  vigorous  in  reproduction, 
but  are  also  able  to  carry  out  their  reproduction  without  entailing 
loss  of  vitality. 

In  the  McMahon  white  variety  there  were  8  trees,  which  varied 
from  163  gallons  yield  to  753,  or  462  per  cent  variation  and  again 
the  best  tree  began  business  early  and  made  a  record  the  first  year 
it  bore  which  it  retained  throughout  the  test.  In  two  Mcintosh 
trees  one  produced  230  gallons  and  another  501,  a  difference  of 
218  per  cent.  In  five  Patten  Greening  trees  the  yield  varied  from 
209  gallons  to  502  gallons  or  240  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in 
these  trials,  the  variation  in  yields  between  the  different  varieties 
was  from  218  per  cent  to  462  per  cent  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest.  We  may  not  be  able  to  raise  the  average  of  the  whole 
orchard  to  this  degree  any  more  than  in  the  timothy  breeding  ex- 
periments in  Cornell  University  where  it  is  expected  to  raise  the 
average  yields  under  field  conditions  to  the  same  degree  to  which 
it  occurred  in  the  test  plats;  but  there  in  the  timothy  experiments 
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it  has  been  found  to  be  possible  to  increase  the  yield  40  to  45  per 
cent  under  field  conditions  which  is  an  enormous  gain.  Taking 
one  of  our  own  orchards  which  was  neglected  until  five  or  six  years 
ago,  the  trees  being  about  30  to  33  years  old  at  the  time,  about  220 
trees  in  the  orchard,  we  find  that  the  average  yield  is  about  4 
barrels  per  tree,  in  other  words,  we  have  one  tree  which  has  pro- 
duced for  the  five  years,  10,  4,  12,  14,  and  4  barrels  of  apples,  that 
is,  first-class  fruit  fit  to  barrel,  a  yield  of  nearly  9  barrels  average. 
Naturally  if  the  yield  of  the  orchard  is  4  barrels  there  are  some 
trees  which  are  not  paying  their  way  compared  with  such  a  tree 
as  I  have  mentioned.  We  find  that  there  are  three  R.  I. 
Greening  trees  which  have  stood  out  remarkably  for  2  or  3  years 
and  about  6  trees  more  which  come  in  as  of  excellent  quality  in 
regard  to  yield,  but  have  some  other  characteristic  which  militates 
against  them,  for  instance,  two  trees  will  always  furnish  a  Greening 
which  we  can  use  for  exhibition  purposes  in  September,  because 
they  are  so  large  that  they  are  attractive,  but  this  fruit  does  not 
show  as  good  keeping  quality  as  is  found  on  certain  other  trees. 
We  have  been  able  to  pick  6  barrels  of  3-inch  apples  without  any 
trouble  from  one  tree  and  never  run  them  through  on  to  the  table 
at  all,  merely  starting  the  men  to  pick  the  3-inch  size  and  put  them 
into  the  barrel  and  head  it  up;  this,  of  course,  is  uniform  fruit; 
the  tree  had  been  thinned  where  there  was  an  excess,  but  wherever 
the  crop  is  not  excessive  we  do  not  practise  thinning.  We  secure, 
however,  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  which  is  a  decided  asset 
when  one  comes  to  the  picking  season  and  the  rush  which  attends  it. 
In  addition  to  the  6  barrels  mentioned  there  were  four  which  were 
somewhat  less  or  which  were  taken  off  at  the  second  picking. 

We  have  a  currant  patch  which  averaged  6  pounds  of  fruit  per 
bush  during  the  past  year,  yet  certain  individual  bushes  in  the  same 
patch  bore  21  pounds;  in  other  words,  there  are  a  number  of  tops 
and  a  number  which  are  below  the  average  in  yield.  I  think  from 
this  discussion  we  can  realize  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
apples,  lemons,  oranges,  grapefruit,  currants,  pears,  or  any  other 
crop;  there  are  a  certain  number  of  average  individuals  and  there 
are  some  which  are  above  and  some  below;  there  are  runts  and 
boarders  in  an  apple  orchard  just  as  surely  as  there  are  runts  and 
boarders  in  the  cow  stable.  The  case  is  proven  in  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 
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The  next  point  is  how  can  we  distinguish  the  individuals  and  we 
know  of  no  other  means  than  statistical  records  of  the  products. 
The  product  recorded  for  3  or  5  years  is  a  safe  indication  in  many 
cases  of  the  possibilities  of  the  individual;  this  would  isolate  the 
best  and  also  the  worst.  The  next  factor  to  consider  is  whether 
the  individual  will  transmit.  In  this  connection  I  may  say  that 
if  a  certain  individual  which  was  100  or  150  per  cent  above  its  fel- 
lows should  produce  a  race  which  was  15  per  cent  better  than  the 
previous  average  that  I  should  consider  it  a  satisfactory  and  wonder- 
ful advance.  We  never  secure  as  large  an  average  advance  as 
we  have  individual  advance,  but  any  such  gain  as  this  would  be 
adequate  to  make  this  a  very  important  factor  in  orcharding.  We 
have  propagated  from  a  number  of  individual  trees  of  different 
varieties.  Taking  the  Baldwin,  and  in  fact,  the  same  is  true  of 
all  varieties,  a  certain  individual  will  produce  trees  which  at  one 
and  two  years  of  age  are  strikingly  better  than  their  fellows ;  these 
trees  have  been  selected  in  the  first  instance  because  of  their  yield- 
ing power.  Now,  we  notice  this  variation  in  ability  to  produce  a 
one  or  two  year  old  tree.  Of  course,  with  the  present  standard 
of  requirements,  everyone  wanting  the  larger  tree,  it  will  become 
absolutely  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  meet  the  same,  to  select  the  best- 
growing  trees  for  our  work.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  say  here  that 
any  tree  taken  from  a  bearing  tree  will  not  make  as  satisfactory 
growth  in  the  first  two  years  as  would  a  bud  taken  from  nursery 
stock;  in  other  words,  if  we  should  pass  these  trees  through  the 
nursery  row  for  a  couple  of  years  and  reproduce  from  them  we 
could  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  appearing  tree  so  far  as  the 
purchaser  is  concerned;  whether  it  will  be  any  better  or  not  is  a 
question  which  must  be  settled  by  direct  experiment. 

But  to  return  to  our  individual  rows  we  find  that  taking  the  case 
of  the  Auchter  Baldwin,  which  is  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees 
known  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  Prof.  Hedrick  and  occurring  on  the 
Auchter  orchard  at  South  Greece,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  leased 
by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  for  ten  years,  that  the  trees 
propagated  from  this  individual  are  uniformly  poorer  growers 
than  those  propagated  from  several  other  individuals  grown  along- 
side. This  is  not  only  true  in  Geneseo,  but  it  is  true  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  McKay  at  Geneva.     Why  should  this  be?     The  individual 
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wanting  trees  and  looking  at  this  row  would  never  take  them  from 
that  one;  they  would  much  prefer  the  row  alongside,  known  as 
4.05.  In  the  case  of  the  R.  I.  Greening  we  find  similar  results; 
stocks  grown  from  the  two  trees  6.19  and  8.13  will  produce  a  larger 
number  of  relatively  first-class  trees  at  one  and  two  years  old  than 
5.03  which  is  grown  between  them.  So  far  as  an  experiment  this 
is  a  very  good  check;  5.03  produce  a  uniformly  large  number  of 
trees  about  3  feet  when  one  year  old,  which  are  sprawly  in  growth 
at  two  years  old  and  not  first-class  in  appearance;  in  other  words, 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  selling  these  trees.  No  one  would 
desire  them  if  they  saw  the  others,  yet  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
5.03  is  just  as  good  an  individual  as  8.13,  and  in  the  case  of  other 
trees  which  we  have  tried  since,  we  are  finding  that  we  can  get 
better  growers  than  8.13.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  vigor  in  a  young  tree,  and  productivity  are  correlated  in 
any  degree  or  whether  they  are  antagonistic.  I  feel  that  it  is 
possible  to  select  individuals  in  which  both  will  be  found. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  is  the  strain  of 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  which  has  been  taken  from  two  or  three 
owned  by  the  Collamer  Bros.,  Hilton,  N.  Y.  Here  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  6  feet  tall  and  well-branched  trees  when 
headed  low  and  strong  and  stocky,  which  are  strikingly  uniform, 
whereas  it  is  much  more  difficult  with  other  selections  to  secure  a 
height  of  more  than  5  feet  and  a  lower  caliper.  This  is  a  strikingly 
vigorous  lot  of  trees  and  we  know  that  they  have  been  wonderfully 
productive;  the  original  trees  are  now  of  good  age  and,  strange 
to  say,  are  top-worked  on  some  other  variety.  Has  this  added  any 
vigor  to  this  strain  or  is  there  some  inherent  power?  So  far  as  we 
can  find  these  Duchess  were  selected  and  top-worked  because  of 
their  good  bearing  power;  in  other  words,  Have  we  found  an  indi- 
vidual which  has  ability  to  transmit  its  characters  and  is  both 
vigorous  and  productive  at  the  same  time? 

One  strain  of  Mcintosh  we  have  from  Mr.  Teator  of  Red  Hook 
and  also  a  Baldwin  from  him  are  strikingly  vigorous;  also  a 
Baldwin  which  we  secured  from  Mr.  De  Los  Tenney  of  Hilton,  has 
shown  wonderful  vigor  in  producing  a  two-year  old.  Now  these 
trees  are  well  checked  because  we  frequently  will  run  one  row  then 
repeat  it  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  rows  apart  and  they  stand  out 
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as  markedly  as  steps.  Again,  by  selection  in  the  nursery  row  we 
can  get  a  crooked  variety  to  grow  straighter.  We  have  a  strain 
of  Bosc  pears,  which  while  generally  recorded  as  a  very  poor  grower, 
is  producing  a  relatively  large  number  of  straight  trees  and  just  as 
strong  growers  as  we  can  find  in  Bartlett;  this,  however,  is  the 
exception.  We  know  that  these  Bosc  are  from  good  individuals; 
in  other  words,  we  are  at  the  present  time  propagating  from  three 
individual  trees,  all  of  them  of  the  best  strain  of  Bosc  and  all 
excellent  individuals  and  to  us  it  seems  that  they  are  showing 
ability  to  produce  a  good  tree  and  are  from  heavy  producers.  To 
what  extent  they  will  reproduce  the  latter  power,  of  course,  we  are 
not  yet  aware. 

We  have  a  number  of  orchards  planted  from  individual  trees; 
in  some  cases  we  have  these  top-worked;  in  others  we  have  the 
young  trees  themselves.  Our  earliest  records  will  be  secured 
from  varieties  which  have  been  top-worked  on  others.  Here  we 
find  that  Greenings  which  have  been  selected  because  they  were 
green  and  maintained  their  green  color,  and  because  of  uniformity 
in  size  and  ability  to  yield  are  transmitting  those  characters. 
We  have  Greening  trees  which  are  four  years  top-worked  which 
this  year  bore  182  and  179  fruits  and  every  tree  bore  some  fruit, 
from  40  apples  up  to  this  number.  The  tree  number  is  3.15.  The 
Baldwin  3.03  has  also  shown  ability  to  make  a  rapid  growth  and 
come  into  bearing  early;  in  other  words,  we  have  a  large  number  of 
trees  which  are  four  years  top-worked  which  have  borne  a  nice 
lot  of  apples  this  year. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  top-work- 
ing. We  find  that  this  merely  delays  bearing  instead  of  causing 
the  trees  to  bear  earlier;  in  addition,  it  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  and  very  unsatisfactory.  It  will  often  take  three  years 
in  order  that  all  of  the  block  of  trees  may  be  worked  over.  It 
results  in  dwarfing  the  tree  and  on  the  whole  is  detrimental.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  top-working  be  done  in  the  orchard 
or  in  the  nursery  row,  the  evil  results  of  excessive  pruning  are  appar- 
ent in  both  cases.  In  one  block  of  Hubbardston  which  we  top- 
worked  we  found  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  color  of  the  wood 
produced,  that  is,  on  some  trees  the  wood  would  be  of  a  light-brown 
color,  and  on  other  a  reddish-brown;     There  was  so  much  differ- 
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ence  that  we  finally  decided  to  select  a  certain  type  for  all  future 
propagation  in  order  to  get  more  uniformity.  What  caused  this 
breaking-up?  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
stock  on  the  scion  or  whether  it  is  merely  that  the  variety  Hub- 
bardston  is  ready  to  break  up  in  this  particular  character ;  whether 
it  would  have  any  bearing  upon  the  fruit  I  cannot  say.  We  have 
not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  determine  this  feature.  In  the 
case  of  the  Northern  Spy  we  notice  considerable  difference  in  the 
trees;  certain  Spys  produce  wood,  which  is  light-brown  in  color, 
extremely  thin  and  willowly,  and  in  such  cases  the  trees  do  not 
seem  to  make  as  much  growth  as  in  others.  Another  type  of 
Spy  which  is  much  stronger  in  growth  has  reddish-brown  wood. 
Now,  whether  these  things  can  be  correlated  with  productivity 
or  not  I  cannot  say;  we  have  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  deter- 
mine any  such  conditions,  but  there  is  no  question  so  far  as  fur- 
nishing wood  is  concerned  that  the  reddish-brown  tree  which  we 
find  in  our  own  orchard  is  the  one  from  which  we  ought  to  work; 
the  light-brown  tree  gives  a  much  smaller  growth  and  would  not  be 
as  acceptable  to  the  average  purchaser;  whether  it  will  be  as  accept- 
able later  to  the  orchardist  I  cannot  say,  perhaps  it  may  be, 
perhaps  not. 

I  may  say  that  the  Spys  sent  out  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Hemenway  of 
Bridport,  Vt.,  have  the  light-brown  colored  wood  and  his  Spys 
have  sold  as  high  as  $14.00  per  barrel;  a  number  of  them  have  this 
character  and  make  a  relatively  short  growth  in  the  orchard.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  excellent  opportunity  for  the  selec- 
tion of  types  of  Northern  Spy,  in  fact,  there  are  so  many  strains 
that  we  can  practically  find  varieties  in  this  variety.  It  is  also  a 
possibility  that  we  shall  find  that  certain  strains  are  better  adapted 
to  certain  districts  than  others.  Of  course,  there  is  no  apple  on 
which  soil  has  a  greater  influence  than  the  Spy.  If  planted  on 
very  heavy  land  it  grows  a  close-bunched  tree,  shooting  upward 
straight  and  thick  and  bushy,  the  fruit  being  greasy  and  lacking 
in  color  and  quality.  On  the  other  hand  when  grown  on  shaly 
land,  especially  limestone  shale  and  soil  not  too  rich,  we  shall  find 
the  tree  making  a  much  more  spreading  growth  and  higher  color 
resulting.  There  is  not  the  same  necessity  to  prune,  although  the 
man  who  prunes  in  the  former  case  will  merely  add  to  the  troubles, 
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unless  it  be  a  certain  amount  of  judicious  work  in  the  summer. 
Excessive  winter  pruning  would  merely  result  in  disaster. 

A  few  of  the  best  colored  Spy  trees  in  Geneseo,  or  rather  trees 
producing  the  best  colored  fruit,  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  light, 
willowy  order  and  not  the  thicker  wood  growth.  Here,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  orchardist  and  the  nurseryman  might  have 
different  ideals,  for  from  the  nursery  standpoint,  where  one  desires 
to  sell  wood,  one  would  naturally  select  scions  from  the  heavy 
growing  tree.  At  the  present  time  we  have  strains  of  our  own  and 
from  Bridport,  Vt.,  and  also  one  from  the  Bradley  tree  in  Wyoming 
County;  it  was  from  this  tree  that  Mr.  Pat  Gleason,  formerly  well 
known  as  an  extensive  apple  operator  used  to  select  his  fruit  for  a 
great  many  of  his  shows,  and  it  was  fruit  from  this  tree  that  won 
the  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  One  would  judge  looking  at 
this  tree  that  it  was  not  ideally  located,  for  Spy;  it  is  situated 
down  on  the  valley  floor,  on  a  gravel  loam  soil;  the  tree  has  been 
planted  in  among  others  rather  close  and  shaded  somewhat,  and 
yet,  it  has  a  local  record  for  producing  some  of  the  highest  quality 
best  colored  fruit  grown  in  our  vicinity. 

Is  it  local  conditions  or  is  there  individual  merit  in  the  tree? 
We  hope  by  planting  from  this  to  secure  data,  but  when?  Ten 
years  from  now?  Perhaps  twenty?  Wre  cannot  hurry  this  work, 
it  is  a  slow  piece  of  business  at  the  best.  We  cannot  tell  definitely 
anything  about  it,  until  we  have  data  which  can  be  secured  only 
at  the  expense  of  considerable  time  to  say  nothing  of  money.  Is 
the  game  worth  while?  That  is  the  question  of  a  great  many. 
One  thing  is  certain :  By  selecting  buds  and  wood  from  such  trees 
we  know  that  our  variety  is  true  to  name;  otherwise,  we  are  losers 
if  there  is  no  benefit  from  heredity,  because  the  same  buds  from  the 
nursery  would  produce  a  larger  tree  at  the  end  of  two  years  than 
we  can  possibly  secure  from  these  individual  bearing  trees;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  my  friend,  Prof.  Hedrick  of  Geneva,  is  right 
when  he  tells  me  that  I  am  merely  wasting  my  time  and  money 
by  chasing  after  trees  of  this  nature ;  in  other  words,  I  am  gratifying 
a  dream,  but  I  have  faith  and  am  going  to  pursue  my  vision. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  leave  this,  because  two  or  three  have  asked 
me  more  or  less  about  the  business  of  planting  trees,  and  what  is 
probably  of  equal  importance,  the  care  of  the  tree  after  you  have  it. 
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Some  prefer  a  one  year  old,  some  prefer  a  two:  some  prefer  a  big 
tree,  and  some  would  prefer  this  f "  tree.  Nearly  all  trees  are  sold 
by  height,  measured  from  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  bud  to  the 
tip,  and  their  caliper  taken  at  two  inches  above  the  bud.  That 
is  the  diameter  and  they  are  sold  as  j\",  f " ,  and  \"  or  whatever 
they  happen  to  be  and  their  height.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
to  order  intelligently  you  can  buy  that  way.  You  get  an  idea 
then  of  the  size  of  the  tree.  Also,  it  is  well  to  know  their  age. 
A  great  many  men  write  me  that  they  want  buds.  Here  are  two 
trees  (indicating).  Which  would  you  take?  So  far  as  the  roots 
are  concerned,  the  roots  are  of  equal  age.  The  only  difference  is 
that  this  one  is  a  root  graft  and  this  one  is  a  bud.  In  the  case  of 
the  budded  tree  the  seedling  was  planted  in  April  or  May  and  in 
August  or  September  a  bud  was  put  in  the  stem.  The  following 
spring  the  top  was  cut  off  and  the  bud  grew  and  made  the  trunk 
and  eventually  the  tree.  In  this  case  a  root  was  taken  and  a 
graft  or  small  piece  of  wood  of  the  desired  variety  was  put  in  it. 
It  was  planted  in  May,  just  the  same  as  the  seedling  and  grew  into 
this  tree.  Which  do  you  want?  How  do  you  know  which  you 
want?  (Laughter.)  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  what  you  want?  Some  men  want  the  bud,  some  want  the 
graft.  We  try  to  give  them  just  what  they  want,  then  they  are 
satisfied?  They  may  be,  and  they  may  not  be,  but  in  many 
varieties  we  can  grow  a  bigger  tree  in  the  time  from  a  graft  than  we 
can  from  a  bud.  Why?  I  think  that  explains  a  fundamental 
principle  in  causing  an  orchard  to  come  into  early  bearing.  In  the 
case  of  the  graft  we  planted  the  little  tree  and  it  grew  and  was  never 
touched;  it  was  left  alone.  In  the  case  of  the  bud,  we  grew  the 
seedling  tree  for  a  year  and  then  cut  the  top  off  and  lost  all  that 
year's  growth  and  it  never  got  over  it.  And  if  you  want  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  pruning,  severe  pruning,  just  take 
two  or  three  trees  and  top-work  them.  If  you  can  get  any  more 
discouraging  situation  in  an  orchard  than  to  top-work  them  I  don't 
know  of  it.  In  other  words,  top-working  apples  appeals  to  me 
about  the  same  way  as  when  a  little  boy  came  in  and  told  his  mother 
"Mother,  Tommy  Jones  says  Daddy  has  got  a  big  head."  "  Well," 
she  says,  "go  on,  go  on.  There  is  nothing  in  it."  (Laughter). 
Don't  get  into  top-working.     The  less  pruning  you  can  do  to  the 
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young  tree  until  it  bears,  the  better,  and  the  sooner  it  will  bear. 
I  have  no  use  for  summer  pruning,  and  I  don't  think  you  need  it. 

1  am  talking  now  from  New  York,  my  own  conditions.  You  can 
use  what  you  like  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  anywhere  the  less 
pruning  you  can  do,  the  better. 

Shall  I  prune  when  I  plant  the  tree?  No,  plant  your  tree  and 
take  off  the  limbs  you  don't  want.  If  you  can  form  your  head  do 
so.  If  you  don't  want  all  the  limbs,  decide  which  you  are  to  save, 
three  limbs  and  a  leader,  perhaps,  and  if  you  can  possibly  make  the 
head  when  you  plant  it  do  so.  Take  everything  else  off,  but  don't 
cut  back  limbs  you  leave;  don't  cut  them  back.  Why?  I  know 
that  you  all  differ,  and  that  is  what  I  want;  I  want  a  good  dis- 
cussion. Now  why?  This  terminal  bud  will  start  into  growth 
ten  days  earlier  than  any  of  those  lower  down  and  you  can't  afford 
to  lose  that  ten  days,  especially  in  the  first  year.  In  your  heading 
try  to  have  limbs  distributed  at  least  six  inches  apart  on  the  trunk. 
If  you  begin  your  heading  at  18  inches,  then  go  up  10  or  12  higher 
for  your  next  limb  and  so  on.     Make  No.  1  at  18  inches  or  probably 

2  feet,  No.  2  at  2  feet  6,  and  then  3  feet,  probably;  get  your  head 
distributed.  If  you  get  them  all  close  together  and  the  variety 
is  Spy,  when  it  comes  into  bearing  it  will  tear  right  down  and  crack 
open.  The  distance  the  limb  is  from  the  ground  will  never  be 
greater  than  it  is  today.  As  the  limb  gets  thicker,  the  lower 
portion  grows  nearer  the  ground. 

I  believe  in  low-heading.  It  is  business.  I  believe  in  three  or 
four  limbs,  and  the  leader  in  certain  varieties,  varieties  which  are 
apt  to  tear  down,  varieties  in  which  you  want  shade  in  the  tree, 
such  as  Greenings,  where  you  want  to  keep  them  green.  I  believe 
in  an  open-headed  tree  in  varieties  where  you  want  color,  especially 
if  your  conditions  are  adverse  to  spreading  the  tree.  In  other 
words,  with  us,  if  our  soil  is  heavy,  our  Spy  tends  to  grow  thick, 
branches  bunched  together.  Under  such  conditions  I  would  try 
to  make  an  open-headed  tree.  As  a  rule  then  for  our  conditions 
the  Spy  head  is  open,  the  Baldwin  is  open,  the  Greening  and  the 
Wealthy  would  be  left  with  the  center  in. 

My  contention  is  that  if  you  will  leave  the  limbs  alone  and  not 
cut  them  back,  they  will  fill  up  with  fruit  spurs  and  come  into 
bearing  quicker.     We  have  Baldwins  five  years  planted  bearing 
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lj  bushels.  There  is  an  orchard  nearby  which  has  been  handled 
in  this  way,  and  an  orchard  of  Hubbardstons,  which  at  four  years 
picked  half  a  barrel.  Some  of  the  Baldwins  did  the  same  at  five 
and  every  tree  in  the  orchard  was  bearing. 

We  are  going  to  follow  a  system  which  is  suited  to  the  times, 
and  are  not  going  to  follow  the  previous  methods.  Until  a  tree 
was  in  bearing  I  would  not  prune  it  any  more  than  to  probably 
take  out  a  limb  that  was  interfering.  The  early  bearing  induces 
a  normal  spread  of  the  branches.  We  have  trees  five  years  planted, 
Greenings,  which  are  bearing  and  have  a  ten-foot  spread.  We 
have  Greenings  which  have  been  propagated  from  individual  trees 
which  give  me  faith  in  the  value  of  selection,  because  we  selected 
Greenings  which  maintained  their  green  color  and  on  the  young 
trees,  apples  which  were  left  on  until  November  retained  their 
green  color.  Every  tree  of  one  block,  3.03,  was  bearing  at  four 
years,  one  of  them  had  179  fruits  and  another  182.  With  some  trees 
you  will  have  to  take  a  couple  of  years  to  form  the  head,  the  limbs 
may  be  too  close  together  to  leave  them  all. 

The  ordinary  nursery  trade  calls  for  a  tree  to  be  trimmed  up  to 
30  or  33  inches  high,  which  I  think  is  a  mistake,  but  the  trade  calls 
for  it.     The  head  is  then  too  high. 

Now  as  to  planting.  If  the  trees  are  dry  when  received  throw 
them  into  water,  root  and  branch,  and  leave  them  there  24  hours 
before  planting,  taking  them  out  as  needed,  or  heel  them  in  in 
wet  ground.  Plant  just  as  soon  as  you  can  after  you  get  the  tree; 
don't  wait  for  the  land  to  dry  off  so  that  you  can  cultivate  it.  Get 
the  trees  in  early  and  pound  them  tight.  Don't  go  chopping  off  a 
lot  of  roots.  I  would  n't  take  off  any  more  roots  than  I  had  to. 
If  the  root  is  damaged  I  would  cut  it  back  a  little,  but  I  would  n't 
take  any  more  off.  Dig  your  hole  as  small  as  you  like,  jam  the 
roots  in  and  pack  them  tight;  get  the  biggest  man  you  have  and 
keep  him  busy  tamping.  If  you  don't  get  them  tight  that  way,  take 
a  fence  post  and  tamp  them  tight.  The  main  thing  is  to  place  the 
soil  in  touch  with  the  root  so  that  the  water  will  move  from  the  soil 
into  the  plant.  Now,  it  can't  move  through  an  air  space,  and  you 
want  that  plant  to  grow  just  as  quickly  as  you  can  in  the  spring. 
If  they  are  pounded  tight,  moisture  circulation  is  established  and 
the  tree  begins  to  grow  as  soon  as  possible;  do  everything  you  can 
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to  bring  about  that  result.  Leave  the  buds  on,  which  grow  first, 
leave  all  the  roots  on,  get  it  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  you  can  and 
cultivate  it  just  as  much  as  you  can,  once  you  have  it  in.  Then 
you  can  grow  an  apple  tree.  You  will  not  only  have  them  growing 
until  July,  but  you  will  have  them  growing  until  August.  Then  you 
can  make  it  grow,  in  spite  of  what  I  heard  yesterday,  that  your 
trees  quit  in  July.  I  never  had  trees  celebrating  the  Fourth  in  that 
way.  (Laughter) .  I  would  have  them  take  a  new  lease  of  life  right 
off  and  do  business. 

Funny  things  happen  sometimes :  I  had  some  trees  returned  by  a 
lady  in  Ithaca.  She  bought  a  small  order  and  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  have  a  letter  back  saying  that  those  two-year-old  trees 
that  I  sent  her  were  four-year-olds.  I  said  that  was  impossible, 
I  knew  where  they  came  from,  and  I  would  give  her  a  dollar  a 
piece  for  every  four-year-old  tree  she  sent  me.  They  had  made  a 
fall  growth,  as  well  as  their  spring  growth,  and  those  folks  did  n't 
know  it.  (Laughter).  Now,  know  what  you  do  know;  to  be 
sure  of  what  you  know,  and  then  you  are  ready  to  go  ahead.  Know 
that  you  are  right  and  go  ahead  in  this  business.  The  whole  thing 
will  depend  upon  yourself;  you  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  Get  all 
the  advice  you  can,  and  use  your  own  judgment  and  get  wise  to  all 
the  propositions  you  can  before  you  go  in,  and  if  you  don't  know, 
if  you  are  not  positive  what  you  ought  to  do,  you  ought  not  to 
go  in  the  fruit  business;  keep  out.  You  can  go  out  of  the  business 
all  you  like,  enough  will  stay  in. 

I  don't  think  that  as  an  organization  we  ought  to  go  telling  that 
everybody  should  go  into  fruit-growing.  We  don't  want  every- 
body in.  We  want  those  men  in  that  will  do  the  most  good.  This 
idea  of  filling  the  country  up  with  a  lot  of  people  is  not  real  economy, 
not  rational.  We  don't  necessarily  want  the  little  farm  well  tilled; 
we  want  the  efficient  farm  well  tilled.  In  our  section  a  200-acre 
farm  properly  run  will  turn  off  more  stuff  to  the  city  than  will 
four  fifty-acre  farms  with  families  thereon.  The  measure  of  econ- 
omy is  the  amount  you  produce,  and  the  cost  at  which  you  produce 
it.  There  is  an  economic  side,  and  that  economic  side  is  going  to 
prevail  in  spite  of  everything.  There  is  the  economy  which  unwit- 
tingly you  will  be  forced  to  recognize,  and  the  man  that  has  condi- 
tions right  for  growing  Greenings  should  grow  Greenings;  the  man 
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that  has  conditions  for  growing  Gravensteins  should  grow  Graven- 
steins.  Find  out  what  you  are  going  to  do;  find  out  what  you  are 
capable  of  doing,  and  then  do  it.  There  are  climatic  conditions 
that  you  can't  change,  and  those  you  must  recognize;  there  are 
soil  conditions  that  you  can  influence,  but  which  you  must  consider; 
and  the  adaptation  of  variety  to  your  conditions  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  recognition  above  mentioned.  You  must  consider  all 
and  then  go  ahead. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause). 

Discussion. 

Stenographic  report  reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  19th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  by  courtesy  of 
Mr.  F.  Howard  Brown,  Secretary,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

President  Farquhar.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  that  Mr. 
Fraser  may  have  left  the  platform  too  soon;  I  think  that  he  is  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  what  he  knows  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  here  who  would  like  to  get  opinions  of  him,  and  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Fraser  will  be  glad  to  reply  to  those  who  may  have  such 
questions  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Frost.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fraser  what  varieties 
he  would  carry  a  leader  in. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Rhode  Island  Greening  for  one.  I  would  have  the 
leader  in  Greenings  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  best  market 
for  the  Greening  requires  a  green  apple.  They  will  pay  more  in 
New  York  for  a  green  Greening  than  for  one  that  has  a  blush,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  we  can  secure  more  shade  with  a 
leader  in  and  also  stop  the  trees  spreading  easier  by  leaving  it  in. 
I  would  leave  it  in  the  Wealthy,  under  all  conditions,  because  the 
tree  is  apt  to  break  down.  I  would  leave  it  in  Mcintosh  where  it 
does  well.  I  would  leave  it  in  the  Twenty-Ounce,  under  most 
conditions.     Does  that  answer  it,  Mr.  Frost? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes.  Is  that  the  whole  list  you  would  recommend 
leaving  the  leaders  in? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  don't  know.  Give  me  varieties  that  I  have 
worked  with  and  I  will  answer. 

Mr.  Frost.     How  about  the  Yellow  Transparent? 
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Mr.  Fraser.  On  the  Yellow  Transparent  I  think  I  would, 
because  of  the  fire  blight.  I  have  grown  the  Yellow  Transparent, 
both  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  I  have  n't  been  very 
particular  about  it.  I  have  rather  let  the  tree  head  itself,  because 
it  was  planted  as  a  filler. 

Mr.  Frost.     Duchess,  Spy,  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Duchess.  I  would  n't  mind;  not  particular  about 
that.  But  on  Baldwin,  I  would  n't  for  our  conditions;  I  would  n't 
leave  it  in.  I  would  rather  have  it  out.  On  Spy  I  would  rather 
have  it  out. 

Mr.  Frost.     Wagener? 

Mr.  Fraser.     Leave  it  in. 

Mr.  Frost.     Jonathan? 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  don't  grow  it;  I  am  not  well  enough  informed 
about  the  Jonathan. 

Mr.  Frost.     King? 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  can  leave  it  in  the  King.  I  don't  mind  about 
the  King,  the  tree  tends  to  grow  open  and  when  it  is  in  good  shape 
and  the  fruit  colors  well  I  should  leave  it  in  and  if  it  was  n't  I 
would  open  it  up.  The  King  wants  a  lot  of  color.  There  is  one 
thing  that  you  must  realize.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  New  England  have  a  great  deal  more  sunshine 
than  we  have  in  western  New  York.  Bear  that  in  mind.  You 
may  have  more  trouble  from  sun  scald  than  we.  The  Ithaca 
Station  reports  85  days  of  sunshine  for  the  year  at  Ithaca,  while  the 
Hudson  River  stations  report  180  days.  We  have  got  conditions 
there  which  may  render  our  management  somewhat  different  than 
yours. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Chase.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  assurance  we 
have  that  the  people  of  New  York  will  always  want  a  green 
Greening? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  think  we  have  a  good  one.  If  you  go  into  New 
Jersey  you  will  find  them  planting  the  English  Codling  and  the 
Monmouth  Pippin.  They  look  something  like  a  Greening;  both 
are  large  and  he  Monmouth  Pippin  has  a  red  cheek,  and  the  women 
of  New  York  have  recognized  that  those  red-cheeked  things  that 
they  bought  for  Greenings  are  not  nearly  so  good  cooking  apples. 
In  other  words,  the  Monmouth  Pippin  masquerading  as  the  Rhode 
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Island  Greening  is  n't  a  very  good  proposition,  and  the  women  are 
beginning  to  discriminate,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  Monmouth 
Pippins  are  grown  and  sent  into  New  York  the  women  are  going 
to  say,  "No;  no  more  of  the  Greenings  like  those."  That  is  the 
proposition.  There  are  business  reasons  underlying  this  Greening 
business. 

Mr.  Moore  of  Arlington.  You  speak  of  a  large  percentage  of 
trees  not  bearing  fruit  in  the  orchard.  May  I  ask  if  they  grow 
wood  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit,  and  if  so,  if  you  have  ever 
practiced  root  pruning?  I  ask  this  question  because  I  planted 
some  Japanese  Plums  and  there  was  one  tree  that  made  three 
times  as  much  wood  as  any  of  the  others,  but  it  did  n't  bear 
a  plum  until  I  cut  it,  say,  six  or  eight  feet  —  I  have  forgotten 
just  exactly  the  distance  from  the  bottom  —  and  I  dug  out 
clear  around  it  eighteen  inches  deep  and  cut  off  every  root  I 
found.  I  dug  that  channel,  and  from  that  time  on  that  tree  bore 
excellently. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Summarizing  the  question,  it  really  means  would 
root  pruning  not  be  a  remedy  for  the  trees  which  are  making  a 
large  amount  of  wood  and  bearing  little  fruit.  I  have  never  tried 
it.  I  have  felt  that  we  did  n't  need  it  to  any  extent.  I  have  n't 
tried  it  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  I  am  familiar  with  it  in 
Europe,  under  their  conditions.  Over  there  I  know  how  much  it  is 
used,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  use  here  to  any  extent,  and  I  don't 
think  it  is  a  commercial  proposition.  That  is  only  my  personal 
opinion,  though.  I  think  it  might  be  used  in  small  plantings  with 
profit.  I  think  if  you  are  going  into  a  commercial  proposition  it  is 
very  much  easier  to  girdle  the  trees,  rather  than  prune  the  root. 
You  can,  of  course,  girdle  them  very,  very  quickly  and  you  are 
sure  to  make  them  bear.  Just  take  a  ring  of  bark  off  the  trunk  or 
limb  in  June,  an  inch,  or  ten  inches  if  you  like  —  it  does  n't  matter 
on  a  big  tree  —  you  can  do  a  lot  on  an  old  tree,  taking  out  quite  a 
chunk  without  harm.  It  will  heal  over  in  a  day,  while  the  sap  is 
running.  It  will  do  very  little  harm  at  that  time.  At  other  times 
it  will  kill  the  tree. 

Mr.  Bogue  of  New  York.  May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  about  the  Japanese  plums? 
It  is  purely  a  technical  question  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that 
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what  he  did  on  that  plum  was  just  right  The  Japanese  plum 
requires  more  of  that  than  any  other  variety,  because  it  is  a  surface 
feeder  and  he  did  just  the  right  thing  to  cause  it  to  fruit. 

Mr.  Hulse.  I  have  seen  an  old  orchard  badly  sunscalded. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  to  have  a  tree  doctor,  or  shall  we  cut 
them  down  and  re-set  them? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Where  is  Whetzel?  (Laughter).  Why,  Professor 
Whetzel  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  regard  to  fire  blight  and 
canker,  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  sun  scald,  and  he  has 
cut  out  the  injured  bark  and  tarred  over  the  cut  surface  and 
practically  renovated  several  orchards  in  Western  New  York. 
He  has  done  a  lot  of  work  in  that  way,  cutting  out  to  the 
sound,  healthy  wood,  giving  good  cultivation  and  spraying, 
and  brought  the  trees  back.  There  were  some  excellent  Kings 
near  Ithaca  which  were  nearly  dead  and  he  has  brought  them 
back. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Frost.  This  is  from  the  question  box:  Would  you 
put  peaches  in  among  apples  on  a  south-southwest,  rather  sharp 
slope? 

Mr.  Fraser.  That  is  a  local  question.  Now,  I  have  no  use  for 
them  among  apples,  personally,  but  that  does  n't  answer  the 
question  for  New  England.  Perhaps  someone  here  will  answer 
that  better  than  I  can.  I  have  no  use  for  them  because  the  peach 
trees  shade  the  young  apple  trees,  and  the  latter  do  not  get  the  right 
spread.  It  makes  them  contracted,  and  if  you  have  Baldwin  trees 
you  want  them  to  spread  all  they  will.  The  Baldwin  grows  up 
close  enough,  so  I  have  no  use  for  peaches.  Greenings  will  grow 
out,  but  on  the  whole  I  do  not  like  them  together.  Perhaps  some 
other  gentleman  will  answer  that  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Wheeler.  What  do  you  do  with  your  one-year-old 
tree  when  you  set  it  out?     Do  you  cut  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Fraser.  (Indicating  on  young  tree  on  platform).  What 
will  I  do  with  this?  Take  the  top  off  at  about  33  inches  from  the 
bud  and  rub  off  every  bud  below  18  inches  and  let  the  rest  start, 
i.  e.,  those  between  18  inches  and  33  inches,  and  the  next  year  form 
the  head,  if  it  has  started  enough  limbs.  If  not,  you  will  have  to 
take  a  little  more  time  to  get  it  going.  That  is  the  proposition 
with  the  one-year-old. 
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One  other  thing  I  might  mention.  In  our  own  planting  now  we 
put  a  wire  guard  on  the  tree  immediately  after  planting.  The 
one  from  which  we  get  the  best  result  is  made  by  the  Clinton  Wire 
Cloth  Company,  New  York,  they  are  the  lowest  priced.  The  guard 
is  18  inches  by  13,  and  we  feel  that  it  will  last  five  years.  It  costs 
us  five  cents,  put  in  place.  We  would  rather  do  that  than  mound 
our  trees  or  take  any  other  means,  tar  paper  or  some  such  thing, 
to  keep  the  mice  off.  Just  keep  the  trunk  clean  of  limbs  for  18 
inches.  We  look  at  our  trees  twice  a  year  for  borers,  and  if  we  find 
them  we  take  them  out  while  they  are  small.     Does  that  answer  it? 

Mr.  Wheeler.     Yes. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Burritt  of  New  York.  What  general  planting  would 
you  advise,  one-year,  or  two-year  old? 

Mr.  Fraser.  For  general  planting?  Two  or  three  gentlemen  in 
New  England  who  have  tried  the  one-year  old  claim  that  they 
prefer  the  two-year-old.  For  commercial  planting  in  New  York 
I  am  using  the  one.  I  don't  think  it  matters  a  great  deal,  so  long 
as  you  get  vigorous  trees,  whether  they  are  one  year  or  two  year. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  two-year  root  graft  is  the  same  age  as  the 
one -year  bud,  and  the  three-year  root  graft  is  the  same  age  as  the 
two-year  bud.  These  trees  are  practically  the  same  and  probably 
unless  the  differences  were  shown  to  you  you  would  n't  know  one 
from  the  other. 

Mr.  Fraser  of  Massachusetts.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fraser 
if  he  would  preserve  the  suckers  on  his  trees  and  cut  them  back, 
to  form  a  shade  for  the  boughs? 

Mr.  Fraser  of  New  York.  We  have  tried  to  cover  the  branches 
in  old  trees  which  have  been  allowed  to  run  away  out  to  the  end  by 
saving  the  suckers  which  start  on  the  side  and  topping  them  back 
and  leaving  them  in,  trying  to  make  fruit  spurs.  We  have  tried 
that,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  practicable  in  some  cases,  especially 
those  that  come  out  of  the  side  in  this  way  (indicating),  which  can 
be  made  to  clothe  the  limb,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Fraser  of  Massachusetts.  In  case  there  might  be  danger 
of  a  branch  breaking,  might  not  one  of  these  suckers  be  trained  as  a 
leader? 

Mr.  Fraser  of  New  York.  I  have  never  done  it,  but  I  don't  see 
why  it  could  n't  be  done.  There  may  be  someone  here  who  has ; 
I  have  never  done  it. 
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President  Farquhar.     Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  thank  the  members  and  the  people  of  Boston  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  for  your  kindness,  your  hospitality,  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  entertained  us  and  greeted  us,  and  I 
certainly  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to  express  to  you  on  their  behalf 
and  on  my  own  our  appreciation  thereof.     (Applause). 

Mr.  H.  L.  Frost.  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Fraser  if  he  has  ever  experi- 
mented with  dynamite  in  any  way  for  the  young  trees? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Look  here:  You  will  get  all  my  bad  doings  out  of 
me  yet  if  you  keep  at  it.  (Laughter) .  I  have  made  so  many  mis- 
takes, that  I  don't  want  to  own  up  to  all  of  them.  I  have  made  as 
many  mistakes  as  anybody  else,  and  some  more.  I  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  wanted  to  plant  an  orchard  in  Vermont  last  spring  and 
desired  to  use- dynamite.  He  wanted  me  to  look  it  over.  He 
dynamited  and  we  are  not  sure  yet  as  to  what  the  results  will  be. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  in  many  cases  we  got  a  hole  which  remained 
below  ground,  and  when  the  water  dried  out  we  had  a  hole  which 
the  roots  could  n't  bridge,  with  the  result  that  those  trees  sank 
considerably  during  the  season,  to  their  detriment.  Also,  in  one 
or  two  places  where  the  hole  has  been  made  at  the  time  of  planting 
instead  of  probably  six  months  before  there  has  been  a  higher 
mortality  than  in  the  case  of  trees  not  dynamited.  So  that  under 
some  conditions  you  may  have  trouble  from  dynamiting  in  that 
way.  Also,  I  would  question  the  value  of  planting  apples  on  land 
that  needs  to  be  dynamited  to  make  it  apple  soil.  I  question  very 
much  whether  you  are  not  going  to  be  beaten  in  the  game.  We  have 
considerable  faith  in  Western  New  York  in  under-drainage  of  our 
lands  in  order  to  make  them  fit  for  apples,  much  more  than  we  have 
in  dynamite,  although  I  am  willing  to  be  shown. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Wellesley.     What  is  your  idea  about  scraping? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Oh,  if  you  are  attacking  a  run-down  orchard  for 
the  first  time,  and  you  think  you  have  a  lot  of  codling  moth  under 
the  bark,  I  would  scrap  them.  It  will  be  all  right.  As  a  general 
orchard  proposition,  where  the  trees  are  well  sprayed,  I  don't 
think  it  pays. 

Mr.  Fraser  of  Massachusetts.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fraser 
what  he  thinks  about  putting  a  potato  crop  in  the  orchard.     In 
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bringing  back  an  old  orchard  that  has  been  neglected  for  a  number 
of  years  and  has  n't  been  plowed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  would 
you  advise  that,  to  help  cultivate  the  land? 

Mr.  Fraser  of  New  York.     Is  it  doing  well  now? 

Mr.  Fraser  of  Massachusetts.     No. 

Mr.  Fraser  of  New  York.     Are  the  trees  past  redemption  now? 

Mr.  Fraser  of  Massachusetts.     The  trees  are  redeemable. 

Mr.  Fraser  of  New  York.  I  would  be  inclined  to  try  it.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  first,  but  I  would  be  inclined  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Fraser  of  Massachusetts.  The  reason  I  ask  is  more  because 
I  feel  that  there  may  be  some  that  have  not  tried  it.  I  have  tried 
it  with  great  success,  and  the  profits  derived  from  the  potatoes 
paid  for  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Richards  of  Marshfield.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker's 
opinion  as  regards  orchard  planting  in  sod  and  kept  in  sod. 

Mr.  Fraser.  All  I  can  say  is  that  there  may  be  conditions  where 
that  is  good  business.  Since  you  are  running  your  business  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  determine  from  your  greater  knowledge  whether 
your  conditions  are  right  for  that.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Grant  Hitching  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  a  very  profitable 
venture  in  an  orchard  in  sod.  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Vergon  of  Ohio 
have  very  good  results  from  orchards  in  sod.  In  other  districts 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  is  fairly  well  proven  that  cultiva- 
tion is  better.     I  think  it  is  a  local  problem. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  better  to  cut  back  an  old  orchard,  or  set 
out  a  new  one? 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  found  on  some  of  our  big  trees  which  were 
occupying  the  land  for  a  long  time  that  wherever  a  man  had  to  go 
up  over  30  feet  to  get  the  apples  the  cost  ran  up  to  60  to  75  cents  a 
barrel  to  pick  them  and  it  was  better  to  cut  them  off  right  at  the 
ground. 

A  voice.  Why  not  discharge  the  man  that  cost  so  much  as 
that  to  pick  them? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  I  thought  I  would  make  sure  that  he  would  n't 
be  doing  that  work  any  more.     (Laughter  and  applause). 

Mr.  Favre.  In  setting  out  an  orchard  for  Baldwins  would  it 
be  advisable  or  better  to  intersperse  those  with  some  early  varieties, 
or  set  them  in  all  in  one  block? 
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Mr.  Fraser.  With  the  object  of  cross-pollenation?  We  have  no 
evidence  that  Baldwins  need  a  pollenizer.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  does  in  an  unfavorable  year  in 
Western  New  York,  and  for  that  reason  for  Rhode  Island  Greenings 
I  have  planted  Baldwins  as  pollenizers,  and  in  no  case  have  we  any 
varieties  wider  than  four  rows.  I  have  used  Baldwins  four  rows  and 
Greenings  four  rows,  Baldwins  three  and  Greenings  three,  although 
I  suppose  that  if  I  did  n't  have  the  particular  type  of  soil  that  I 
have  I  could  n't  do  it.  The  Baldwins  do  the  best  with  us  on  a 
sandy  loam,  and  the  Greenings  do  best  on  a  clay  loam,  and  it  is 
only  because  we  have  a  loam  soil  that  we  are  able  to  do  this.  But 
I  don't  think  that  the  Baldwin  needs  any  other  variety. 

Mr.  Sylvester.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fraser  how  he  feeds  those 
trees  to  get  half  a  barrel  of  apples  at  four  years  old? 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  have  given  them  the  year  they  were  planted 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  around  the 
tree,  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  some- 
thing like  5-8-8,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  one  pound  to  the  tree, 
the  first  year,  and  some  manure  in  the  fall,  and  then  we  have 
grown  a  crop  in  between  which  we  have  fertilized,  potatoes  or 
beans,  and  we  have  tried  manuring  the  land  every  year,  six  loads 
to  the  acre.  We  have  put  on  half  a  ton  of  slag  to  the  acre  lately, 
and  just  kept  them  humping  generally.  (Laughter).  If  a  tree 
was  n't  growing,  why,  it  got  looked  after.  I  would  use  a  little 
nitrate  if  necessary,  to  keep  them  growing  in  the  spring,  and  all 
the  manure  you  can  get.     It  is  a  good,  safe  proposition. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Frost.  Would  you  give  us  the  varieties  you  think 
need  pollenization? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  have  no  evidence  of  any  which  have  a  direct 
need,  other  than  the  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  of  the  varieties  we 
are  growing,  which  are  Greening  and  Baldwin  and  Spy,  although 
with  the  Spy  I  should  put  a  pollenzier  if  we  had  one  which  bios- 
somed  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  that  blos- 
soms with  it,  usually.  The  fillers  we  have  are  Wealthy,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Twenty-Ounce,  Hubbardston,  Mcintosh,  Maiden 
Blush,  Boiken,  and  Wagener.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any 
evidence  that  they  need  pollenizers,  but  there  are  enough  varieties 
planted  so  that  they  will  get  it  if  they  do. 
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Mr.  Voles.  I  would  like  to  ask,  on  a  sandy  soil,  very  gravelly, 
sandy  soil,  if  there  is  any  use  to  try  planting  apple  trees  with  about 
a  foot  of  loam  over  it?  It  is  coarse  sand  underneath  about  a  foot 
of  loam? 

Mr.  Fraser.     Plenty  of  moisture  in  it,  or  not? 

Mr.  Voles.     Well,  I  can  get  plenty. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  think  that  would  be  a  better  question  for  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  or  the  soil  man  in  your  station,  because  he  would  be 
familiar  with  the  local  problems.  But  We  have  lots  of  sandy  land 
growing  apples  in  different  places.  I  don't  know  that  I  could 
answer  that  to  any  advantage  to  you. 

Mr.  Kittredge  of  Mount  Vernon.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Fraser  what  he  thinks  is  the  best  cover  crop  for  a  young  orchard? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Under  our  conditions  we  have  tried  a  number  of 
things  and  have  tried  to  rotate.  In  years  when  clover  was  dear, 
like  last  year,  we  have  used  four  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
costing  us  24  cents  an  acre  and  we  got  a  fine  growth,  a  big  mat  of 
stuff,  which  turned  in  plenty  of  humus.  I  have  tried  hairy  vetch, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  young  pear  lot  I  pretty  nearly  brought  disaster 
on,  the  whole  business,  because  the  hairy  vetch  got  to  taking  the 
water  away  from  the  young  trees,  and  since  half  that  block  was  in 
vetch  and  half  in  buckwheat,  we  had  a  very  good  test.  The  buds 
■on  the  portion  in  hairy  vetch  started  badly  in  the  spring  and  then 
went  back  and  were  a  whole  month  late,  seemingly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vetch  took  the  water  supply  from  the  pear  and  injured 
the  proper  maturing  of  the  buds,  the  dry  fall  causing  that  condition. 
Therefore  I  regard  hairy  vetch  as  quite  uncertain.  I  got  the  same 
results  in  New  Jersey,  so  that  I  have  cut  it  out  entirely.  Now, 
we  are  trying  probably  buckwheat  and  clover,  rape  and  clover, 
or  we  will  put  in  half  a  pound  of  Cowhorn  turnips  and  two  pounds 
of  rape  and  two  of  crimson,  and  two  of  red  clover,  or,  if  the  red  is 
very  dear,  a  couple  of  pounds  of  alsike  clover.  You  can  use  all  kind 
of  things,  and  all  the  pigweed  and  redroot,  and  any  other  things 
that  you  can  get  to  grow.  I  think  the  best  compliment  ever  paid 
me  was  at  a  Grange  meeting  where  they  got  me  in  and  a  man  said, 
"What  have  you  got  in  that  field  along  the  Mount  Morris  road?" 
And  I  said,  "That  is  a  currant  lot."  He  said,  "Currants!  Why, 
I  think  it  is  the  most  disgraceful  condition  there  is  in  Geneseo. 
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You  can't  see  anything  but  pigweed,  and  that  would  hide  a  horse." 
I  said,  "That  is  just  what  I  was  looking  for."  (Laughter  and 
applause) . 

A  member.  I  have  an  orchard  twenty  years  old,  of  Baldwins, 
and  I  want  to  graft  it  over  into  an  early  summer  apple.  Is  it 
feasible  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Fraser.  No,  sir.  If  you  have  got  that  bug,  just  try  it  once 
and  watch,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  n't  try  it  more  than  once. 
(Laughter  and  applause). 

Mr.  Warren  of  Whitman.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fraser 
if  you  had  a  chance  to  buy  a  parcel  of  land  which  had  never  been 
plowed  because  it  was  hilly,  what  could  you  afford  to  pay  for  it 
if  you  wanted  to  put  it  into  apples?  It  will  bear  apples,  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  don't  know  what  you  could  afford  to  pay  for  it, 
but  I  would  rather  go  and  take  land  somewhere  that  I  could  con- 
trol the  situation  a  little  better,  personally.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  answer  that,  as  to  what  you  could  afford.  Personally,  if  I  had 
it  and  I  thought  you  were  a  good  customer,  and  your  money  was 
sure,  I  would  let  you  have  it.     (Laughter). 

Mr.  Carter.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  if  he  can  give  me 
any  formula  for  feeding  young  trees  for  early  bearing. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  think,  gentlemen,  the  whole  thing  is  just  seeing 
what  the  trees  will  respond  to.  Now,  my  formula  is  no  good;  I 
have  n't  any.  Try  something  on  a  piece,  if  they  respond  to  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  it  is 
keeping  them  going,  put  it  on.  We  have  used  basic  slag,  putting 
on  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  we  left  enough  trees  without  it  to 
check  by,  which  we  could  see  the  difference  in  just  as  though  we  had 
marked  it  out,  where  the  fruit  and  foliage  and  everything  else  was 
different.  But  I  don't  think  it  would  have  given  the  returns 
unless  it  had  had  the  land  built  up  with  several  crops  of  weeds  and 
organic  matter  and  had  manure  at  different  times  and  been  under- 
drained  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  There  are  just  six  letters  in  the 
formula:    B-r-a-i-n-s,     Brains.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Richards.  What  do  you  think  of  dressing  an  orchard, 
putting  on  stable  manure?  All  the  college  men  advise  putting  on 
sulphate  of  potash  and  ground  bone.  I  have  used  them  together. 
I  want  to  know  just  which  is  best  in  your  opinion. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  I  have  n't  any  opinion.  Perhaps  I  might  give 
you  a  story,  if  you  ask  for  my  opinion  on  that.  A  poor  old  colored 
woman  was  brought  before  the  Court  for  abusing  her  child.  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  had  a  very  strong 
case  and  it  looked  bad  for  her.  The  Court  said,  "  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say?"  She  answered  "Can  ar  arsh  your  Honor  a  ques- 
thun?"  The  Court  nodded  assent.  Turning  and  looking  at  the 
Judge,  she  said,  "Was  yoor  Honor  ever  the  parient  of  a  pufficly 
wuthless  colored  chile?"  (Laughter  and  applause).  You  see, 
the  authority  needs  to  be  competent.     (Laughter). 

Mr.  Powell  of  Springfield.  Mr.  Eraser  said  that  in  pruning  his 
two-year-old  trees  he  would  n't  cut  off  the  terminal  bud,  but  in 
pruning  the  year  old  he  would  cut  it  back.  If  you  are  going  to 
set  the  trees  like  Greenings  where  you  want  a  leader,  what  is  the 
object  of  cutting  back  and  training  up  a  new  leader? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  cut  it  back  because  I  want  to  start  branches 
below.  That  is  the  only  reason.  If  some  had  started  already  I 
never  would  have  cut  it  back  in  the  case  of  the  Greening.  Only  on 
that  particular  tree  there  were  none,  and  so  I  topped  it  back  to 
start  some,  that  is  the  only  reason. 

A  voice.  Which  would  yon  prefer;  stable  or  banward  manure, 
or  commercial  fertilizers  for  an  apple  orchard? 

Mr.  Richards  of  Marshfield.  I  hope  you  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion;  you  have  n't  yet. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  would  put  them  all  on.  (Laughter).  I  will  tell 
you  just  the  way  it  is:  If  you  go  to  call  in  a  Chinese  doctor,  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  look  over  the  patient  and  see  what  he  can 
bear.  If  he  has  two  cash  then  he  has  so  much  medicine;  if  he  has 
100  cash,  then  he  can  have  so  much  more,  and  if  one  does  n't  kill 
you  the  other  will.  (Laughter).  I  would  size  it  up  by  the  gentle- 
man's pocketbook,  and  if  he  wants  to  try  them  all,  try  them  all. 
If  he  must  spend  the  money  let  him  go  to  friend  Wheeler  and  bring 
his  money  and  buy  a  carload  and  use  it  all. 

A  voice.     That  is  a  practical  question. 

Mr.  Fraser.     It  is. 

A  voice.  Some  of  these  college  men  here  in  Boston  tell  us,  and 
have  told  us  in  years  past,  that  those  people  who  use  commercial 
fertilizers  in  growing  their  apples  will  grow  a  great  deal  better 
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apple  than  we  in  our  section,  who  use  barnyard  manure.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  I  find  that  those  apples  that  grew  in  stable 
manure,  on  land  manured  continuously  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
were  keeping  better,  with  better  shape  and  color,  than  those  that 
grew  on  some  other  soil.  So  it  is  a  practical  question  for  me  and 
a  question  which  I  am  not  fully  decided  on. 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  think  the  question  really  comes  back  to  the 
individual  involved.  The  fertilizer  problem  is  a  local  one.  If  you 
are  getting  good  results  from  any  one  thing,  I  would  stick  to  it. 
I  can't  really  answer  for  sure.  I  know  just  what  I  would  do  in  my 
locality.  I  know  that  for  my  peaches  I  will  put  certain  things  on, 
for  my  peaches  I  will  use  basic  slag;  I  am  satisfied.  A  man  can't 
sell  me  acid  phosphate  for  it.  On  my  apple  trees,  if  I  have  manure 
I  will  put  some  on,  and  I  know  I  will  put  on  basic  slag.  I  have 
proven  to  myself  that  that  is  paying  me.  In  a  few  years  I  may  find 
that  I  need  to  change,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  can  prove  to  myself  that 
I  can  change  with  profit,  I  will  change.  I  find  that  it  pays  me  to 
lime  some  pears,  because  I  have  limed  part  and  have  not  limed  part; 
I  am  going  to  lime  more.  The  only  way  I  can  see  that  the  question 
can  be  solved  is  to  go  to  the  land  with  the  question.  I  am  using 
fertilizers  of  all  kinds  and  all  the  manure  I  can  get;  but  I  am 
getting  returns,  and  I  do  feel  that  fertilizer  with  manure  will 
frequently  give  better  results  than  manure  alone.  In  many  cases 
they  will  give  better  returns  combined.  Really,  to  be  candid  with 
you,  I  think  that  you  will  have  to  solve  it  yourself. 

A  Voice.  I  understood  when  I  got  up  to  ask  you  a  question  in 
regard  to  that  grafting  I  spoke  of,  that  you  objected  to  it.  Why 
do  you  object  to  that  method  of  grafting?  I  did  n't  learn  anything 
from  your  answer.  It  was  in  regard  to  that  twenty-year-old 
orchard  that  I  want  to  graft  over. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Why,  on  any  work  of  that  nature  that  I  have  seen, 
unless  the  trees  are  already  low,  they  are  apt  to  shoot  up,  and 
there  is  considerable  work  and  a  lot  of  difficulty.  I  don't  want 
to  run  that  question  down,  because  it  is  entitled  to  a  proper  answer. 
Top  grafting  is  an  awful  lot  of  work.  I  tried  it  on  a  lot  of  trees, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  did  it.  I  am  giving  you  my  honest  conviction  on 
the  proposition.     If  I  could  possibly  avoid  it  I  would  never  do  it. 

A  Voice.     I  realize  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  work. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  Not  only  a  lot  of  work,  but  you  will  have  limbs  in 
there  for  five  years  that  won't  be  working  and  you  will  be  fussing 
over  it  with  two  varieties  on  the  trees  and  an  awful  lot  of  trouble 
and  bother,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  worth  while  in  these  days;  I 
don't  think  it  is  worth  while,  don't  think  it  is  commercial. 

A  Voice.  You  don't  think  but  what  we  can  grow  good  apples 
that  way? 

Mr.  Fraser.  No  question  but  that  you  can  grow  them.  The 
only  question  is,  can  you  grow  them  commercially  at  a  profit? 

A  Voice.  If  that  were  the  only  piece  of  land  you  owned,  would 
you  do  it? 

Mr.  Fraser.     What  variety? 

A  Voice.     Baldwin. 

Mr.  Fraser.     I  would  never  do  it;  I  would  never  change. 

A  Voice.  That  is  all  right  for  you,  but  I  know  I  want  the  other 
kind.     You  want  Baldwins  and  I  want  the  other  kind. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Can  you  not  possibly  find  some  man  that  wants 
Baldwins  and  sell  to  him  and  buy  a  piece  of  land  with  the  money? 

A  Voice.     I  could  sell  him  the  trees,  but  not  the  land. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  would  make  business  business,  and  cut  out  senti- 
ment.    I  don't  think  sentiment  is  business. 

President  Farquhar.  Any  other  questions  while  Mr.  Fraser 
is  still  on  the  platform? 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Wilder.  We  have  heard  a  very  instructive 
address  today  and  it  is  very  hard  to  express  our  appreciation  of  all 
the  information  that  has  been  given  to  us  but  I  would  like  to  move 
you,  sir,  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fraser  for  his  lecture 
and  also  for  the  discussion  here  on  these  very  vital  themes. 

A  Voice.     Second  the  motion. 

President  Farquhar.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Wilder's  motion, 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Mr.  Fraser  for  this  practical  and  valu- 
able discussion.  All  those  in  favor  of  this  motion  will  signify  by 
rising. 

(Motion  carried  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote). 
(Convention  Adjourned). 
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The  apple  tree  produces  two  distinct  kinds  of  buds,  fruit  buds 
and  wood  buds.  As  the  blossoming  season  approaches  it  becomes 
comparatively  easy  to  distinguish  one  kind  from  the  other  by  the 
greater  size  of  the  fruit  buds.  At  earlier  periods  it  is  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  two  sorts  of  buds  with  absolute  certainty  unless 
one  makes  a  microscopic  examination  which  involves  some  nice 
laboratory  technique  and  apparatus  not  at  the  disposal  of  the 
orchardist.  There  are,  however,  certain  differences  between  wood 
and  fruit  buds  which  enable  us  to  identify  them  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty  at  any  time  after  the  first  of  September.  Wood 
buds  are  located  along  the  sides  of  the  shoots,  that  is,  on  the  sides 
of  the  wood  of  the  current  season's  growth;  and  usually  the  shoot 
terminates  in  a  wood  bud  which  continues  the  growth  of  the 
branch  the  next  season.  The  terminal  wood  bud  may  be  quite 
large  but  the  other  wood  buds,  the  lateral  buds,  are  small,  pointed 
in  shape  and  lie  close  to  the  shoot.  These  lateral  buds  form  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  the  places  where  the  leaf  stalks  join  the 
shoot.  The  fruit  buds  of  the  apple,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
found  right  at  the  end  of  a  branch;  never  on  the  side.  The  branches 
which  bear  the  fruit  buds  are  usually  very  short,  seldom,  indeed, 
more  than  half  an  inch  long.  These  branches  are  called  spurs 
and  these  spurs  gradually  increase  in  size  by  the  addition  from 
season  to  season  of  the  half -inch  branches  which  bear  the  fruit  buds. 
Before  the  leaves  fall  the  fruit  buds  will  be  found  in  the  center  of 
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clusters  of  several  leaves,  whereas  wood  buds  form  at  the  base  of 
single  leaves.  Fruit  buds  may,  therefore,  be  distinguished  from 
wood  buds  by  their  location  and  their  size.  When  sectioned  and 
placed  under  a  microscope  differences  between  wood  and  fruit  buds 
become  noticeable  early  in  the  season.  These  differences  become 
more  marked  as  the  season  progresses.  The  growing  point  of  the 
fruit  bud  becomes  blunt  or  rounded  in  shape.  Small  irregularities 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  growing  point.  Gradually  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  these  irregularities  take  shape,  develop  rudimen- 
tary sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils,  showing  clearly  the  floral 
character  of  their  development.  Five  or  more  of  these  projections 
develop  in  each  fruit  bud,  each  projection  finally  developing  into  a 
separate  flower  bud,  one  of  the  cluster  within  the  so-called  fruit 
bud.  All  the  flower  buds  are  crowded  closely  together  on  the 
crown  of  the  cluster  bud.  Wood  buds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
longer  axis  than  flower  buds  and  under  a  microscope  appear  to  be 
made  up  of  overlapping  scale-like  bodies  which  later  develop  into 
leaves. 

The  difference  between  wood  buds  and  fruit  buds  is  however 
less  fundamentally  different  than  it  is  apparently  different.  All 
the  floral  parts  of  the  fruit  buds  are  made  up  of  modified  leaf  struc- 
tures, petals,  sepals,  stamens,  and  carpels;  all  being  leaflike  in 
structure  when  unfolded  and  their  analogies  traced. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  stimulus  which  causes  the 
growing  point  of  a  bud  to  develop,  in  one  case,  leaves,  and  in  another 
case,  flowers,  may  be  a  comparatively  slight  one.  Of  necessity, 
then,  it  must  be  difficult  to  discover  the  immediate  cause  of  differ- 
entiation which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  fruit  bud. 

Most  of  the  studies  which  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  underlying  causes  of  fruit-bud  formation  have  been  in 
the  nature  of  microscopic  examinations  in  which  the  observer 
attempted  to  trace  the  differentiation  from  the  earliest  moment 
when  it  became  distinguishable,  to  the  time  of  blossoming  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  GofT  of  Wisconsin  and  Drinkard  of  Virginia  have 
been  the  most  careful  and  patient  observers  along  this  line.  Begin- 
ning in  the  month  of  June  these  men  took  buds  which  seemed 
likely,  by  their  position  and  size,  to  develop  into  fruit  buds,  at 
weekly  intervals  until  the  following  spring.     They  found  that  the 
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first  differences  between  fruit  and  wood  buds  appeared  during  the 
last  week  in  June  and  that  they  were  very  slight  and  not  easily 
distinguished  until  early  in  July.  From  this  time  forward  there 
was  a  steady  progression  in  the  growth  of  the  floral  organs  which 
continued  until  severe  winter  weather  set  in.  During  severe  cold 
weather  development  remained  stationary,  but  at  temperatures 
above  40°  slight  changes  occurred  even  during  the  winter.  All  the 
floral  organs  were  complete  before  winter  set  in.  The  spring 
development  before  blossoming  consisted  merely  in  a  rapid  growth 
in  size  of  stamens,  carpels,  petals,  and  sepals. 

From  the  studies  just  referred  to  we  learn  that  in  the  apple  the 
fruit  buds  are  formed  during  the  season  before  the  crop  which 
arises  from  these  buds.  This  leads  us,  therefore,  to  a  fundamental 
conclusion  in  regard  to  orchard  treatment  in  general;  namely 
that  to  influence  the  crop  of  any  one  year  we  must  apply  our 
treatments  during  the  preceding  year;  that  differences  in  the  crop 
must  be  traced  back  further  than  the  immediate  season  when  the 
crop  is  being  produced.  Indeed  it  will  be  found  that  influences 
affecting  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  may  extend  back  over  a 
considerable  period  and  may  not  of  necessity  be  confined  to  any 
one  season. 

The  causes  which  underlie  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  in  apple 
trees  are  of  two  principal  types.  The  first  are  inherent  and  the 
second  are  external.  The  inherent  causes  are  those  within  the 
nature  of  the  plant  itself.  The  external  are  those  causes  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  life  of  the  plant  from  the  outside. 

Referring  first  to  the  inherent  causes,  it  may  be  noted  that  fruit- 
bud  formation  is  a  natural  function  of  the  tree.  The  great  funda- 
mental law  of  all  life  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  The  pro- 
duction of  seeds  is  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  trees  by  which  the 
race  is  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation.  The  pulp  which 
surrounds  the  seeds  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  Its  appearance 
and  taste  attract  animals  which  carry  the  fruits  from  place  to  place 
and  in  the  course  of  time  bring  about  a  distribution  of  the  seeds. 
We  have,  to  begin  with,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  plant  itself 
with  its  determined  attempts  to  produce  seeds,  and  of  course  in 
the  attempt  to  do  this,  the  production  of  fruit  buds.  Differences 
between  varieties  in  the  number  of  buds  produced  are  also  in- 
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herent  in  character.  Sometimes  reduced  productiveness  is  due 
to  a  structural  variation  between  varieties;  thus,  a  long-jointed 
variety  produces  fewer  buds  than  short-jointed  varieties.  Fewer 
fruit  spurs  develop;  consequently  fewer  fruit  buds  are  formed  and 
such  varieties  are  usually  sparse  bearers.  This  point  is  well 
illustrated  when  one  compares  the  Roxbury  Russet  with  the  variety 
Canada  Red.  Roxbury  has  short  joints  and  produces  spurs  in 
great  quantities.  Canada  Red,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  long-, 
jointed  kind  and  its  rather  sparse  bearing  habit  has  long  prevented 
it  from  attaining  the  degree  of  popularity  in  the  market  which  its 
beautiful  appearance  and  high  quality  would  seem  to  justify. 
Even  in  varieties  which  do  not  show  marked  morphological  differ- 
ences, there  are  inherent  differences  which  directly  affect  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds. 

Another  example  of  the  effect  of  inherent  causes  on  fruit-bud 
formation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  relatively  different  ages  at  which 
different  varieties  come  into  bearing.  Thus,  Mcintosh,  Duchess, 
Wagener,  Pewaukee,  and  Wealthy  bear  their  first  crops,  under 
good  conditions  of  culture  and  when  grafted  upon  standard  stocks, 
four  to  five  years  from  planting.  Baldwin  will  bear  its  first  crops 
at  six  to  eight  years  from  planting,  under  the  same  conditions. 
Northern  Spy  will  not  ordinarily  produce  until  at  least  ten  years 
from  planting. 

These  inherent  causes  are  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
and  yet  they  are  entirely  out  of  our  control.  All  that  the  orchard ist 
can  do  is  to  select  those  varieties  which  have  proven  under  test 
to  be  productive  of  fruit  buds  and  which  come  into  bearing  at  such 
a  time  as  he  prefers.  The  qualities  of  variety  productiveness  and 
early  maturity  are  born  into  the  variety  when  the  seed  from  which 
that  particular  variety  originates  is  first  formed. 

While  we  cannot  control  the  inherent  character  of  our  trees  we 
have  a  large  degree  of  control  over  external  factors  which  can  be 
made  to  influence  the  habits  of  fruit-bud  formation  of  any  particu- 
lar variety.  By  withholding  food  and  moisture  from  trees  we  can 
entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  buds  even  on  the  most  productive 
varieties.  By  good  care  we  can  considerably  improve  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  those  kinds  which  are  naturally  sparse  producers. 
The  principal  external  factors  influencing  the  formation  of  fruit 
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buds  are  food  supply,  climate,  accidents  of  disease,  injury,  etc., 
and  character  of  stock  and  scion. 

In  the  course  of  his  classic  experiments  with  plants,  Darwin  was 
led  to  enunciate  the  principle  that  the  largest  single  factor  pro- 
ducing variation  in  plants  was  food  supply.  In  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds  there  is  no  question  that  this  element  enters  more 
largely  in  one  way  or  another  than  any  other  external  factor.  A 
consideration  of  the  relationship  between  food  supply  and  fruit-bud 
formation  must  lead  the  inquirer  into  asking  questions  such  as 
these : 

How  great  must  be  the  supply  of  food  available  in  order  to  secure 
sufficient  fruit  buds  to  insure  a  maximum  crop?  What  elements 
of  soil  food  are  chiefly  required  and  in  what  proportions?  Can 
the  tree  use  an  excess  of  one  or  more  forms  of  plant  food  without 
in  one  way  or  another  disturbing  the  function  of  fruit-bud  forma- 
tion? How  may  one  determine  the  kind  and  amounts  of  plant 
food  that  will  produce  the  most  desirable  results? 

These  are  difficult  questions  to  answer  and  are  by  no  means  fully 
understood.  As  a  rule,  apple  trees  which  have  been  in  bearing 
for  a  number  of  years  will  form  a  larger  number  of  more  vigorous 
fruit  buds  when  supplied  with  additional  quantities  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus.  Sometimes  they  will  respond  to  the  addition 
of  potassium,  though  less  often  than  to  the  addition  of  other 
elements.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  in  very  rich  soils 
fruit-bud  formation  decreases  as  wood  growth  increases  and  we  are 
led  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  overfertilize 
apple  trees  and  bring  about  a  condition  of  vigorous  growth  with 
little  fruit-bud  formation. 

I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  addition  of  limited  quanti- 
ties of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  usually  resulted  in  increasing  both 
the  number  and  the  vigor  of  fruit  buds  formed.  Between  the 
limited  quantities  of  fertilizer  which  may  be  applied  and  which 
produce  this  increase  in  number  and  vigor  of  buds  and  the  point 
at  which  fertilizers  may  be  applied  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause 
wood  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit  buds  there  is  a  happy  medium 
in  which  the  number  of  fruit  buds  is  somewhat  reduced  but  in 
which  their  vigor  is  greatly  increased.  Trees  producing  a  maxi- 
mum bloom  bear  many  times  as  many  blossoms  as  are  required 
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to  produce  the  maximum  crop  of  fruit.  A  good  crop  from  a 
Baldwin  apple  tree  at  25  or  30  years  of  age  would  be  from  three  to 
four  thousand  apples.  While  larger  numbers  are  occasionally 
produced,  the  number  mentioned  is  as  many  as  can  be  developed 
to  the  best  advantage  on  trees  of  this  particular  age.  Such  a  tree 
would  produce  in  full  bloom  about  30  to  50  thousand  flowers  or 
6  to  10  thousand  fruit  buds.  The  tree  must  make  a  trying  effort 
to  produce  so  large  a  number  of  buds  and  this  effort  together  with 
the  effort  necessary  to  mature  the  crop  usually  exhausts  its  energies 
to  such  an  extent  that  comparatively  few  fruit  buds  are  formed 
during  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  maturing,  a  condition  that 
results  in  alternate  bearing.  Now  it  would  clearly  be  an  advantage 
to  the  tree  and  an  aid  to  regular  bearing  if  we  could  supply  plant 
food  to  our  trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike  the  happy  medium 
referred  to,  where  the  number  of  fruit  buds  would  be  reduced  to  a 
point  only  a  little  greater  than  the  number  of  fruits  which  we  want 
on  the  tree,  while  their  vigor  at  the  same  time  would  be  increased 
to  a  point  where  we  would  be  reasonably  certain  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  cluster  buds  would  set  at  least  one  fruit. 

There  are  men  in  this  audience  who  will  recognize  the  condition 
which  I  have  just  described.  Some  of  you  have  had  the  experience 
after  several  years  of  cultivation  or  fertilization  or  perhaps  both 
where  you  have  been  disappointed  during  the  blossoming  time 
with  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  bloom  which  appeared 
upon  your  trees  but  where  you  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  at 
finding  a  set  of  fruit  as  large  as  the  trees  could  properly  mature 
and  care  for.  Happy  is  the  man  whose  trees  reach  this  condition; 
and  happy  will  he  remain  if  he  has  the  wisdom  to  maintain  them 
at  this  point,  disturbing  them  as  little  as  possible  by  radical  treat- 
ment of  any  kind  while  they  maintain  this  particular  condition. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  a  little  later  in  regard  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  bring  an  orchard  into  this  condition  and  to  keep  it  there 
when  once  it  has  been  reached. 

To  understand  fully  the  relationship  between  food  supply  and 
fruit-bud  formation  it  is  necessary  to  explain  briefly  the  character 
of  plant  food.  The  plant  food  which  goes  to  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  new  tissues,  and  which  is  therefore  the  food  involved  in 
differentiation  between  fruit  and  wood  buds,  is  quite  different  from 
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that  absorbed  by  the  roots;  in  fact  it  is  very  similar  to  the  food 
which  nourishes  animals.  Plants  differ  from  animals  in  the 
fact  that  they  manufacture  and  then  use  their  own  food,  whereas 
animals  obtain  their  food  already  manufactured  and  have  merely 
to  absorb  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  energy  and  tissue  con- 
struction. The  raw  minerals  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  roots  in 
the  form  of  solutions  are  carried  to  the  leaves  where,  under  the 
action  of  sunlight  and  the  green  coloring  matter  in  the  leaves,  they 
unite  with  carbon  dioxide  taken  from  the  air  and  are  manufactured 
into  starch,  sugars,  and  other  compounds.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions they  are  manufactured  into  proteids,  amides,  fats,  oils,  etc. 
These  manufactured  materials  are  the  true  foods  of  the  plant 
tissues.  These  are  transported  from  the  leaves  to  all  parts  of  the 
plant  through  conducting  tubes  which  are  found  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  bark.  Upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  kind  of  plant  food 
depends  cell  division  and  plant  growth.  If  now  there  is  a  large 
supply  of  manufactured  plant  food  delivered  to  the  base  of  the 
buds  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  differentiation  between  wood 
and  fruit  buds  should  occur,  cell  division  will  be  stimulated,  and 
we  will  have  a  tendency  for  the  bud  to  develop  the  projections 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  address,  which  projections  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  flower  buds. 

Here  we  have  the  explanation  why  plant  food  under  some  condi- 
tions stimulates  wood  growth  and  under  other  conditions  stimu- 
lates fruit-bud  formation.  When  the  tree  is  receiving  large  quan- 
tities of  moisture  with  lots  of  nitrogen  in  solution  from  the  soil 
it  will  labor  hard  to  produce  large  numbers  of  leaves  and  care  for 
the  large  quantity  of  food  which  it  is  receiving.  Thus,  there  will 
be  a  rapid  growth  of  wood,  using  up  the  manufactured  plant  food 
as  fast  as  it  forms  to  produce  wood  tissue  and  leaves  in  an  effort 
to  keep  up  with  the  large  supply  of  plant  food  coming  from  the 
roots.  Thus,  the  tree  will,  so  to  speak,  postpone  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds  until  the  season  for  their  beginning  has  passed.  On  the 
other  hand  under  too  limited  a  supply  of  plant  food  there  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  tree  to  do  more  than  keep  itself  alive,  and  there 
is  no  reserve  of  manufactured  food  which  can  go  to  the  production 
■of  fruit  buds. 

The  food  supply  may  be  controlled  by  the  following  means: 
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First,  by  the  liberation  of  plant  food  from  the  soil  by  means  of 
cultivation  or  mulching;  second,  by  the  addition  of  fertilizers 
to  the  soil;  third,  by  a  series  of  special  manipulations  of  the 
plant,  such  as  pruning,  grafting  on  slow  or  rapid  growing  stocks, 
girdling,  bending  branches,  ringing,  etc.  Except  in  the  case  of 
pruning,  all  these  manipulations  have  to  do  with  the  control  of 
the  elaborated  plant  food,  and  not  with  the  supply  from  the  roots. 
Further  reference  will  be  made  to  these  methods  a  little  later. 

A  second  external  factor  is  that  of  climate.  While  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  fruit  buds  develop  more  freely  on  the  apple  tree 
in  some  climates  than  in  others,  we  are  more  interested  in  the 
accidental  effects  of  local  climatic  changes  than  in  the  effects  of 
larger  differences  in  climate  between  different  regions.  What,  for 
instance,  are  the  effects  of  wet  and  dry  summers,  of  severe  and  mild 
winters,  of  frosts  which  destroy  the  blossoms  in  the  spring  and  thus 
interfere  with  regular  habits  of  bearing  of  the  trees?  It  is  an  old 
saying,  and  worthy  of  some  acceptation,  that  a  dry  summer  in  the 
New  England  states  is  productive  of  a  large  crop  of  fruit  buds. 
A  careful  study  of  the  New  England  climate  leads  me  to  believe 
that  this  condition  is  only  indirectly  responsible  for  an  increased 
fruit-bud  formation  and  that  over  a  series  of  years  dry  seasons  are 
a  disadvantage  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  habit  of  alternate 
bearing,  into  which  so  many  of  our  orchards  have  fallen.  The 
moisture  gathered  in  the  soil  during  the  winter,  during  the  spring 
rains,  and  during  the  month  of  June,  when  showers  are  usually 
plentiful  though  not  heavy,  results  in  an  ideal  early  season  growing 
condition.  The  dry  weather  usually  begins  near  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June  and  continues  through  July  or  through  August,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  dry  weather  at  this  time  of  the  year  will 
check  the  vegetative  growth  of  the  trees  at  the  very  season  when  the 
fruit  buds  should  be  forming.  The  elaborated  plant  food  goes  to 
the  proper  place  at  once  and  we  have  perfect  conditions  for  fruit- 
bud  formation.  These  same  conditions,  however,  are  somewhat 
exhaustive  on  the  energies  of  the  tree  and  the  production  of  a  large 
crop  of  fruit  the  next  season  leaves  no  chance  for  the  further 
formation  of  fruit  buds  during  that  season.  The  same  conditions 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  dry  summer  can  be  brought  about 
artificially  by  the  planting  of  a  cover  crop  in  the  orchard,  the 
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surplus  moisture  in  the  soil  being  removed,  by  means  of  the  cover 
crop,  without  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  trees  of  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  plant  food  throughout  the  later  part  of  the  season. 
Therefore,  while  a  dry  summer  is  likely  to  result  in  a  larger  forma- 
tion of  fruit  buds,  it  is  not  of  necessity  a  desirable  condition  of 
affairs,  and  of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  such  apples  as  are 
produced  during  the  dry  season  will  be  comparatively  small  and 
less  desirable  than  in  a  season  of  normal  but  not  excessive  rainfall. 
Accidents  of  disease  and  various  kinds  of  injury  to  trees  usually 
greatly  stimulate  for  a  time  the  production  of  fruit  buds.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  plants  suffering  from  diseases  which  are  slowly 
fatal  will  make  a  strong  effort  to  reproduce  themselves  before 
death  occurs.  In  many  cases  the  immediate  stimulus  cannot  be 
traced.  The  principal  growing  tissues,  however,  respond  to  the 
stimulus  and  often  a  tremendously  increased  production  of  fruit 
buds  occurs.  Injuries  from  borers,  from  careless  workmen  in 
bruising  the  bark,  and  from  animals  pasturing  in  orchards  also 
result  in  an  increased  formation  of  buds  but  from  a  cause  which 
is  comparatively  easy  to  discover.  The  inorganic  or  raw  plant 
food  material  taken  from  the  soil  is  carried  to  the  leaves  for  elabora- 
tion and  digestion  through  the  woody  tissues  in  the  inside  of  the 
tree.  The  manufactured  food  returns,  as  already  stated,  through 
conducting  tissue  on  the  inside  of  the  bark.  Large  quantities  of 
the  manufactured  material  return  to  the  roots  for  storage  and  for 
growth  of  root  hairs  and  of  the  roots  themselves.  Borers,  animals, 
and  careless  workmen  may  bruise  or  destroy  the  outer  conducting 
tissue  preventing  return  of  manufactured  plant  food  to  the  roots, 
but  not  interfering  with  the  supply  of  raw  plant  food  passing 
upward  from  the  roots  within  the  deep  tissues  of  the  branches  and 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Consequently  there  is  available  for  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  buds  more  elaborated  plant  food  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  proper  quantity  could  return  to  the  roots  These 
conditions  result  in  the  production  of  an  unusual  number  of  fruit 
buds.  If  the  entire  connection  between  the  root  and  the  leaves  is 
severed  by  such  injuries  the  tree  will  die  at  the  end  of  one  season. 
If  the  connection  is  only  partly  destroyed,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
growth  merely  becomes  stunted  and  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is 
slowly  exhausted. 
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Fruit-bud  formation  is   considerably  affected   by   the  mutual 
relationship  between  the  stock  and  the  scion.     Thus  it  is  stimu- 
lated when  a  rapid  growing  scion  is  grafted  on  a  slow  growing  stock, 
and  under  the  same  conditions   it  is  usually  hastened.     Thus, 
apple  trees  which  bear  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  when  grafted 
upon  standard  stocks,  may  produce  fruit  buds  one  or  two  years 
after  planting  if  grafted  upon  the  Paradise  stock  and  two  to  three 
years  after  planting  if  grafted  upon  the  Doucin  stock.     Grafting 
the  pear  upon  the  quince  hastens  its  period  of  maturity.     In  the 
former  instance  fruit-bud  formation  is  stimulated  more  or  less  as  a 
result  of  mechanical  interference  with  the  return  of  the  elaborated 
plant  food  from  the  leaves  to  the  roots.     As  in  the  case  of  the 
injured  trees,  some  of  the  manufactured  food  is  prevented  from 
returning  rapidly  to  the  roots  simply  because  of  constriction  at 
the  point  of  union  between  the  stock  and  scion.     There  is  probably 
also  some  inherent  reason  why  standard  varieties  of  apples  grafted 
upon  Paradise  and  Doucin  stocks  and  standard  varieties  of  pears 
grafted  upon  quince  stocks  come  into  bearing  earlier  than  when 
grafted  upon  standard  stocks.     The  mere  process  of  grafting  itself 
results  in  a  certain  amount  of  twisting  of  the  tissues  and  in  a 
considerable  mechanical  obstruction  which  tends   to  prevent   a 
considerable  amount  of  the  elaborated  food  from  passing  below 
the  graft. 

Having  now  reviewed  in  a  somewhat  elementary  way  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  I  want  to  deal 
somewhat  directly  with  the  effects  of  various  forms  of  orchard 
practice  on  fruit-bud  formation.  The  first  of  these  practices  to 
come  to  our  attention  is  that  of  grafting,  but  as  reference  has 
already  been  made  to  this  practice  at  some  length,  I  shall  barely 
refer  to  it  at  this  point.  The  effects  of  grafting  are  to  hasten  the 
period  of  maturity  at  which  fruit-bud  formation  can  be  expected 
to  occur,  and  in  many  cases  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the 
variety  under  consideration. 

The  second  practice  is  that  of  soil  cultivation  or  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  this  is  a  matter  of  deepest  importance  to  the  New 
England  orchardist.  Cultivation  is  expensive  in  the  average  New 
England  apple  orchard  and  substitutes  for  it  are  continuously  being 
sought  and  tried.     The  most  common  practice  in  New  England  has 
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been  to  leave  the  orchards  in  grass  and  cut  from  them  as  much  hay 
as  they  would  produce.  This  practice  has  not  led  to  successful 
results,  but  farmers  have  continually  asked  the  question,  "  Could 
they  not  fertilize  their  orchards  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  both 
trees  and  grass  with  all  the  plant  food  needed  and  thereby  over- 
come the  undesirable  results  which  come  from  robbing  the  trees 
by  the  grass?  "  Many  have  tried  the  plan  of  cutting  the  grass  in  the 
orchard  and  allowing  it  to  lie  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  Others 
have  even  supplied  extra  materials  from  outside  the  orchard  with 
which  they  mulched  their  trees. 

Experiments  have  now  been  conducted  at  a  number  of  experi- 
mental stations  to  compare  the  results  of  grass  and  sod  in  apple 
orchards.  A  series  of  very  carefully  conducted  experiments  at 
the  Woburn  Experiment  Station  in  England,  extending  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  indicated  that  grass  is  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  fruit  trees,  as  compared  with  cultivation.  The  experi- 
ments involved  several  different  soils  and  a  large  number  of  trees 
and  all  sorts  of  combinations  of  grass  and  cultivation.  Some 
trees  were  planted  immediately  in  land  which  was  sown  to  grass 
beside  other  trees  planted  in  exactly  similar  soil  and  maintained 
under  cultivation.  The  grass-grown  trees  were  very  stunted, 
many  of  them  died,  none  of  them  produced  fruit  until  long  after 
the  cultivated  trees  had  come  into  bearing,  and  then  in  a  small 
quantity  and  of  poor  quality.  Some  trees  were  planted  in 
which  a  circle  of  grass  was  allowed  to  grow  next  to  the  tree.  Culti- 
vated soil  was  maintained  at  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  grass.  Other 
trees  were  grown  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  cultivated  soil  at  the 
edge  of  which  grass  was  maintained.  Until  the  roots  of  the 
cultivated  trees  reached  the  grass  circle  the  trees  grew  rapidly  and 
were  much  larger  than  those  grown  in  the  grass  circle.  Until  the 
roots  of  the  grass-grown  trees  reached  the  cultivated  circle  these 
trees  grew  slowly  and  were  very  stunted  as  compared  with  the 
trees  in  the  cultivated  ground.  When  the  roots  reached  the 
cultivated  circle,  however,  outside  of  the  grass  circle,  then  these 
trees  immediately  took  on  new  life  and  grew  in  a  rapid,  normal 
manner.  In  still  another  case,  trees  which  had  been  brought  to 
bearing  age  and  maintained  for  several  years  in  a  cultivated  plot 
were  sown  to  grass  and  within  two  years  had  reached  a  dying 
condition  and  had  become  entirely  nonproductive. 
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Experiments  in  the  State  of  New  York  comparing  sod  mulch 
treatment  with  cultivation  showed  an  immense  increase  in  produc- 
tion in  a  cultivated  plot  over  a  sod  plant  and  an  average  net  profit 
in  the  tilled  plot  over  the  sod  plot  of  $38.91  per  acre,  or  an  increase 
of  54  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  tilled  plot,  the  extra  cost  of  the  tillage 
having  been  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  these  figures.  At  the 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a  cultivated  plot 
showed  an  increase  in  production  over  a  sod  plot,  in  which  neither 
was  fertilized,  of  about  300%.  The  average  annual  production 
of  the  tilled  plot  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sod  plot, 
and  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  apples  in  the 
sod  plot  were  so  small  as  to  grade  a  large  percentage  of  No.  2.  On 
the  other  hand,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  under  sod 
conditions  by  the  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  where  fertilizers  were  added  in  the  proper  quantities. 
Without  attempting  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  from  these  some- 
what conflicting  facts  at  this  point,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
make  this  conclusion  a  little  later. 

Soil  moisture  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  is  of 
considerable  importance.  The  total  quantity  of  moisture  present 
is  of  less  consequence  than  its  distribution  and  proper  maintenance 
during  the  growing  season.  Under  conditions  of  irrigation  where 
the  water  supply  is  properly  controlled,  and  applied  at  the  most 
advantageous  time,  apple  trees  are  extremely  productive,  indicat- 
ing a  very  free  and  regular  production  of  fruit  buds.  The  control 
of  soil  moisture  in  unirrigated  sections  is  a  more  difficult  matter. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  sufficient  moisture  to  serve  as  a 
conductor  of  plant  food  from  the  soil  to  the  trees.  This  is  particu- 
larly desirable  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  as  we  have  already 
seen  from  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which  differentia- 
tion between  wood  and  fruit  buds  takes  place.  The  ideal  means 
of  regulating  the  moisture  supply  under  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  New  England  consists  in  cultivating  and  cover  cropping. 
By  maintaining  cultivation  from  early  in  May  until  the  first  of 
July  sufficient  moisture  is  assured  to  promote  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous growth  of  wood  and  foliage.  By  stopping  cultivation  the  first 
week  in  July  and  seeding  to  a  cover  crop  we  promote  the  escape 
of  some  moisture  by  evaporation,   and  later  of  more  moisture 
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through  transpiration  of  the  cover  crop,  thus  checking  growth  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  stimulate  fruit-bud  formation  without  checking 
the  supply  of  plant  food  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stunt  the  crop  upon 
the  trees.  The  best  substitute  for  this  method  of  regulating  the 
soil  moisture  is  a  heavy  mulch  of  grass  or  leaves  obtained  by  mowing 
the  hay  which  grows  in  the  orchard  and  piling  it  about  the  trees 
or  by  drawing  in  material  from  the  outside.  Special  crops  such  as 
rye  or  hairy  vetch  may  be  grown  for  the  direct  purpose  of  obtaining 
considerable  mulching  material.  In  old  bearing  orchards  the  mate- 
rial is  allowed  to  lie  just  where  it  is  cut.  It  is  extremely  difficult, 
however,  with  this  method  to  obtain  a  mulch  deep  enough  and 
thick  enough  to  actually  conserve  the  moisture.  Where  large 
quantities  of  mulching  material  are  grown  the  mulching  crop  may 
be  more  exhaustive  to  the  soil  moisture  than  would  bare  ground 
itself.  In  rare  instances  one  may  have  valuable  material  which 
can  be  drawn  into  the  orchard  and  spread  about  the  trees  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  excellent  mulch.  To  those  who  insist  on 
planting  apple  orchards  on  extremely  rocky  land  or  on  steep  hill- 
sides where  cultivation  is  impracticable,  mulching  is  the  only 
practical  means  of  controlling  soil  moisture. 

Conflicting  results' have  been  obtained  from  the  application  of 
fertilizers  on  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  The  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  ob- 
tained favorable  results  from  the  application  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potassium.  The  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
stations  have  obtained  results  which  indicate  the  advantage  of 
fertilizing  on  the  actual  total  number  of  fruit  buds  formed,  but 
their  results  thus  far  would  seem  to  show  that  the  increase  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  fertilizers  and  their  application. 
In  the  long  run  the  application  of  fertilizers  or  at  least  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  on  New  England  soils  must  of  necessity  be  justi- 
fied. A  Baldwin  apple  tree  which  lives  up  to  its  possibilities  for  a 
period  of  50  years  will  require  considerably  more  nitrogen  than 
exists  in  the  typical  New  England  apple  soil,  and  its  productiveness 
will  be  limited  long  before  that  time  for  want  of  this  particular 
element.  What  is  true  of  nitrogen  is  true  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree  of  phosphorus,  but  the  element  potassium  seems  to  be 
present  in  the  soils  in  this  region  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
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the  apple  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  The  condition,  however, 
frequently  exists  where  in  spite  of  large  total  quantities  of  plant 
food  not  enough  becomes  available  in  one  season  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  crop  for  that  season.  This  condition  may  exist 
and  probably  does  exist  in  many  soils  in  relation  to  phosphorus 
and  potassium,  and  applications  of  these  elements  may  result  in 
increased  fruit-bud  formation.  Experience  and  practice  through- 
out New  England  indicate  that  it  is  advantageous  to  fertilize  apple 
orchards  and  where  cultivation  is  not  followed  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  fertilize  if  any  results  of  value  whatever  are  to  be 
obtained. 

No  orchard  practice  so  immediately  or  markedly  affects  fruit- 
bud  formation  as  pruning.  I  almost  fear  to  touch  upon  this  sub- 
ject because  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  may  readily  lead  to 
an  indefinite  discussion  and  yet  leave  both  speaker  and  listener 
feeling  that  much  more  had  been  left  unsaid  than  said.  The  time 
of  pruning,  the  age  of  the  tree  which  is  being  pruned,  the  severity 
of  pruning,  the  method  of  pruning  during  past  years,  the  variety 
upon  which  we  are  operating,  and  other  factors  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  Severe  pruning  during  the  dormant 
season  stimulates  wood  growth  during  the  ensuing  summer  by 
turning  the  full  current  of  the  root  solutions  into  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  branches.  Frequently,  too,  it  brings  about  a 
tremendous  growth  of  suckers  or  waterspouts.  A  moderate 
pruning  at  the  same  time  is  likely,  if  other  conditions  are  favorable, 
to  bring  about  increased  fruit-bud  formation  simply  by  thinning 
out  the  total  number  of  buds  and  providing  more  elaborated  plant 
food  for  those  which  remain.  A  light  annual  pruning  of  old  trees 
during  the  dormant  season  is  on  the  whole  the  most  practical 
and  satisfactory  method  of  handling  the  pruning  problem.  Sum- 
mer pruning,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  said  to  favor  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  but  a  careful  search  for  facts  bearing 
upon  this  subject  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  this  can  not  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  The  type  of  summer  pruning  which 
seems  favorable  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  consists  largely 
in  pinching  back  the  shoots  at  certain  times  during  the  summer. 
The  practice  has  developed  chiefly  among  the  British  and  Euro- 
pean gardeners   and   largely  in  connection  with  dwarfed  trees. 
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When  shoots  are  cut  back  at  exactly  the  right  time  fruit-bud  forma- 
tion appears  to  be  stimulated  but  unfortunately  one  cannot  pre- 
dict during  any  one  season  just  when  the  right  time  is  at  hand. 
Presuming  it  to  be  the  first  week  in  July,  in  a  normal  season,  this 
time  will  prove  too  early  in  a  season  of  heavy  rainfall  later  in  the 
summer  and  consequently  a  second  or  even  a  third  growth  of 
shoots  is  likely  to  follow  pinching.  Many  other  factors  enter  at 
this  point  to  interfere  with  any  exact  method.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  summer  pruning  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  regulate 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  gives  disappointing  re- 
sults, there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  valuable  practice  to 
follow  with  young  trees,  particularly  if,  when  they  reach  bearing 
age,  they  are  making  so  vigorous  a  growth  that  they  fail  to  come 
into  bearing  at  the  proper  time  from  planting. 

The  practice  of  spraying,  now  so  essential  in  all  well-managed 
profitable  orchards,  may  have  an  effect  on  fruit-bud  formation. 
For  the  most  part  this  effect  is  indirect.  Where  the  foliage  of 
the  tree  is  free  from  disease  and  insect  injury  it  may  fulfil  its  func- 
tions much  more  completely  than  where  it  is  attacked  by  scab 
and  leaf-spot  fungi  or  eaten  by  brown-tail  moths,  gypsy  moths, 
and  tent  caterpillars.  It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that 
ordinary  spraying  treatment  is  advantageous  to  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds.  Under  certain  conditions  sprays  sometimes  injure 
foliage  and  where  this  occurs  they  become  a  menace  rather  than  an 
aid;  and  it  behooves  the  orchardist  to  be  on  the  watch  to  guard 
against  injurious  spray  mixtures  if  he  finds  severe  injury  to  his 
foliage  resulting  from  their  application.  The  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  recently  found  that  there  was  a  much  better 
formation  of  fruit  buds  in  a  plot  sprayed  in  1910  with  lime  sulphur 
mixture  than  in  a  corresponding  plot  which  was  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  A  similar  condition  was  observed  this  year 
in  one  of  our  experimental  orchards  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  I  have  not  observed  such  conditions  in  New 
England  and  I  doubt  if  they  occur  in  this  climate  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  farther  west.  These  facts  indicate,  however,  that  the 
orchard  practice  of  spraying  must  be  under  constant  observation 
if  we  are  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it,  not  only  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crop  upon  the  trees  but  in  the  buds  which  are  to  give  us 
the  ensuing  crop. 
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A  consideration  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds  and  a  study  of  the  effects  of  common  orchard  prac- 
tices have  led  me  to  believe  that  to  insure  a  regular  and  free  supply 
of  fruit  buds  in  apple  orchards  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  nice 
balance  between  food  supply  and  working  area  of  foliage.  This 
balance  may  be  destroyed  by  ill  treatment  or  neglect,  in  which 
case  the  food  supply  falls  far  below  the  requirements  of  the  tree; 
or  by  good  treatment  applied  too  suddenly,  in  which  case  the  bal- 
ance between  root  and  foliage,  or  food  supply  and  working  area, 
is  destroyed  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  latter  condition  will 
almost  certainly  result  where  old  trees  are  suddenly  brought  under 
cultivation  and  are  heavily  pruned  and  fertilized.  To  prevent 
this  condition  from  occurring  it  is  well  to  bring  trees  under  improved 
conditions  somewhat  gradually,  beginning  with  a  moderate  to  com- 
paratively severe  pruning  the  first  year,  doing  a  little  more  pruning 
and  adding  cultivation  the  second  year,  or  perhaps  fertilization 
in  place  of  cultivation  if  the  owner  prefers,  and  finally  in  a  third 
season,  adding  the  last  of  these  three  treatments,  either  fertiliza- 
tion or  cultivation  as  the  case  may  be.  To  maintain  this  balance 
when  once  it  has  been  obtained  no  better  rule  can  be  given  than 
the  advice  of  St.  Paul  the  Divine,  "Be  ye  temperate  in  all  things." 
Fertilize  in  moderation  and  stop  fertilizing  at  the  first  indication 
of  too  much  wood  growth  and  too  few  blossoms.  Do  not  continue 
cultivation  too  late  in  the  season  but  begin  early.  By  this  I  mean 
that  cultivation  should  not  be  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  until  August  or  September,  but  that  it  should  stop  about  the 
first  of  July.  The  process  of  cultivation  itself  should  however  be 
done  thoroughly  and  not  in  a  slipshod  manner. 

Let  pruning  be  done  with  equal  moderation,  but  with  religious 
regularity.  Under  no  circumstances  miss  a  single  season.  If 
you  do  you  will  certainly  pay  for  it  in  the  ensuing  year  when  com- 
paratively large  quantities  of  the  wood  must  be  removed  and  the 
balance  of  food  supply  and  leaf  area  must  of  necessity  be  more 
or  less  disturbed. 


ADAPTATION  OF  LOCAL  GROWN  SEED  TO  LOCAL 

CONDITIONS. 

By  Dr.  Will  W.  Tracy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Delivered  before  the  Society,  February  8,  1913. 


In  December  of  1907  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  your  society 
and  I  talked  at  that  time  about  the  great  number  of  varietal  names 
of  cultivated  vegetables,  as  compared  with  the  comparatively 
limited  range  of  distinct  varietal  differences  which  the  names 
really  stood  for,  and  of  the  great  importance  to  profitable  cultiva- 
tion of  the  use  of  seed  each  one  of  which  was  uniformly  of  the 
exact  varietal  character  desired.  During  the  five  years  since  that 
talk  I  have  had  opportunity  to  see  hundreds  of  cultures  of  vege- 
tables and  to  learn  of  the  comparatively  greater  satisfaction  and 
profit  that  come  from  the  use  of  seed  which  was  not  only  uniform 
but  of  the  exact  character  best  adapted  to  each  particular  culture 
and  economic  use;  and  because  of  this  experience  I  am  very  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  adaptation  of 
strains  of  cultivated  vegetables  to  local  conditions  and  special 
requirements. 

In  the  case  of  most  cultivated  plants,  and  particularly  those 
most  generally  used  as  culinary  vegetables,  there  are  indefinite 
and  indescribable  differences  in  stocks  or  strains  of  plants  called 
by  the  same  varietal  name  through  which  they  are  more  or  less 
perfectly  adapted  to  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  still 
more  so  to  distinct  market  conditions  or  culinary  uses. 

The  basic  purpose  of  all  horticulture  is  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  character  of  vegetable  growth  rather  than  a  mean  increase 
in  its  volume.     Cultivated  fields  do  not  generally  carry  a  greater 
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burden  of  vegetation  than  the  wild  forest  or  prairie,  but  under 
cultivation  the  productive  energy  of  soil  and  sun  is  directed  towards 
the  development  of  the  particular  kind  of  plant  which  is  most 
desirable.  In  the  case  of  most  fruits  this  can  be  easily  secured  by 
multiplications  of  vegetative  parts  of  the  original  plant,  but  as 
most  garden  vegetables  are  propagated  by  seed,  uniformity  of 
crop  can  only  be  secured  through  the  use  of  seed,  every  grain  of 
which,  because  of  hereditary  tendency,  will  under  cultivation 
develop  into  a  plant  of  the  desired  varietal  form  well  suited  to 
some  specific  condition  and  use. 

Such  varietal  character  of  seeds  is  seldom  indicated  by  any 
observable  difference  in  the  seed  itself,  but  is  like  that  between  two 
apples  from  the  same  tree  which  are  indistinguishable  by  the  eye 
or  the  scales,  but  differ  most  materially  in  flavor  or  keeping  quality, 
or  like  that  between  two  turnips  or  two  tomatoes  from  the  same 
plant  which  may  be  so  alike  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  eye  or  scales,  and  yet  differ  most  materially  in  palatability. 
In  like  way  seeds  produced  by  plants  of  the  same  heredity,  but 
grown  under  different  climatic  or  soil  conditions,  will  often  carry  a 
materially  different  tendency  and  potentiality  of  development, 
and  even  in  environment  as  identical  in  character  as  it  is  possible 
to  secure  will  develop  into  plants  showing  very  distinct  varietal 
differences.  Different  plants  vary  greatly  as  to  the  degree  and  in 
the  way  they  show  such  inherited  tendencies. 

We  all  know  in  the  case  of  corn  the  growing  for  even  a  single 
generation  in  a  more  northern  climate  or  during  an  exceptionally 
cold  season  will  result  in  the  shortening  of  the  time  it  will  require 
for  plants  from  such  seed  to  develop  from  germination  to  ripened 
grain,  and  that  the  corn  plant  will  through  its  seed  adjust  subse- 
quent generations  to  the  climatic  conditions  where  it  is  grown. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  a  five-acre  field  in  Michigan  to 
be  planted  in  equal  parts  with  two  lots  of  watermelon  seed,  both 
originally  of  the  same  stock  but  one  of  them  grown  for  the  five 
preceding  seasons  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  other  for  the  same  number  of  generations  in  Michigan, 
with  the  agreement  that  if  the  grower  could  detect  any  material 
difference  in  the  earliness  of  maturity  of  the  lot  grown  from  the 
Michigan  seed  he  was  to  have  a  bonus  of  $100.00.     The  outcome 
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was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  evenly  ripening  field  of  melons  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  grower  made  no  claim  for  the  bonus. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  a  great  many  similar  com- 
parisons of  crops  from  northern  and  southern  grown  seed  of  the 
same  varieties  of  cucurbitaceous  plants  without  being  able  to 
detect  any  differences  in  time  of  maturity  but  have  known  of 
instances  where  there  was  clearly  a  material  difference  in  other 
qualities  that  seemed  to  have  resulted  from  environmental  condi- 
tions of  the  seed  producing  plants,  and  the  most  successful  southern 
melon  growers  are  careful  to  use  only  southern  grown  seed. 

I  might  take  up  the  whole  afternoon  in  discussing  the  adapta- 
tion of  plants  through  their  seed  to  environmental  conditions,  and 
such  adaptation  is  not  limited  to  cultivated  plants.  I  well  re- 
member an  experience  of  fifty  years  ago  when  I  found  growing  in 
the  open  cracks  in  limestone  ledges  in  Northern  New  York  very 
pretty  little  geranium-like  plants  which  seemed  quite  different 
from  any  I  remembered  having  ever  seen  before,  but  after  a  care- 
ful botanical  examination  I  could  find  no  difference  except  much 
smaller  size  and  deeper,  brighter  color  of  the  flower  between  the 
new  plant  I  had  discovered  and  the  common  wild  geranium,  or 
cranesbill,  Geranium  maeulatum,  which  grew  everywhere  in  Michi- 
gan. I  saved  and  took  home  some  of  the  seed  from  my  dainty 
little  plants  and  grew  it  for  three  generations  in  Michigan  where  it 
became  the  comparatively  coarse  and  unattractive  wild  geranium. 

I  would  refer  to  scores  of  similar  experiences  all  showing  that  at 
least  some  of  both  wild  and  cultivated  plants  are  capable  within 
a  few  generations  of  readjusting  themselves  to  changed  conditions 
and  environment.  A  careful  observer  cannot  have  failed  to  notice 
the  material  difference  often  seen  in  the  character  of  plants  of  the 
same  species,  and  even  of  the  same  garden  variety,  when  grown  on 
different  soils  and  exposures,  and  that  one  plant  will  reach  its  most 
attractive  and  useful  development  where  another,  possibly  of  the 
same  species,  and  even  supposedly  of  the  same  variety,  will  develop 
but  poorly. 

I  think  it  needs  no  further  discussion  to  show  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  quantity  and  form,  we  must 
plant  seed  which  is  not  only  uniformly  of  the  varietal  forms  which 
will  be  most  satisfactory  but  which  has  been  so  grown  as  to  be 
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the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  that  particular  climate  and  soil, 
and  for  the  particular  use  for  which  it  was  planted.  We  think  this 
not  universally  practiced  by  even  our  most  careful  planters.  Grow- 
ers from  Maine  to  Florida  depend  upon  California  for  their  lettuce 
seed.  The  Boston  grower  who  forces  a  crop  in  midwinter  uses 
seed  grown  in  the  same  California  fields  as  that  used  by  a  Norfolk 
or  Florida  planter  for  an  outdoor  crop.  If  the  variety  and  the 
stock  was  the  best  possible  for  use  in  one  set  of  conditions  it  can 
hardly  be  the  best  possible  for  the  other.  We  have  found  that  by 
growing  lettuce  seed  under  glass  we  were  enabled  to  select  and 
breed  from  plants  which  did  much  better  inside  than  otherwise 
equally  good  and  carefully  selected  plants  grown  in  the  open.  We 
think  that  the  success  of  such  growers  as  the  Hittinger  Brothers 
of  your  city  and  Dell  Titus  of  Irondequoit  is  very  largely  due  to 
their  use  of  strains  of  seed  especially  adapted  to  their  local  condi- 
tions and  cultural  practice,  and  that  an  interchange  of  seed  would 
mean  comparative  failure  to  both. 

The  first  success  of  the  melon  growers  at  Rocky  Ford  was  very 
largely  due  to  the  use  of  carefully  selected  and  local  grown  seed 
especially  adapted  to  their  location,  cultural  methods,  and  last 
but  not  least,  shipping  requirements.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
I  visited  a  melon  field  in  Rocky  Ford  with  Col.  Swink,  the  father  of 
the  melon  industry  in  that  section,  and  asked  him  to  select  for  me 
ideal  specimens,  which  he  did  taking  great  care  to  select  fruits  very 
uniformly  of  a  certain  distinct  character;  then  a  little  later  when  he 
very  carefully  selected  some  fruits  to  take  home  to  eat  I  called  his 
attention  to  how  different  these  were  from  the  first  selection,  and 
he  said  the  first  fruit  was  the  best  for  shipping  and  good  enough  to 
sell,  but  not  such  as  he  wanted  for  his  own  table.  The  Montreal 
melon  is  very  different  in  character  and  is  grown  and  handled  very 
differently,  but  the  growers,  like  those  of  Rocky  Ford,  use  local 
grown  seed  carefully  tried  and  selected  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
possible  adaptation  to  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

No  two  farms  are  exactly  alike  in  climate  and  productive  ener- 
gies, no  two  men  will  follow  identical  cultural  methods,  and  the 
varietal  character  of  a  vegetable  which  will  give  the  best  satisfac- 
tion and  profit  on  one  farm  and  for  one  market  will  not  be  as  satis- 
factory in  another,  so  that  the  best  possible  results  can  only  come 
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from  the  use  of  seed  from  which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  produce  a 
superlative  quality,  at  least  of  those  vegetables  upon  which  your 
reputation  and  profit  chiefly  depend. 

How  can  such  seed  be  secured?  I  have  had  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  American  seedsmen  for  over  thirty  years  and  I 
believe  them  to  be  quite  as  honorable  and  considerate  of  their  cus- 
tomers' needs  as  any  class  of  merchants,  but  they  are  in  business 
for  the  sake  of  personal  profit  rather  than  from  altruistic  motives, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  push  the  sale,  or  to  long  continue  to 
offer  varieties  or  special  stocks  which  afford  them  little  or  no  profit. 
Often  a  certain  variety  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  good  yield 
of  seed  in  one  location,  but  rarely  more  than  a  very  light  crop  in 
another,  although  what  seed  you  do  get  is  apt  (not  certain)  to  yield 
large  crop  of  better  quality  in  the  second  location  than  seed  from 
the  location  which  gives  the  larger  seed  crop.  Can  you  expect  the 
seedsman  to  persistently  grow  his  seed  in  a  location  where  the  crop 
is  apt  to  be  a  failure  or  to  push  the  sale  or  long  continue  to  offer 
a  stock  which  affords  him  no  profit?  I  have  known  of  many  in- 
stances where  a  variety  or  special  stock  materially  better  than 
that  generally  used  has  never  come  into  the  general  planter's 
hands  and  has  dropped  out  of  cultivation  because  the  seedsmen 
could  not  handle  it  with  profit.  Again,  could  a  seedsman  be 
expected  to  furnish  distinct  stocks  of  common  sorts  so  grown  as 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of  each  of 
thousands  of  customers,  many  of  those  using  only  one  ounce  or  two 
of  seed?  One  has  no  right  to  criticise  common  practice  without 
suggestion  for  betterment  and  so  I  make  bold  even  here  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  and  before  this  society  made  up  of  the  wisest  and  most 
skilful  horticulturists  in  the  United  States,  to  make  the  following 
suggestions  for  the  securing  strains  of  seed  of  the  vegetables  of 
which  the  quality  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you  and  will 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  profit. 

First,  form  a  very  definite,  clear,  and  exact  conception  of  the 
exact  varietal  form  you  want,  and  that  you  may  do  this  intelli- 
gently it  is  advantageous,  almost  a  necessity,  to  make  or  at  least 
see  and  carefully  study  growing  tests  made  in  climatic  soil  and  cul- 
tural conditions  that  you  can  reproduce  as  closely  as  possible  in 
your  own  cultures  of  as  many  varieties  and  stocks  of  the  vegetables 
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you  are  specially  interested  in  as  possible.  Such  trials  should 
nclude  as  many  as  practical  of  the  special  stocks  and  so-called 
novelties  of  seedsmen.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  test  will  demon- 
strate that  most  of  the  claimed  superlatives  are  useless  to  you, 
but  if  one  lot  does  some  better  than  anything  you  have  previously 
used,  and  you  are  thus  guided  and  helped  to  the  developing  a 
stock  which  is  the  best  possible  for  your  conditions,  this  discovery 
will  be  worth  more  than  your  trials  for  a  dozen  years  would  cost. 

When  you  are  sure  as  to  the  exact  varietal  form  which  will  be 
most  satisfactory  and  profitable,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  if  not 
absolutely  essential,  that  a  description  of  it  be  written  out  and,  if 
possible,  illustrated  by  drawing  or  photographs  made  and  be  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  indefiniteness  and  change 
in  conception  of  the  exact  form  selected,  which  is  the  root  of  much 
of  the  variability  so  common  in  most  stocks. 

The  second  is  to  select  a  score  or  more  plants  each  of  which  comes 
as  near  to  this  ideal  as  possible,  avoiding  the  temptation  to  include 
even  superlative  plants  that  differ  in  any  way  from  the  recorded 
ideal  sought  for.  When  the  habit  of  growth  is  such  as  to  make  it 
practical  to  do  this,  each  of  these  selected  plants  should  be  screened 
so  as  to  insure  its  self  fertilization,  and  in  any  case,  the  seed  of  each 
plant,  even  of  those  which  are  so  near  alike  as  to  be  indistinguish- 
able, should  be  saved  separately. 

The  third  step  is  to  make  a  growing  test  of  a  generous  sample 
of  each  lot  of  seed  under  uniform  conditions  of  soil  and  culture. 
As  the  plants  develop  they  should  be  carefully  studied  and  the 
lot  in  which  the  plants  are  most  evenly  like  our  ideal  of  the  sort 
should  be  selected,  resisting  the  temptation  to  take  lots  which  may 
contain  superlative  plants,  but  also  many  inferior  ones  or  those 
which  differ  in  any  particular  from  our  described  ideal.  In  order 
to  guard  against  a  concealed  variant,  and  the  mishaps  to  which  all 
such  selections  are  subject,  it  is  wise  to  select  one  or  more  second- 
choice  plants  as  substitutes. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  plant  the  reserved  seed  of  the  plant  or 
plants  which  our  trial  has  proved  to  be  the  most  uniformly  like 
our  ideal,  each  as  completely  separated  and  protected  from  the 
chance  of  contamination  through  the  pollen  from  other  plants  as  it 
is  possible  to  secure,  and  carefully  save  the  seed  so  grown  as  founda- 
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tion  stock  to  be  planted  in  an  isolated  block,  from  the  product  of 
which  we  may  develop  any  desired  quantities  of  stock  seed. 

If  our  selection  was  as  good  as  our' sample  trials  indicated,  and 
we  have  in  it  a  plant  of  the  exact  form  desired  which  did  not  carry 
a  hidden  tendency  to  variations,  recessive  in  our  test  samples,  but 
developed  in  later  generations,  our  work  is  accomplished;  but 
human  control  of  conditions  is  imperfect,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  our  selected  foundation  plant  did  carry  a  hidden  variant 
which  may  crop  out  in  some  future  generations  and  reveal  the  want 
of  uniformity.  In  which  case  we  simply  have  to  try  again,  and 
in  any  case  it  is  wise  to  start  a  new  selection  from  our  very  first 
full  seed  crop  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  the  inevitable 
crossing  in  future  generations. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  or  advantageous  for  one  to 
attempt  to  grow  all  the  various  seed  he  uses,  but  I  do  think  that 
very  often  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  a  grower,  or  better  yet 
for  a  local  group  of  growers  to  grow  what  seed  they  need  of  one 
or  more  of  the  crops  which  are  adapted  to  their  location,  and  to 
which  they  pay  special  attention,  and  I  am  certain  that  if  the  work 
is  wisely  and  carefully  done  along  the  lines  suggested  it  would  give 
them  seed  which,  because  of  its  adaptation  to  their  conditions, 
would  give  them  crops  better  in  quality  and  quantity  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  produce  from  seed  grown  elsewhere. 


LANDSCAPE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS  AND 

PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 

By  Akthur  A.  Shurtleff,  Boston. 


Delivered  before  the   Society,   with  stereopticon   illustrations, 

February  15,  1913. 


A  public  park  or  private  estate  should  be  accessible  readily  by 
road  and  rail  not  only  to  those  who  are  to  frequent  the  land  for 
pleasure  purposes,  but  also  to  those  who  are  to  furnish  labor  and 
material.  The  public  will  not  visit  a  park  which  is  inconveniently 
situated;  a  half-mile  walk  or  a  five-cent  fare  cannot  be  exceeded 
without  grave  danger  that,  as  the  novelty  of  the  park  wears  off, 
pleasure  seekers  will  forsake  its  precincts  altogether.  Although 
the  choice  of  a  private  estate  is  involved  to  a  less  degree  by  con- 
siderations of  distance  from  the  city,  the  owner  must  carefully 
weigh  this  factor  to  determine  how  many  hours  of  his  life  and  how 
much  of  his  income  he  will  devote  to  mere  travelling.  The  trans- 
portation and  cost  of  labor  and  of  materials  are  also  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  large  item  both  in  the  first  period  of  construction  and  in 
the  final  budgets  of  up-keep. 

Breezy  northern  slopes  are  desirable  for  grounds  which  are  to 
be  used  only  in  summer,  but  for  winter  enjoyment  southern  slopes 
and  protection  from  the  wind  are  essential.  In  cold  weather 
furnaces  and  artificial  light  cannot  bring  cheer  to  a  building  placed 
on  a  site  deficient  in  sunlight  and  unduly  exposed  to  the  wind. 
Likewise,  electric  fans  and  awnings  are  poor  makeshifts  for  the 
breezes  and  the  shade  of  trees  which  afford  natural  relief  from 
summer  heat.     The  slope  of  the  grounds  should  not  be  so  steep 
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or  so  wanting  in  contour  as  to  prevent  the  construction  of  roads 
of  moderate  gradient  between  points  of  strategic  importance. 
These  gradients  should  be  tested  carefully  with  an  instrument  not 
only  to  learn  their  steepness,  but  to  make  possible  the  preparation 
of  a  general  working  plan  for  pleasure  and  service  roads. 

The  grounds  should  be  carefully  examined  to  discover  the  pres- 
ence of  rock.  If  ledge  occurs  where  roads  are  to  be  built  or  cellars 
excavated,  serious  items  of  expense  will  be  involved.  The  cost  of 
removing  ledge  is  from  ten  to  twenty  times  that  of  ordinary  earth 
excavation.  Outcrops  of  ledge  which  furnish  stone  for  buildings 
or  road  foundations,  or  which  add  picturesqueness  to  the  landscape 
are  to  be  highly  prized. 

Boundary  lines  should  be  free  from  jogs  and  offsets,  and  should 
embrace  all  land  needed  for  the  development  of  immediate  land- 
scapes, and  for  the  control  of  distant  outlooks.  Park  margins 
should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  contour  of  the  ground  in  order 
to  permit  the  construction  of  boundary  roads  of  moderate  gradient. 
Such  marginal  roads  not  only  assist  in  policing  the  park,  but  they 
ensure  the  orderly  development  of  adjoining  private  property  by 
forcing  the  nearest  buildings  to  face,  rather  than  to  back  upon  the 
public  land. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  should  be  studied  both  upon  the  surface 
and  at  a  depth  (by  means  of  test  pits  dug  for  the  purpose)  to  ascer- 
tain its  water  holding  capacity  and  the  size  of  its  aggregate.  A 
sandy  or  gravelly  quality  is  very  precious  because  it  renders  possible 
cheap  roads,  cheap  concrete,  dry  cellars,  and  ready  sewerage 
disposal,  although  on  the  other  hand,  grass  and  trees  may  suffer 
for  lack  of  water  in  such  ground.  A  heavy  clay  soil  may  be  en- 
dured for  its  economic  uses  and  for  the  good  grass  which  it  generally 
produces.  The  top  soil  or  loam  should  be  deep  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  yellow  loam  should  lie  beneath  it.  This  combination  with  ade- 
quate rainfall  furnishes  the  mainstay  of  all  vegetation.  Light  cul- 
tivation under  such  conditions  will  bring  good  soil  speedily  into 
bearing,  but  heavy  cultivation  extending  over  a  period  of  years 
is  often  required  to  bring  a  thin  soil  into  a  productive  condition. 
A  liberal  water  supply  must  be  obtainable  within  easy  pumping 
distance  of  the  building  sites  and  the  young  plantations.  For 
ordinary  economic  uses,  water  should  be  free  from  hardness  to 
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ensure  ready  solution  of  plant  food  and  saponification.     Drinking 
water  should  also  be  free  from  organic  matter. 

Land  for  a  public  park  or  private  estate  should  be  chosen  with 
consideration  of  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  condition  of  its  wood- 
lands, meadows,  brooks,  ponds,  and  fields.  These  features  are  the 
materials  of  scenery,  and  they  must  compose  or  be  capable  of  com- 
position into  landscapes  pleasing  to  the  eye.  If  the  land  of  your 
choice  fulfils  all  severely  practical  requirements,  and  at  the  same 
time  possesses  fine  landscapes,  your  search  has  been  well  rewarded, 
and  you  may  undertake  problems  of  design  and  construction  with 
the  assurance  that  no  unforeseen  topographical  difficulties  can 
thwart  you.  Problems  of  design  are  difficult  in  themselves,  and 
they  need  for  their  best  solution  all  the  initial  assistance  which 
topography,  soil  exposure,  and  landscape  can  provide.  Design 
should  aim  to  render  the  territory  highly  convenient  and  useful 
for  the  special  purposes  of  the  park  or  private  estate  with  the  least 
first  cost  and  with  the  least  cost  of  maintenance.  Good  design 
would  miss  its  aim  did  it  not  preserve  and  create  appropriate  and 
attractive  landscapes,  landscapes  in  which  roads,  buildings,  fields, 
woodlands,  water,  bridges,  and  all  other  elements  enter  without 
affectation  to  form  compositions  pleasing  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
eye. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  VIOLET. 
By  Dr.  Donald  Reddick,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  before  the  Society,  March  1,  1913. 


The  John  Lewis  Russell  Lecture. 


The  Host. 


As  with  most  other  plants  brought  under  cultivation  the  violet 
either  has  brought  with  it  or  has  become  subject  to  some  very 
serious  fungous  parasites.  Some  of  the  spot  diseases  of  the  violet 
-are  fairly  common  in  the  wild  but  have  come  into  prominence  only 
as  the  violet  has  become  of  commercial  importance.  Other  more 
obscure  or  inconspicuous  diseases,  as  for  example  the  root  disease, 
have  either  escaped  attention  entirely  or  have  been  a  later  develop- 
ment. In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  fungous  parasites  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  become  widespread  and  destructive  in  the 
wild  that  they  do  with  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  they 
are  propagated  in  glass  houses.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  nat- 
ural selection  of  strong  or  resistant  plants  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  that  occurs  in  nature  when  propagation  is  done  by  the  violet 
culturist.  As  a  result  we  see  certain  diseases  becoming  of  more 
-and  more  importance  under  present  intensive  methods  of  propaga- 
tion while  one  at  least  has  become  very  serious  indeed. 

To  fully  understand  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  relation  of 
cultural  conditions  to  the  diseases  under  consideration  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  violets  are  propagated  and  grown  commer- 
cially is  necessary. 
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Violet  Culture. 

In  commercial  violet  culture  the  grower  is  busy  at  all  times  in 
the  year.  Almost  daily  there  are  operations  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  occurrence  and  the  severity  of  disease. 

Cuttings.  At  the  present  time  the  violet  is  propagated  almost 
exclusively  by  means  of  cuttings.  These  cuttings  are  taken  from 
apparently  healthy  plants  in  the  beds  shortly  after  the  warm 
weather  of  spring.  The  strong  terminal  tips  are  cut  to  4  or  5  buds, 
the  larger  leaves  are  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  whereupon  the 
cutting  is  dropped  into  a  pail  of  fresh  water.  The  preparation  of 
cuttings  is  almost  invariably  done  by  women  and  children,  oft- 
times  at  home  in  the  evening.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
cuttings  is  accumulated  they  are  stuck  into  moist  sand  at  a  distance 
of  an  inch  apart  and  in  rows  approximately  2  inches  apart.  The 
sand  is  then  wet  down  very  thoroughly.  The  sand  for  this  purpose 
is  obtained  fresh  each  year  from  the  sand  pit  and  practically  no 
grower  ever  considers  using  the  sand  in  his  cutting  beds  a  second 
time.  If  conditions  there  are  maintained  satisfactory  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cuttings  may  strike  roots  within  a  few  weeks. 

Preparation  of  the  soil.  In  the  meantime  the  old  plants  in  the 
houses  along  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  6,  8,  or  10  inches  have  been 
removed.  New  soil  or  soil  which  has  grown  some  other  crop  for 
three  or  four  years  is  drawn  in.  To  this  a  large  but  varying  amount 
of  manure  is  added  and  very  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the 
beds  by  repeated  turning  over  with  the  fork.  Plants  are  taken 
from  the  sand  sorted  into  firsts  and  seconds  and  the  beds  set  with 
firsts,  the  popular  distance  of  planting  being  9x9  inches.  A 
certain  amount  of  the  seconds  is  placed  between  the  other  plants 
to  be  used  as  reserves  in  case  any  plants  die. 

Cultivation.  When  the  plants  have  become  established  in  the 
soil  they  are  cultivated  from  week  to  week  with  a  tool  commonly 
known  as  a  five  finger.  Great  care  is  used  in  watering  and  ventilat- 
ing. Many  growers  think  the  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  careful 
attention  to  these  two  details  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
can  often  find  two  successful  growers  who  employ  quite  different 
methods  in  this  respect.  Cultivation  continues  until  it  is  time  to 
permit  the  runners  to  spread  over  the  intervening  space.     By 
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autumn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  mat  of  inter- 
woven runners  and  this  matting  increases  as  the  season  progresses, 
Temperature  relations.  The  temperature  most  favorable  for 
violet  culture  lies  between  35  and  45°  Fahrenheit.  When  the 
warm  spring  days  arrive  the  plants  begin  to  decline  and  the  returns 
are  no  longer  profitable.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  very  rich  soil,  that  the  houses  are  kept  covered  with  a 
coat  of  lime  to  reduce  the  amount  of  light,  and  that  the  plants 
require  a  large  amount  of  water.  These  conditions  resemble  quite 
closely  the  conditions  under  which  the  violet  plant  grows  naturally. 
The  point,  however,  which  most  growers  do  not  seem  to  bear  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that  the  violet  in  the  wild  usually  grows  in  open 
woods  where  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  take  away  great  quanti- 
ties of  moisture. 

The  Thielavia  Root  Rot. 

Names  applied  to  the  disease.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
diseases  of  the  violet,  some  of  which  I  shall  discuss  a  little  later, 
the  one  of  greatest  importance  at  the  present  time  is,  without 
question,  the  so-called  root  rot  disease.  Indeed  with  growers  of 
violets  in  New  York  State  the  importance  of  this  disease  so  greatly 
overshadows  any  others  that  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  "the  violet 
disease."  Many  of  our  growers  refer  to  it  as  black  rot;  others  as 
black  root  or  root  rot. 

Although  the  violet  is  the  host  plant  in  which  we  are  particularly 
concerned  today  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  disease  is  not  confined 
to  the  violet  alone,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  diseases  in  plants, 
but  occurs  on  a  wide  range  of  hosts;  almost  every  year  seeing  an 
increase  in  the  list  of  host  plants. 

Some  of  the  most  important  floristic  plants  upon  which  the 
disease  has  been  reported  to  occur  are  violets,  sweet  peas,  also 
field  peas,  cyclamen,  and  asters.  The  disease  has  received  most 
attention,  however,  on  account  of  its  ravages  on  the  roots  of  to- 
bacco both  in  Europe  and  America. 

History  of  the  disease.  Professor  Roland  Thaxter  (1892)  l  first 
discovered  this  disease  on  the  roots  of  violets.     This  also  is  the  first 

1  Dates  refer  to  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  this  country  and  is  among 
the  earlier  records  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  anywhere  as 
such.  Long  ago  Berkeley  and  Broome  (1850)  discovered  the 
disease  on  the  stems  of  field  peas  but  make  little  mention  of  the 
disease  itself,  the  greater  part  of  their  article  having  to  do  with  the 
organism  found  associated.  Sorauer  (1895)  recorded  definite 
injury  to  the  roots  of  cyclamen.  The  first  contribution  dealing 
with  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  disease  as  it  occurs  on  the  tobacco 
is  that  of  Peglion  (1897).  Since  then  the  disease  has  received 
considerable  attention  on  account  of  its  occurrence  on  tobacco, 
the  more  recent  contributors  being  Selby  (1904),  Clinton  (1907), 
and  Gilbert  (1909). 

Had  the  writer  not  overlooked,  until  very  recently,  the  work  of 
Foex  (1910),  he  would  have  been  saved  considerable  labor  as  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  on  the  violet  is  very  well  treated  in  this  con- 
tribution. 

Geographical  distribution.  Where  the  disease  may  have  first 
occurred  remains  in  doubt.  It  was  certainly  present  in  England 
in  1850,  in  Germany  in  1876,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1891. 
How  many  years  it  may  have  existed  in  all  of  these  countries 
previous  to  the  date  of  discovery  is  problematic.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  disease  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  it  has  existed 
for  an  indefinite  period  but  simply  has  been  unobserved.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  disease  that  has 
been  brought  to  us  from  another  country. 

Economic  importance.  One  should  not  infer,  from  what  has  just 
been  said,  that  the  disease  is  of  little  economic  importance  for  this 
is  not  at  all  the  case.  It  is  almost  invariably  true  when  any  plant 
is  brought  under  cultivation  and  is  grown  under  conditions  differ- 
ent from  those  under  which  it  occurs  in  the  wild  that  diseases  of 
little  importance  under  natural  conditions  become  of  considerable 
importance.  In  the  case  of  the  violet,  for  example,  the  losses  from 
this  disease  are  frequently  very  great,  but,  in  its  milder  form  fre- 
quently is  not  recognized  as  a  disease  at  all  and  losses  occur  without 
causing  any  particular  comment.  There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of 
making  estimates  of  such  losses  nor  indeed  is  there  any  satisfactory 
way  of  estimating  losses  from  severe  injury  except  in  cases  where 
the  whole  planting  is  destroyed.     It  may  be  said  then  that  the 
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toll  is  sometimes  rather  small,  at  other  times  much  larger,  while 
occasionally  the  whole  house  may  be  lost. 

Symptoms.  Plants  attacked  by  the  Thielavia  disease  in  its 
various  stages  are  readily  detected.  A  great  many  growers, 
however,  do  not  realize  that  the  various  symptoms  which  I  shall  now 
present  to  you  are  symptoms  of  one  and  the  same  disease.  Indeed, 
one  often  has  considerable  difficulty  in  convincing  growers  that 
this  is  true.  The  most  striking  symptom  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs 
on  the  matured  plant  is  a  yellow  appearance  and  the  somewhat 
dwarfed  and  crinkled  condition  of  the  foliage.  The  foliage  is  not 
as  abundant  and  the  yellow  cast  is  particularly  noticeable  in  con- 
trast with  the  deep  green  of  healthy  plants.  On  making  a  more 
careful  examination  the  underground  stem  will  often  be  found  to 
be  badly  diseased.  It  may  be  cracked  and  rough  or  if  in  very  damp 
soil  often  appears  water-soaked  and  black  in  spots.  Definite 
brown  or  black  lesions  occur  on  the  roots  usually  girdling  them  and 
stand  out  sharply  in  contrast  with  the  normal  white  color.  The 
roots  may  be  girdled  at  many  points.  The  disease  also  occurs  on 
the  runners  and  leaf  petioles  where  very  characteristic  lesions  are 
produced.  When  young  the  lesion  is  a  small  water-soaked  spot 
but  as  it  increases  in  size  the  center  becomes  whitish  and  the  margin 
black.  Sometimes  the  runners  are  entirely  girdled,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  lesion  to  extend  more  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
than  radially. 

Etiology. 

Identity.  When  Berkeley  and  Broome  found  the  disease  on  the 
stems  of  peas  they  were  uncertain  whether  the  fungus  they  found 
there  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  not.  At  any  rate  they  were 
primarily  interested  in  the  fungus  which  they  found  to  be  an 
undescribed  species  and  which  they  called  Torula  basicola.  Zopf 
(1876),  also  interested  in  systematic  mycology,  found  a  fungus  in 
Germany  which  had  several  stages  in  its  life  cycle,  among  them  the 
stage  described  by  Berkeley  and  Broome.  Following  the  adopted 
system  of  nomenclature  he  called  the  fungus  Thielavia  basicola. 
The  proof  that  the  fungus  which  was  found  associated  with  the 
various  lesions  of  this  disease  was  really  the  cause  of  the  disease 
came  much  later.     Indeed,  many  persons  have  found  considerable 
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difficulty  in  settling  this  point  conclusively.  In  many  of  the  experi- 
ments performed  the  fungus  has  been  placed  in  contact  with  vari- 
ous plants  and  has  failed  to  produce  any  definite  lesions. 

Morphology.  Thielavia  basicola  has  in  recent  years  received  con- 
siderable attention  in  many  different  localities  and  there  are  now  a 
number  of  excellent  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  various 
stages  of  this  fungus.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  these  further  than  to  point  out  the 
essential  spore  forms.  The  form  with  which  one  most  frequently 
meets  and  which  is  very  characteristic  is  the  chlamydospore.  Com- 
pared with  most  fungous  spores  this  body  is  unusually  large,  so 
large  indeed  that  one  can  nearly  see  it  with  a  high-power  hand  lens. 
It  is  composed  of  several  segments  (4  to  8)  each  segment  of  which 
is  larger  than  the  spores  of  many  fungi.  Two  or  more  of  the 
segments  near  the  base  of  the  spore  are  usually  without  contents 
and  are  therefore  nearly  colorless.  The  remaining  segments,  how- 
ever, are  dark  brown  in  color  and  have  a  thick  wall.  Mature 
chlamydospores  break  up  readily  into  segments,  each  of  which, 
under  favorable  conditions,  may  germinate  and  grow  into  a  new 
plant. 

The  germination  of  the  segments  is  by  means  of  a  single  tube 
which  is  pushed  forth  and  gradually  elongates  by  growth  at  the 
tip.  The  germ  tube  as  it  increases  in  length  also  becomes  branched 
and  soon  develops  into  a  small  fungus  weft  known  as  a  mycelium. 
From  this  mycelium  new  chlamydospores  develop  in  the  course  of 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  chlamydospores,  however,  there  are  formed 
on  the  new  growth  spore  generating  tubes  from  which  are  devel- 
oped the  endoconidia.  These  are  small  cylindrical  bodies  with 
thin  walls.  They  are  produced  in  abundance  in  the  mycelial  tube 
and  issue  from  its  open  tip  in  long  loose  chains.  The  endoconidia 
may  germinate  as  soon  as  they  are  pushed  forth  from  the  tube 
the  germination  being  by  a  single  germ  tube.  In  the  case  of 
chlamydospores  a  considerable  rest  period  is  necessary  before 
germination  can  be  effected. 

These  two  spore  forms  of  the  fungus  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
but  a  third  form  first  found  by  Zopf  (1876)  and  the  form  from  which 
the  fungus  is  named  does  not  occur  so  abundantly.     In  this  stage 
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a  globose  fruiting  body  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  developed.  In- 
side this  body  numerous  sacs  or  asci  develop  and  within  them  are 
contained  8  spindle-shaped  ascospores.  The  recent  article  by 
Foex  is  accompanied  by  a  fairly  satisfactory  illustration  of  this 
stage  of  the  fungus,  showing  the  occurrence  of  the  fruit  body  within 
the  host  cells. 

Life  History  of  the  Parasite. 

Pathogenicity.  In  the  spring  of  1910  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
give  this  disease  of  violets  considerable  attention  in  cooperation 
with  the  Rhinebeck  Violet  Growers'  Mutual  Protective  Associa- 
tion. Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  determining  the 
exact  cause  of  their  trouble.  The  lesions  on  roots  and  stems  were 
abundant  and  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  could  be  found  in  these 
lesions.  However,  no  fruiting  bodies  or  spores  of  any  kind  could 
be  found  at  that  time  so  it  was  impossible  to  identify  the  organism. 
Considerable  quantities  of  material  were  brought  to  the  laboratory 
for  study  and  numerous  attempts  made  to  isolate  the  organism 
by  the  ordinary  bacteriological  methods.  A  black-appearing  fun- 
gus having  the  fructification  of  an  Acrostalagmus  was  isolated. 
This  was  tested  to  determine  whether  it  had  the  power  of  causing 
disease.  All  attempts  failed.  In  the  meantime  another  fungus 
producing  enormous  quantities  of  black-colored  spores  was  isolated 
and  also  tested  with  negative  results. 

However,  some  other  diseased  plants  were  removed  from  the 
soil  and  an  examination  made  with  a  microscope.  On  these  plants 
abundant  chlamydospores  of  Thielavia  were  found.  A  dilution 
plate  culture  was  made  and  numerous  segments  of  chlamydospores 
located  in  the  culture  medium  by  means  of  the  microscope.  In  a 
few  hours  germ  tubes  from  these  segments  began  to  appear  and  in  a 
few  days  it  was  possible  to  pick  out  the  "  colony"  of  mycelium  which 
had  developed.  These  colonies  were  transferred  to  tubes  of  a 
sterile  medium  in  which  great  quantities  of  chlamydospores  and 
endoconidia  were  soon  produced.  No  difficulty  whatever  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  cultures  when  proper  spore  material  was 
available  for  the  work.  The  culture  medium  used  was  a  potato 
broth  thickened  with  agar. 
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On  September  13,  1912,  quantities  of  spores  were  removed  from 
culture  to  an  atomizer  containing  sterile  water.  Five  violet  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  were  wet  down  thoroughly  with  water  and  then 
sprayed  with  this  suspension  of  spores.  The  plants  were  covered 
over  night  with  a  bell  glass.  Ten  da}^s  later  typical  lesions  of 
black  rot  were  found  on  a  few  runners  and  a  few  days  later  4  of  the 
5  plants  showed  a  number  of  lesions  of  the  disease.  On  November 
24,  1912,  three  lots  of  21  plants  each  in  the  benches  were  sprayed 
respectively  with  pure  cultures  of  Thielama  basicola  isolated  from 
violet,  ginseng,  and  from  tobacco.  The  plants  were  thoroughly 
moistened  with  tap  water  before  inoculation  was  made  and  the 
bed  then  covered  with  waxed  paper  for  a  period  of  24  hours.  At 
the  same  time  inoculations  were  made  spores  were  placed  on  glass 
slides  in  moist  chambers  to  determine  the  percentage  of  germina- 
tion. For  some  reason  or  other  few  of  the  spores  were  in  viable 
condition  although  a  test  two  days  earlier  gave  a  high  percentage 
of  germination.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  abundant 
infection  was  not  obtained  in  this  last  experiment.  However,  a 
good  many  spots  appeared  on  the  plants  in  all  of  the  plats,  cer- 
tainly sufficient  to  prove  without  a  question  that  the  ginseng  and 
tobacco  organism  is  identical  with  the  one  from  violets.  An  un- 
treated lot  of  21  plants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  remained  free 
from  infection.  In  this  case  the  period  of  incubation  was  12  days 
but  many  more  spots  were  evident  after  a  period  of  14  days.  From 
some  of  these  lesions  the  Thielavia  was  again  isolated,  this  time 
with  no  difficulty  whatever. 

Physiology.  Attempts  were  made  to  determine  exactly  how 
the  germ  tube  of  the  spore  gained  entrance  to  the  host  tissue. 
This  matter  was  given  very  careful  attention  but  the  exact  method 
of  penetration  was  not  determined.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
germ  tube  goes  directly  through  the  walls  of  the  cortical  cells. 
At  any  rate  one  can  find  on  making  microscopic  examinations 
that  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  readily  penetrates  the  cell  walls. 
The  minute  holes  through  which  it  passes  from  one  cell  to  another 
are  easily  detected.  The  fungus  may  grow  either  within  or  be- 
tween the  cells.  The  cell  contents  are  quickly  plasmolized  and 
soon  entirely  absorbed  by  the  fungus,  while  cells  can  be  found 
which  are  completely  filled  with  the  mycelium.     The  mycelium 
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is  light  colored  when  young  and  variable  in  size;   as  it  grows  older 
it  becomes  a  darker  color  while  the  old  mycelium  is  nearly  black. 

Incubation.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  inoculations  recorded 
above  it  was  at  least  10  days  after  the  inoculation  before  any 
lesions  appeared.  During  this  period  of  10  days  the  fungus  was 
making  headway  in  the  plant  cells  but  had  not  killed  a  sufficient 
number  to  make  the  lesions  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  When  the 
lesion  first  appears  it  may  be  a  very  small  spot.  From  week  to 
week  it  increases  in  size,  as  the  fungus  gradually  spreads  in  all 
directions  and  kills  new  tissue.  Eventually  the  fungus  may 
spread  through  the  stem  killing  all  of  the  cells  in  which  case  the 
root,  stem,  or  leaf  beyond  that  point  dies. 

Resting  stage.  The  ascosporic  stage  of  the  fungus,  mentioned 
above,  does  not  seem  to  play  a  particularly  important  role  in  the 
life  cycle  of  this  organism.  If  it  were  commonly  developed  it 
would  seem  reasonably  certain  that  the  numerous  workers  in  this 
country  and  abroad  would  have  seen  and  recorded  its  occurrence 
more  frequently.  This  stage  is  often  the  important  one  in  tiding 
a  fungus  over  the  winter  or  other  adverse  circumstances.  In  the 
case  of  Thielavia  basicola,  however,  the  chlamydospores  perform 
this  function  admirably.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  do  not 
germinate  immediately  on  formation  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  normally  function  as  hold-over  bodies.  The  endo- 
conidia  on  the  other  hand  are  short-lived.  They  are  produced  in 
great  quantities  and  provide  for  a  widespread  distribution  of  the 
fungus  during  favorable  periods. 

Propagation  stage.  Shortly  after  the  lesions  became  apparent 
on  the  inoculated  plants  examination  with  the  microscope  revealed 
the  fact  that  certain  mycelial  threads  had  pushed  to  the  surface 
and  that  there  were  developed  on  the  stem  both  endoconidia  and 
chlamydospores.  The  writer  was,  therefore,  surprised  a  little 
later  to  find  that  chlamydospores  were  also  produced  within  the 
cells  of  the  host  plant.  Further  examination  revealed  the  fact  that 
they  occur  there  very  commonly  indeed.  It  was  then  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  Dr.  Thaxter  had  already  mentioned  this  peculiar- 
ity in  his  contribution  in  1891.  Careful  sections  were  made  to 
determine  the  location  of  chlamydospores  with  respect  to  the 
various  tissues,  when  it  was  found  that  they  might  be  formed  in 
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any  of  the  cells  of  a  stem  or  root  even  including  the  ducts  or  sap- 
conducting  vessels.  The  occurrence  of  these  bodies  within  the  cell 
of  the  plant  indicates  further  their  function  as  resting  bodies. 
They  could  only  be  liberated  and  produce  infection  in  new  plants 
with  disintegration  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  occur. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  persons  making  violet  cuttings  rarely 
know  that  the  lesions  on  the  stems  bear  relation  to  the  violet 
disease,  therefore  cuttings  which  have  only  very  small  lesions  on 
them  are  invariably  placed  in  the  soil  along  with  healthy  ones. 
More  than  that  they  fall  into  the  same  pail  of  water  with  healthy 
cuttings  and  thus  abundant  opportunity  is  afforded  for  distribut- 
ing endoconidia  to  many  plants.  That  this  distribution  does 
occur  not  infrequently  was  plainly  apparent  when  some  observa- 
tions were  made  at  the  time  of  taking  the  plants  from  the  sand. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  writer  counted  the  young  plants  actually 
thrown  out  on  account  of  this  trouble  and  found  frequently  as  high 
as  40%  of  the  plants  grown  from  cuttings  infected.  For  the  most 
part  infected  plants  are  easily  detected  as  they  come  from  the  sand. 
The  lesion  which  was  very  small  at  the  time  the  cutting  went  into 
the  sand  increases  in  size  and  the  stem  becomes  black.  Sometimes 
only  a  black  point  is  evident.  There  are  indications  that  the 
black-pointed  plants  are  ones  which  become  infected  from  diseased 
cuttings.  Not  infrequently  many  of  the  new  roots  also  are  in- 
fected. These  are  discarded  but  even  the  most  careful  grower  will 
not  succeed  in  sorting  out  all  of  the  infected  plants.  A  certain 
number  invariably  get  into  the  soil.  Some  of  them  die  after  a 
period  of  time  but  the  slightly  infected  ones  may  live  through  the 
year.  The  cultivation  that  is  done  during  the  summer  naturally 
drags  occasional  diseased  roots  to  the  surface  and  later,  the 
runners  when  they  spread  over  the  ground,  become  infected. 
Furthermore  the  old  roots  of  the  previous  year  are  never  entirely 
removed  in  changing  the  soil  so  that  as  they  slowly  disintegrate 
quantities  of  chlamydospores  from  the  previous  year  are  set  free. 
The  propagation  of  the  fungus  from  one  year  to  another  is  therefore 
usually  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways  and  is  doubly  assured. 
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Control. 

Sanitation.  With  the  above  points  in  mind  the  method  of 
control  may  now  be  approached  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  It 
seems  very  evident  that  only  perfectly  healthy  cuttings  should  be 
used  in  propagating  violets.  This  may  seem  a  simple  proposition 
but  it  always  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  cuttings  which 
are  apparently  free  from  disease  may  have  the  fungus  in  them  in 
the  incubation  stage.  The  sand  used  for  rooting  the  cuttings 
should,  of  course,  be  free  from  rotten  roots  of  previous  years. 
Many  growers  make  a  regular  practice  of  bringing  in  new  sand, 
but  the  old  sand  will  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  for  this  purpose 
providing  it  is  sterilized.  Commercial  formaldehyde  is  effective 
when  diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  pint  to  12J  gallons  of  water.  This 
solution  should  then  be  sprinkled  over  the  cutting  beds  at  the  rate 
of  1  gallon  per  square  foot  of  surface.  The  treated  bed  should  be 
covered  for  12  hours  or  more  with  burlap  or  oil  cloth.  Cuttings 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  sand  until  the  formaldehyde  has  evaporated. 
Evaporation  may  be  facilitated  by  frequent  stirring. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  culling  out  any  affected  plants, 
discarding  those  showing  lesions  on  the  stem,  black  point  or  black 
bands  on  the  roots. 

Protection  to  cuttings.  The  possibility  of  spreading  infection  at 
the  time  of  making  the  cuttings  and  when  sorting  out  diseased 
plants  is  very  great.  There  should  be  some  method  of  protecting 
healthy  cuttings  or  plants  by  dipping  them  in  a  fungicide.  The 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  writer  in  making  such  treatments, 
however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  violets,  particularly  the  cuttings,  are 
very  sensitive  to  chemicals.  Bordeaux  mixture  and  formaldehyde 
at  various  strengths  were  tried  but  the  number  of  plants  killed  was 
too  great  to  warrant  practical  application  of  the  method.  Further 
tests  are  contemplated. 

Disinfection  of  soil.  A  thorough  disinfection  of  all  soil  in  the 
houses  should  then  be  effected.  The  grower  attempts  to  do  this 
in  a  practical  way  by  changing  his  soil  from  year  to  year.  This 
is  a  laborious  and  ofttimes  a  costly  process  but  yet  practically 
necessary  on  account  of  disease.  Many  growers  would  like  to  use 
their  soil  at  least  two  years  if  it  were  not  for  the  occurrence  of  this 
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disease.  Soil  is  disinfected  easily  with  steam  but  most  violet 
houses  are  heated  with  hot  water  so  that  steam  sterilization  is 
impracticable.  With  this  in  mind  the  writer  has  undertaken  to 
disinfect  the  soil  in  violet  houses  by  means  of  the  formaldehyde 
treatment.  Just  how  satisfactory  this  treatment  will  be  remains 
yet  to  be  seen.  Theoretically  it  should  prove  satisfactory,  but 
quite  often  theory  does  not  work  out  in  practice. 

A  particular  case  in  point  is  apparent  in  my  trials  to  control  the 
disease  by  the  method  employed  in  keeping  the  disease  under 
control  in  the  tobacco  fields  in  Connecticut,  namely,  by  acidifying 
the  soil  with  acid  phosphate.  Our  experience  so  far  in  this  treat- 
ment has  not  proved  satisfactory.  Acid  phosphate  used  on  the 
soil  in  the  proportions  usually  advised  for  tobacco  fields  has  not 
held  the  disease  in  check.  Furthermore,  when  perfectly  healthy 
plants  were  placed  in  sterilized  soil,  to  which  the  usual  quantity 
of  acid  phosphate  had  been  added,  they  gave  an  unsatisfactory 
growth  as  compared  with  soil  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Fortunately  not  many  violet  growers  have  begun  the  use  of 
lime.  An  alkaline  soil  is  shown  definitely  by  Briggs  (1908)  to  favor 
the  development  of  Thielavia  and  its  extensive  use  in  the  violet 
house  would  doubtless  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  disease. 
Some  growers  use  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  to  a  certain  extent  and 
for  that  reason  a  test  plat  treated  with  wood  ashes  was  included 
in  the  following  experiment. 

Control  experiments.  An  experiment  was  designed  to  test  the 
effect  of  acid  and  alkaline  fertilizers  on  the  amount  of  disease 
developing  in  affected  plants.  The  experiment  is  imperfect  and 
incomplete  in  certain  respects  but  a  number  of  interesting  points 
developed  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment  which  are  worthy 
of  record.  The  work  is  to  be  repeated  another  year  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  the  present  season. 

Soil  in  part  of  a  greenhouse  bench  was  mixed  thoroughly  and  steri- 
lized by  means  of  formaldehyde.  The  area  was  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts  each  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  wooden  partition. 
Two  plats  were  treated  with  air  slaked  lime  .09  pounds  per  square 
foot  (2  tons  per  acre);  two  others  received  acid  phosphate  in  the 
same  quantity;  the  next  two  received  wood  ashes  in  the  same 
amount;  while  two  others  received  well-rotted  steamed  manure  .45 
pounds  per  square  foot  (ten  tons  per  acre). 
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On  June  16,  1912,  perfectly  healthy  plants  grown  from  care- 
fully selected  cuttings  were  placed  in  one  of  each  of  the  four  plats 
while  in  half  of  the  other  four  were  placed  plants  each  one  of  which 
had  been  grown  from  a  cutting  bearing  a  definite  lesion.  Cuttings 
with  large  lesions  died  in  the  sand  and  the  diseased  plants  used  in 
this  experiment  had  grown  from  cuttings  with  small  lesions.  In 
general  appearance  these  plants  were  about  as  good  as  those  grown 
from  healthy  cuttings.  The  other  half  of  the  plants  were  furnished 
me  by  a  grower.  All  of  them  had  well-developed  roots  every  one 
of  which  was  infected.  These  plants  made  an  attempt  to  grow, 
pushing  out  new  leaves  from  time  to  time  Nearly  all  died  a 
lingering  death,  leaf  by  leaf  curling  up  and  withering.  The  very 
few  that  survived  never  bore  any  flowers  and  do  not  figure  in  the 
yield.  On  August  26  the  following  condition  was  noted:  Of  the 
healthy  plants  those  grown  in  stable  manure  appeared  the  best 
but  those  in  the  phosphate  plat  were  a  close  second.  Those  in  the 
lime  and  wood-ash  plats  were  decidedly  inferior. 

Of  the  diseased  plants  those  in  the  stable-manure  plat  were 
much  the  best  The  plat  in  general  appearance  resembled  much 
the  healthy  plants  in  the  limed  plat.  Plants  in  the  wood-ash  plat 
were  very  poor  indeed  while  those  in  the  phosphate  plat  were  little 
better.  Those  in  the  limed  plat  showed  yellowish  crimped  leaves 
but  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  phosphate  or  wood-ash  plats. 

During  August  and  September  dead  plants  were  removed  from 
time  to  time.  On  October  27th  the  condition  was  as  before.  Of 
the  healthy  lot  the  manured  plat  was  best.  The  phosphated  plat 
was  second,  but  not  a  close  second  owing  to  the  loss  of  many  leaves 
from  marginal  leaf  burning  apparently  due  to  the  acid  phosphate. 
The  wood-ash  plat  lagged  behind,  many  of  the  plants  having  very 
few  runners  even  at  this  date. 

Of  the  diseased  lot  the  order  was  as  formerly;  in  the  manured 
plat  four  of  the  black-rooted  plants  were  still  alive  though  they 
never  bore  any  flowers.  Some  of  the  other  plants  had  made  an 
excellent  growth.  The  runners  were  too  numerous,  too  fine  and 
wiry,  and  the  foliage  had  a  slightly  yellowish  color.  The  wood-ash 
plat  was  the  poorest.  On  this  date  all  of  the  plants  were  small  with 
little  prospect  of  living  long.  A  few  plants  in  each  of  the  other 
plats  seemed  vigorous,  but  the  majority  were  either  dead  or  sickly* 
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During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  of  the  healthy  stock,  6 
plants  in  the  limed  plat  died,  one  of  them  with  the  Thielavia  disease; 
four  plants  in  the  phosphated  plat  died,  all  from  other  causes  than 
Thielavia;   none  died  in  the  manured  or  wood-ash  plats. 

Of  the  diseased  lot,  8  died  in  the  limed  plat,  15  in  the  phosphated, 
5  in  the  manured,  and  13  in  the  plat  treated  with  wood  ashes,  all 
with  the  Thielavia  disease.  Many  others  were  nearly  dead  when 
the  experiment  was  terminated  on  December  9,  1912. 

When  the  plants  were  removed  many  of  them  were  found  in 
had  condition  (Plates  1  and  2).  The  fact  that  so  many  diseased 
plants  had  persisted  is  easily  explained  by  examining  the  photo- 
graph, many  plants  exhibiting  the  same  character.  The  repeated 
development  of  new  roots  above  the  point  of  infection  with  the 
development  of  roots  from  the  runners  carried  the  plant  along  long 
after  most  other  kinds  of  plants  would  have  succumbed. 

The  average  number  of  flowers  per  plant  (counting  only  those 
plants  alive  on  Oct.  27)  for  the  various  plats  was  as  follows :  Healthy 
stock,  limed  plat,  6.4;  acid  phosphate,  10;  stable  manure,  11; 
wood  ashes,  5.4.  Diseased  stock,  limed  plat,  5.7;  phosphate,  5; 
manured,  7.6;  wood-ash,  3. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  stable  manure  gave  best  results.  As 
this  is  a  well-known  fact  the  experiment  was  faulty  in  that  the 
chemicals  were  not  applied  in  addition  to  manure. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  acid  phosphate  could  be  expected 
to  yield  results  when  the  plant  is  already  diseased  before  it  is  placed 
in  the  soil.  The  protection  of  newly-developed  roots,  however, 
might  have  been  expected.  Unfortunately  the  actual  tests  for 
alkalinity  and  acidity  were  not  made. 

Spraying.  It  would  be  desirable  to  prevent  infections  on  the 
runners  if  there  were  any  practical  way  of  effecting  it.  Any  of  the 
common  fungicides  used  as  a  spray  would  probably  be  effective 
providing  the  spray  could  be  applied  thoroughly.  Those  who  have 
sprayed  violet  foliage,  however,  (Galloway  (1903),  Halsted  (1895), 
and  Dorsett  (1900))  advise  against  it  on  account  of  injury.  Further- 
more it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  cover  the  runners  on  the 
underside  with  the  spray.  New  roots  too,  issuing  from  the  run- 
ners at  frequent  intervals,  permit  of  carrying  infection  from  spores 
in  the  soil  to  the  runners  without  the  possibility  of  intervention 
by  a  fungicide. 
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Water  relations.  Many  growers  think  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  the  method  of  watering,  particularly  the  quantity  of  water 
used,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  disease.  Recent  experiments  in 
England  by  Chittenden  (1912)  seem  to  bear  out  this  belief.  It  was 
found  there,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  that  infection  does  not 
occur  readily  on  the  roots  of  plants,  except  when  they  are  grown  in 
soggy  or  water-logged  soil.  The  writer  has  lately  been  attempting 
to  infect  the  roots  of  tobacco  and  sweet  peas  with  the  Thielavia 
fungus.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced.  A  good 
many  plants  have  developed  typical  lesions  of  the  disease  but  the 
amount  of  disease  has  not  been  very  great.  The  soil  used  in  these 
experiments  has  been  a  rather  light  soil  and  one  which  drains  read- 
ily. The  failure  to  obtain  infections  is  attributed  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  soil  cannot  be  kept  wet  enough. 

Crown  Rot. 

Only  brief  mention  will  be  made  of  this  and  the  other  diseases 
to  be  discussed.  The  crown  rot  as  the  name  signifies  is  a  rotting 
of  the  crown  of  plants  with  the  subsequent  death  of  many  of  the 
runners.  The  same  disease  occurs  in  the  cutting  beds  and  is 
commonly  known  as  damping  off.  In  both  cases  the  tissues  be- 
come slimy  and  rot  very  rapidly. 

The  disease  occurs  in  areas  where  plants  have  been  too  wet, 
often  under  a  leak  in  a  water  pipe  or  during  prolonged  wet  weather 
under  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  disease  is  apparently  caused  by  a  fungus  although  no  one 
seems  to  have  studied  it  extensively.  The  organism  in  its  vegeta- 
tive and  sclerotial  stages  has  the  appearance  of  a  Sclerotinia.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  S.  libertiana  a  very  common  disease  producer. 

The  species  of  Sclerotinia  are,  for  the  most  part,  ones  that  take 
advantage  of  plants  in  weakened  condition.  They  more  often 
exist  as  saprophytes  and  are  not  particularly  choice  about  source 
of  food.  For  that  reason  it  is  doubtful  whether  sanitary  measures 
recommended  in  the  case  of  the  Thielavia  root  rot  would  prove 
entirely  effective.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  good  health  of  the  host 
plant  is  of  importance  in  disease  control,  whereas  with  the  more 
active  parasites,  constitutionally  sickly  plants  are  frequently  un- 
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attacked.  Since  the  water-soaking  of  soil  leads  to  an  unhealthy 
condition  and  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent  attendant  circumstance 
of  this  trouble  the  matter  of  control  is  relatively  simple.  Aside 
from  the  removal  of  diseased  plants  some  growers  seem  to  have 
checked  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  heavy  dusting  of  air-slaked 
lime  in  the  affected  region. 

Leaf  Spot  Diseases. 

As  the  name  implies  these  diseases  are  characterized  by  certain 
definite  spots  on  the  foliage.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
organisms  concerned  each  one  of  which  forms  a  perfectly  distinct 
and  definite  type  of  lesion.  The  more  important  ones,  however, 
are  Alternaria  violae  and  Phyllosticta  violae.  Dorsett  (1900)  and 
Galloway  (1903)  regard  the  disease  caused  by  Alternaria  as  the 
most  serious  violet  disease  but  leaf  spots  of  any  kind  have  not 
been  particularly  destructive  in  our  houses  in  recent  years  except 
in  a  few  instances.  In  one  house,  however,  the  Alternaria  disease 
was  very  destructive  for  a  number  of  weeks.  The  owner  of  the 
house  picked  off  infected  leaves  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  but  was 
not  successful  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease  so  that  nearly 
all  of  the  foliage  was  lost.  He  complained  particularly  of  not 
having  the  necessary  foliage  to  surround  the  bunches  of  flowers; 
even  greater  damage  was  done  by  the  loss  of  so  much  leaf  surface 
which  decreased  the  vitality  of  the  plants. 

Spraying  of  violets  for  foliage  troubles  has  met  with  indifferent 
success  according  to  experiments  of  Halsted  (1895  and  1898), 
and  Galloway  (1903)  advises  against  the  use  of  spray.  If  the 
plants  are  watered  late  in  the  day  the  clinging  drops  of  water  should 
be  knocked  from  the  foliage  by  passing  over  them  a  long  stick  held 
at  a  level  which  will  cause  the  leaves  to  bend  and  then  spring  back 
suddenly.  Careful  attention  to  watering  and  the  prompt  removal 
of  spotted  leaves  are  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  combatting 
these  diseases. 

Gray  Mold  of  Leaves. 

Leaves  and  stems  often  turn  yellow  or  brown  and  in  a  day  or  two 
become  covered  with  a  gray  mold.     This  mold  is  a  fungus  of  the 
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genus  Botrytis  possibly  Botrytis  vulgaris,  a  very  common  organism 
living  mostly  as  a  saprophyte  and  only  occurring  on  living  plants 
that  are  very  low  in  vitality.  Whenever  a  leaf  or  stem  is  broken 
or  is  girdled  by  Thielavia,  Botrytis  is  apt  to  appear  on  it  to  com- 
plete the  destruction.  The  occurrence  of  the  mold  in  the  house  is 
not  of  itself  to  be  regarded  seriously. 

Explanation  of  Plates. 

Plate  1.  Violet  plant  grown  from  infected  cutting.  The  plant  was 
placed  in  phosphated  soil  June  16  and  persisted  there  until 
November  5,  1912,  the  date  of  making  this  photograph.  The 
plant  was  lifted  from  the  soil  very  carefully  in  order  to  preserve 
all  the  roots.  The  stem  is  broken  slightly  at  the  point  of  the 
original  lesion.  Foliage  was  a  very  sickly  yellow.  Natural 
size.     No.  6145. 

Plate  2.  Two  violet  plants  with  the  Thielavia  disease,  grown  from  infected 
cuttings.  Photograph  made  November  12,  1912.  Note  the 
dwarfed  foliage,  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  plants  to  live  by  the 
development  of  new  roots  from  above  the  point  of  disease  and 
the  numerous  infections  on  the  new  roots.  Natural  size.  No. 
6177. 
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THE  GLADIOLUS  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

By  B.  Hammond  Tracy,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Delivered  before  the  Society,  March  8,  1913. 


When  I  received  the  invitation  to  address  you  on  the  subject 
of  the  gladiolus  and  its  culture  I  was  very  glad  to  accept  as  it 
affords  me  just  one  more  opportunity  to  try  to  interest  the  flower- 
loving  public  in  this  magnificent  flower. 

During  recent  years  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard 
to  its  history  and  development,  but  I  shall  confine  myself,  in  my 
talk  this  afternoon,  to  its  culture  and  uses. 

The  gladiolus  commends  itself  to  every  one  because  of  its  easy 
culture  and  its  long  period  of  bloom.  No  flower  should  be  neglected, 
but  the  gladiolus  can  be  planted  and  neglected,  even  though  the 
weeds  are  not  cleaned  from  the  bed.  It  is  bound  to  find  a  way  to 
the  surface,  and  with  a  spike  strong  enough  to  be  found  amongst 
the  weeds.  So  for  this  reason  many  a  gardener  who  has  at  times 
to  neglect  his  garden,  or  at  least  parts  of  it,  finds  the  gladiolus  will 
survive  and  come  forth  with  an  abundance  of  bloom,  provided  he 
does  give  it  some  attention. 

In  order  to  have  a  long  season  it  is  well  to  plant  the  bulbs  very 
close  together  in  flats  or  boxes  of  loam,  or  better  yet,  in  cocoanut 
loam.  You  can  gain  at  least  a  month.  They  transplant  very 
easily  and  all  that  is  needed  is  moisture  to  induce  the  bulb  to  start 
roots.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  boxes  in  a  partially  shaded  position, 
and  not  too  warm,  so  as  to  start  root  growth  rather  than  the  spike. 
When  the  spike  starts,  as  it  always  does  on  some  varieties,  in  the 
early  sping,  it  is  well,  when  planting,  to  clean  off  all  the  husk,  as  it 
starts  roots  much  quicker  than  when  planted  with  the  husk  on. 
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In  fact,  it  is  always  better  to  clean  off  the  husk  when  planting  after 
May  1st,  but  before  this,  I  should  advise  leaving  the  jacket  on, 
as  the  ground  is  cold  and  the  bulb  seems  to  do  better  if  not  entirely 
exposed  to  the  cold  soil.  Bulbs  can  be  planted  in  the  open  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  without  danger  for  by  the  time  the 
spike  reaches  the  top  of  the  ground  all  danger  of  frosts  will  be  past. 
The  bulbs  which  you  have  started  in  the  boxes  should  not  be  planted 
out  until  all  danger  of  frosts  is  past.  You  will  also  find  it  quite  an 
advantage  to  have  some  ready  to  plant  in  spots  where  some  seed 
has  failed  to  germinate,  or  in  some  corner  in  front  of  shrubbery. 

By  continuous  planting  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  up  to  June 
15th,  or  even  as  late  as  July  1st,  one  can  have  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  bloom  from  early  July  until  frosts. 

A  better  way  to  have  a  bed  of  continuous  bloom  is  to  plant  all 
at  one  time,  but  different  sized  bulbs.  I  mean  by  this,  say  for 
instance,  if  you  were  planting  America,  have  some  bulbs  that  do 
not  quite  measure  one  inch  in  diameter  and  then  running  up  to  the 
very  large  bulbs.  By  so  doing  you  would  have  perpetual  bloom, 
for  the  large  bulbs  would  bloom  first  and  the  smaller  ones  follow 
along  as  fast  as  they  mature.  This  does  away  with  making 
several  plantings  at  different  times,  which  is  not  nearly  as  conven- 
ient, especially  if  you  want  to  have  something  planted  in  amongst 
the  gladiolus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  the  most  expensive  varieties,  especially 
when  one  wants  them  for  cut  flowers  or  for  garden  decoration.  In 
order  to  have  a  large  named  collection  one  must  buy  the  more 
expensive  varieties,  as  new  and  rare  kinds  must  be  expensive.  A 
good  mixture  gives  splendid  results,  but  if  one  cares  to  carry  out  a 
color  scheme  it  is  much  better  to  buy  named  varieties  of  a  certain 
color,  but  in  this  case  also,  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  the  effect 
with  the  most  expensive  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  to  know  is  the  habit  of  growth 
of  the  different  varieties,  so  that  you  may  select  something  which 
will  give  the  desired  effect.  If  cut  bloom  is  wanted  as  well  as 
garden  decoration,  the  varieties  with  slender  and  more  or  less 
twisted  and  crooked  stems  will  give  the  best  results  for  vase  arrange- 
ment. The  flowers  will  answer  a  double  purpose  when  grown  in 
the  garden  if,  after  two  or  three  flowers  have  opened,  you  cut  the 
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spike  and  take  it  into  the  house  for  further  development.  In  this 
way  you  have  the  garden  effect  for  a  time  and  the  pleasure  in  the 
house  as  well,  at  the  same  time  keeping  your  garden  in  a  neat  and 
tidy  condition.  When  any  flower  is  left  in  the  garden  to  bloom  to 
its  limit  it  gives  a  ragged  and  unkempt  appearance. 

When  color  alone  is  wanted  in  the  garden  the  best  varieties  for 
this  purpose  are  those  with  a  strong,  vigorous  growth  of  spike  as 
these  will  stand  up  without  staking  and  will  bloom  almost  to  the 
end  before  they  have  a  ragged  appearance.  A  few  of  the  varieties 
for  this  purpose  are  Independence,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Dawn,  and 
America  in  the  pink  section,  while  lighter  varieties  giving  splendid 
effects  are  Jean  Dieulafoy,  I.  S.  Hendrickson,  and  Augusta.  In 
yellows,  Sunrise,  Canary  Bird,  and  Madam  Lemoinier  or  Golden 
Queen.  In  purples,  Baron  Hulot,  Roy  ale,  and  Scarsdale  for 
mauve;  Harvard  and  Cracker  Jack  for  rich  dark  reds;  and 
Brenchleyensis  and  Mrs.  Beecher,  also  Princeps,  for  brilliant  reds. 
For  a  color  combination,  you  will  find  nothing  better  than  a 
planting  of  America,  Sunrise,  and  Baron  Hulot.  Another  good 
one,  is  a  bed  of  Cracker  Jack,  Isaac  Buchanan,  and  Augusta. 

These  same  combinations  make  most  effective  bouquets.  There 
are  many  other  combinations  that  are  good  for  massing,  but  I 
have  mentioned  those  which  I  consider  superior  and  yet  at  a 
moderate  price.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  large  plantings  and  for 
this  reason  advocate  the  more  reasonable  priced  ones.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  Independence.  It  is  such 
a  remarkably  strong  variety  and  the  color  holds  so  well  in  sun  and 
storm,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  and  the  foliage  is  always  a  deep  rich 
green,  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  brilliant  rose  pink  of  the  flowers. 

But  few  people  plant  their  bulbs  close  enough  together.  It  is 
much  better  to  do  so,  as  they  help  support  each  other  and  when  in 
bloom  you  have  a  wealth  of  color  and  the  foliage  covers  up  the 
bare  ground.  This  effect  cannot  be  produced  when  they  are 
planted  too  far  apart  and  give  a  straggly  appearance. 

Let  me  repeat  again,  that  to  get  the  best  results,  whether  your 
bulbs  are  mixtures  or  named  varieties,  you  must  plant  bulbs  of 
considerably  different  size,  some  large,  some  small.  You  will  get 
better  results  and  you  will  'get  a  longer  period  of  bloom.  Yet  I  am 
afraid  if  your  seedsman  should  make  you  such  a  shipment,  without 
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explanation,  he  would  receive  word  from  you,  that  some  of  the 
bulbs  sent  were  too  small.  Whenever  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
explain  this  to  my  customers,  I  do  so,  but  otherwise  it  would  be 
impractical  for  me  to  make  a  shipment  without  grading  the  bulbs 
as  to  size.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  bulbs  are  of  blooming 
age  rather  than  size. 

Splendid  effects  may  be  produced  by  planting  a  bed  of  snap- 
dragons and  gladioli,  setting  out  the  plants  at  the  same  time  you 
plant  the  bulbs,  with  due  regard  for  the  combination  of  color  when 
in  bloom.  The  bulbs  will  soon  come  up,  the  snapdragons  will 
cover  the  ground,  so  that  a  few  bulbs  will  cover  a  greater  space. 
It  is  not  well  to  plant  bulbs  among  flowers  which  give  too  much 
shade  to  the  bulb  in  the  early  stages  of  growth;  that  is  to  say  in 
peony  beds  or  in  thick  rose  beds.  If  the  rose  bushes  are  scattered 
in  a  bed,  there  is  no  better  flower  to  grow  among  them  than  the 
gladiolus.  They  will  do  well  planted  among  almost  any  annual 
and  much  better  garden  effects  can  be  derived  by  planting  in  this 
manner;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  bulb  must  have  the 
advantage  of  being  started  before  the  other  flowers  shade  the 
ground. 

When  the  gladiolus  blooms  are  wanted  purely  for  cut  flowers,  the 
best  place  for  planting  is  in  the  vegetable  garden,  planting  them  two 
to  three  inches  apart  in  the  row,  rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit 
of  thorough  cultivation,  and  at  least  five  or  six  inches  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  bulb.  To  get  the  best  results  you  must  plant 
deep  for  the  new  bulb  forms  on  top  of  the  one  you  plant,  before  it 
blooms,  and  in  order  to  get  the  ground  support  for  the  roots  as 
well  as  for  the  flower  spike,  it  must  be  planted  this  depth.  I 
plant  a  great  many  of  my  bulbs  eight  inches  deep,  especially  when 
I  want  exhibition  blooms. 

When  planted  shallow,  the  first  wind  storm  blows  over  the 
spike,  naturally  loosening  the  bulb  and  breaking  off  some  of  the 
roots,  thereby  losing  vitality,  and  giving  inferior  bloom,  if  it  blooms 
at  all. 

When  planted  deep,  it  takes  a  longer  time  for  the  spike  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  ground  and  the  soil  should  be  worked  over  and  kept 
loose;  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  any  more  essential  for  the  gladiolus 
than  for  any  flower. 
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I  have  said  nothing  about  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  they  will 
do  well  in  any  garden,  in  any  soil,  prepared  as  any  garden  should  be. 

I  wish  that  the  gladiolus  might  be  grown  this  year  in  every 
garden,  and  I  also  wish  that  my  suggestions  as  to  planting  and 
cutting  might  be  followed  for  I  feel  sure  that  the  results  would 
guarantee  satisfaction. 


FERTILIZER  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ORCHARD  AND 

GARDEN. 

By  Prof.  G.  E.  Adams,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 


Delivered  before  the  Society,  March  22,  1913. 


As  long  as  man  continues  to  cultivate  the  orchard  and  garden 
there  will  be  presented  to  him  fertilizer  problems.  No  sooner  do 
we  solve  one  problem  than  there  is  presented  to  us  some  new  ques- 
tion to  be  answered.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  grower  to  meet  these 
new  problems  and  solve  them  which  measure  his  success  as  a 
gardener  or  orchardist. 

Fertility  means  more  than  mere  plant  food.  Some  of  the  soils 
which  contain  the  largest  amounts  of  the  mineral  elements  of  plant 
food  are  non-productive  because  of  the  absence  of  some  conditio  a 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  those  plant  food  elements  may 
become  available  to  the  plant. 

A  fertilizer  may  be  defined  as  any  substance  which,  when  added 
to  the  soil,  will  increase  its  crop-producing  ability  under  favorable 
conditions.  This  action  may  be  upon  the  crop  direct  or  it  may  be 
upon  the  properties  of  the  soil  and  thus  indirectly  upon  the  soil. 
Therefore  we  may  classify  all  of  the  fertilizing  materials  in  two  large 
groups.  First,  the  direct  fertilizers  or  those  which  furnish  one  or 
more  of  the  so-called  essential  elements  of  plant  food,  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  or  potash.  Under  this  head  will  come  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate,  muriate 
of  potash,  etc.,  and  the  farm  manures.  We  may  call  this  group  the 
nutritive  fertilizer  group.  The  second  group  consists  of  the  indirect 
fertilizers  or  those  materials  which  may  not  of  themselves  furnish 
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any  needed  element  of  plant  food,  but  which  exert  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  soil  or  soil  compounds  which  results  in  increased  crop 
production.  As  examples  of  this  group  we  may  mention  the  cal- 
cium compounds  and  the  green  manure  crops.  The  materials  in 
this  group  are  known  as  the  stimulant  fertilizers. 

We  have  passed  the  time  when  we  consider  the  soil  as  simply  a 
mass  of  inert  material  from  which  plants  grow,  and  have  come  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  manufacturing  plant  which  is  turning  the  raw 
fertilizing  materials  into  finished  products  pleasing  to  the  sight  and 
taste  of  mankind.  Personally  I  like  to  consider  the  soil  as  a  group 
of  laboratories,  biological,  chemical,  and  physical,  and  our  fertiliza- 
tion, whether  it  be  the  addition  of  direct  plant  food  or  of  a  stimu- 
lant, has  for  its  object  the  keeping  of  these  laboratories  keyed 
up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

On  many  of  our  New  England  soils  the  lack  of  efficiency  is  pri- 
marily due  to  a  lack  of  decaying  organic  matter  or  humus.  If 
proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  it 
matters  not  how  much  plant  food  be  applied  to  the  soil,  the  result 
will  be  a  constantly  diminishing  yield  until  the  returns  received 
will  no  longer  justify  the  expenditures  for  plant  foods. 

In  the  case  of  the  orchard,  the  crop  residue  for  maintaining 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  confined  to  the  leaves  which  annually 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  vegetable  garden,  as  a  rule,  the  resi- 
dues returned  are  far  from  sufficient  to  make  up  the  loss  of  organic 
matter  accompanying  the  growing  of  vegetable  crops  under  our 
modern  intensive  market  garden  methods.  On  this  account  we 
must  have  resource  either  to  the  green  manuring  crops  or  to  stable 
manures  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  stable  manure  aside 
from  the  value  of  the  direct  plant  food  contained  therein  which  we 
may  express  in  dollars  and  cents  has  a  value  upon  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  a  price.  This  is  the  effect  upon  the  soil  in  bringing 
to  it  organic  matter,  as  a  promoter  of  the  growth  of  the  useful 
organisms  within  the  soil,  especially  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  nitrifying  processes;  also  its  value  as  a  promoter  of  plant 
growth,  repeated  trials  showing  that  the  results  obtained  from  the 
use  of  stable  manure  on  soils  of  certain  types,  especially  those  de- 
ficient in  organic  matter,  cannot  be  secured  when  a  like  amount 
of  plant  food  in  commercial  fertilizers  is  used. 
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The  greatest  value  of  the  green  manure  crops  is  in  furnishing 
and  maintaining  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  The 
amount  of  material  added  will  vary  from  three  to  ten  tons  of  green 
vegetable  matter  per  acre,  depending  upon  the  crop  grown  and  the 
stage  of  maturity  at  the  time  when  it  is  added  to  the  soil.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  green  material  thus  furnished,  the  green  manures  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  decreasing  the  injurious  bacteria  of  the  soil. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  in  fields  left  fallow  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  from  the  soil  due  to  the  action  of  injurious  bacteria  is  in 
some  cases  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
removed  in  the  growing  crop.  These  injurious  bacteria  are  found 
to  disappear  very  largely  in  the  presence  of  green  crops.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  leguminous  crops 
which,  in  addition  to  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  soil  nitrogen, 
will  add  a  very  material  amount  to  the  soil  supply,  if  soil  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  their  growth. 

The  effect  of  the  green  manuring  crops  in  concentrating  within 
their  tissues  the  plant  foods  which  are  being  made  soluble  at  the 
time  of  year  when  their  growth  is  most  active,  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant point  for  consideration  in  their  use.  In  the  case  of  orchards 
the  trees  of  which  are  making  too  much  wood  growth,  the  intro- 
duction of  green  crops  to  compete  for  both  food  and  water  at  a 
time  when  the  plants  are  making  a  too  succulent  wood  growth  which 
would  be  liable  to  injury  by  freezing  is  a  very  desirable  procedure, 
as  by  this  method  the  plant  food  can  be  put  into  growth  which,  if 
turned  into  the  ground  early  enough  in  the  succeeding  season,  will 
assist  in  wood  growth  at  a  time  when  such  growth  is  desired. 

As  to  the  type  of  green  manuring  crop  which  we  shall  use  in  the 
orchard,  whether  it  be  a  nitrogen  gatherer  or  a  nitrogen  consumer, 
will  depend  upon  the  type  of  soil,  kind  of  orchard,  and  also  upon 
the  age  of  the  trees.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  peach 
orchard  the  leguminous  crops  should  be  used  with  caution;  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  alternate  a  leguminous 
crop  such  as  crimson  clover  or  soy  beans  with  a  non-legume  as 
buckwheat  or  rye.  In  the  case  of  apples,  the  system  of  green 
manuring  will  need  to  be  varied,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  tree. 

On  many  soils  leguminous  crops  are  used  when  the  trees  are 
young  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  as  much  wood  growth  as  possible; 
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later,  as  the  trees  approach  the  bearing  age,  it  is  often  found 
desirable  to  change  the  type  of  cover  crop  in  alternate  years  or  to 
use  a  mixture  of  legumes  and  non-leguminous  crops  so  as  to  check 
the  wood  growth  and  hasten  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  In  the 
case  of  old  orchards  which  have  been  neglected  and  which  it  is 
desired  to  rejuvenate,  the  best  results  are  secured  when  the  legumes 
are  used  as  green  manure  crops. 

In  vegetable  growing  green  manuring  at  present  plays  but  little 
part,  owing  to  the  high  value  of  much  of  the  land  used.  The  large 
applications  of  stable  manure  furnish  a  supply  of  organic  matter 
at  a  smaller  cost  than  the  same  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the 
shape  of  a  green  manure  crop  could  be  secured  when  we  consider 
the  time  required  for  its  production  and  the  consequent  loss  of  a 
money  crop.  With  the  continued  increasing  demand  for  the 
vegetable  products  and  the  constantly  diminishing  supply  of  stable 
manure,  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  greater  recourse 
will  have  to  be  made  to  the  green  manure  crops.  In  the  case  of 
the  market  gardener  the  largest  dependence  will  probably  be  made 
upon  the  leguminous  crops  in  order  that  the  supply  of  nitrogen  be 
augmented  as  well  as  the  organic  material  increased. 

Of  the  mineral  indirect  fertilizers  the  calcium  compounds  are 
the  ones  which  at  the  present  time  are  receiving  the  most  attention. 
Among  the  functions  of  the  calcium  compounds  the  following  may 
be  mentioned :  to  correct  soil  acidity,  to  assist  in  rendering  insoluble 
plant  food  soluble,  to  hasten  decay  of  organic  matter,  to  favor  the 
growth  of  soil  organisms,  and  to  prevent  certain  plant  diseases. 
The  larger  number  of  our  cultivated  crops  give  their  best  returns 
when  grown  in  soils  which  are  not  acid.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  very  few  of  the  crops  which  are  not  greatly  benefited  by 
liming  are  not  injured  thereby.  Gypsum  or  land  plaster  does  not 
have  a  corrective  effect  upon  soil  acidity. 

An  abundance  of  calcium  compounds  in  the  soil  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect  in  rendering  some  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  and 
potash  compounds  available  to  the  plant.  They  also  favor  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  proving  especially  helpful  when 
used  after  plowing  in  green  manure  crops.  The  presence  of 
calcium  in  the  form  of  carbonate  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  activity  of  some  of  the  most  important  soil  organisms,  namely 
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those  which  are  found  associated  with  the  legumes  and  act  as 
nitrogen  gatherers.  There  are  certain  plant  diseases  which  can 
develop  only  in  acid  media  and  which  may  be  controlled  in  a 
measure  at  least  by  the  application  of  certain  of  the  calcium  com- 
pounds. A  disease  which  comes  in  this  class  is  the  club  root  of 
the  cabbage.  Physically  the  calcium  compounds  tend  to  make 
those  soils  of  a  clayey  nature  more  crumbly  and  easier  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

In  the  use  of  all  of  the  lime  compounds,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  use  them  to  excess,  otherwise  the  beneficial  actions  above 
enumerated  may  be  more  than  counteracted  by  the  injurious 
effects  of  their  application.  In  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
quick-lime  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  is  hastened  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  its  loss  a  very  serious  matter;  the 
formation  of  nitrates  may  be  so  hastened  as  to  result  in  their 
formation  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  used  by  the  growing 
plant  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  a  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the 
nitrates  being  taken  out  in  the  drainage  waters.  As  there  are 
certain  diseases  which  are  checked  by  liming,  there  are  also  others 
which  are  encouraged  by  an  excess  of  lime  in  the  soil.  A  case  of 
this  kind  is  the  potato  scab. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  effect  of  lime,  especially 
when  used  in  excess,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  results  will  proba- 
bly follow  the  use  of  comparatively  small  applications  of  lime  at 
frequent  intervals,  rather  than  the  use  of  large  quantities  with 
comparatively  long  periods  elapsing  between  applications.  This 
is  particularly  true  upon  soils  of  a  light  sandy  nature  such  as  is 
occupied  by  many  of  our  truck  farms. 

As  to  the  form  of  lime  to  be  employed,  I  believe  there  can  be  no 
general  rule,  the  form  to  use  being  largely  a  matter  of  local  condi- 
tions. In  order  to  get  a  basis  for  comparison  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  to  furnish  the  same  amount  of  calcium  oxide 
contained  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  pure  stone  lime  will  require 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  water-slaked  or  hydrated  lime 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form 
of  air-slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone.  To  express  the  comparative 
value  of  the  three  forms  of  lime  on  a  financial  basis  it  may  be  said 
that  if  a  ton  of  quick-lime  can  be  purchased  for  seven  dollars,  in 
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order  to  make  the  price  of  a  pound  of  calcium  oxide  the  same,  we 
must  purchase  the  hydrated  lime  for  $5.30  and  a  ton  of  ground 
limestone  for  $3.95. 

Were  our  discussion  confined  to  the  orchard  problems  alone  the 
use  of  lime  would  have  demanded  but  little  attention  except  as  the 
calcium  content  of  the  soil  affects  the  soil  conditions  in  general. 
Extensive  experiments  with  young  fruit  trees  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station  have  shown  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
applications  of  lime  have  resulted  in  injury  to  the  growing  trees. 
Of  the  fruits  in  this  experiment,  the  cherry,  Burbank  plum,  and 
quince  were  the  only  ones  to  be  benefited  by  liming  while  in  the 
group  which  was  slightly  injured  by  liming  would  be  placed  the 
peach,  apple,  and  pear,  together  with  the  Concord  grape.  Of  the 
small  fruits,  Cuthbert  raspberry,  gooseberry,  and  currant  were 
benefited  while  the  blackberry  and  blackcap  raspberry  were 
distinctly  injured.  Of  the  garden  vegetables  the  carrot  is  slightly 
benefited  while  the  only  one  which  is  slightly  injured  by  liming  is 
the  tomato.  Lime  is  usually  decidedly  beneficial  to  all  of  the 
other  vegetables. 

In  the  matter  of  the  direct  plant  foods  for  orchard  trees,  there 
have  been  a  few  experiments  reported  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  direct  applications  of  plant  foods  are  not  beneficial  to  orchard 
fruits  especially  the  apple.  It  is  probably  only  under  very  special 
conditions  that  such  results  are  obtained.  It  would  seem  to  be 
utterly  impossible  to  continue  indefinitely  to  grow  the  fruit  trees 
without  an  addition  of  plant  food  to  the  soil.  Stewart  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  computed  the  annual  plant  food  draft  of  mature  apple 
trees  to  be  as  follows.  The  figures  include  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit 
and  are  based  upon  thirty-five  trees  per  acre.  Nitrogen  removed 
53  lbs.,  phosphoric  acid  15.29  lbs.,  potash  64  lbs.  A  crop  of  wheat 
of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  of  grain  and  one  and  one-third  tons 
of  straw,  according  to  the  average  analyses  given  will  remove  43.7 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  15.4  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  26.7  pounds 
of  potash  annually.  When  considering  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tree  fruits  remove  practically  the  same  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  the  wheat,  a  fourth  more  nitrogen,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  potash.  If  orcharding  is  to  be  successful 
it  hardly  seems  plausible  to  advocate  the  withholding  of  plant  food 
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elements  from  the  orchard.  With  the  tree  fruits  the  best  results, 
as  gathered  from  experimental  data,  seem  to  have  been  obtained 
where  stable  manure  has  been  used  as  a  source  of  plant  food. 

In  buying  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  orchard  one  can  probably 
use  forms  which  are  not  so  quickly  available  as  would  be  desirable 
in  the  more  rapidly  growing  vegetable  crops  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  trees  occupy  the  ground  continuously  throughout  the  year  and 
are  able  to  make  use  of  the  plant  food  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
In  fertilizing  the  orchard,  young  trees  can  probably  receive  com- 
paratively larger  applications  of  nitrogenous  material  than  would 
be  advisable  when  the  trees  are  approaching  bearing  age.  The 
potash,  on  the  other  hand,  may  probably  be  slightly  less  than  in 
older  orchards.  In  the  case  of  the  tree  fruits  we  have  the  young 
or  growing  stage  when  wood  growth  is  the  sole  object.  At  this  time 
we  might  consider  the  fertilization  to  be  more  purely  of  a  stimu- 
lating nature.  When  the  trees  reach  the  age  when  it  is  desired 
to  put  them  into  bearing,  the  nitrogenous  elements  should  be  re- 
duced and  the  mineral  elements  increased  as  experimental  data 
indicate  very  strongly  that  nitrogen  stimulates  leaf  and  wood 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  When  the 
orchard  begins  to  produce  fruit,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  potash  content  in  order  that  we  may  get  fruit  of  the 
highest  color. 

The  third  type  of  orchard  fertilization  which  often  is  necessary 
in  New  England  is  the  fertilization  connected  with  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  old  neglected  trees.  Where  such  work  has  been  undertaken 
the  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  a  formula  containing 
about  8%  nitrogen  in  a  quickly  available  form,  3%  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  11%  of  potash,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  being  much 
higher  than  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  two  previous  classes  of  trees.. 
The  formula  which  is  advocated  by  the  New  Hampshire  station 
for  young  trees  contains  but  5%  of  nitrogen,  with  8%  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  8%  of  potash.  As  a  source  of  the  nitrogen  comparatively 
quickly  available  forms  may  be  used  although  if  a  rotation  of  green 
manuring  crops  is  practiced,  after  a  few  years  the  nitrogen  may  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  applied  fertilizer,  entire  dependence 
being  placed  upon  the  nitrogen  added  by  the  growth  of  legumes. 

As  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  bone  meal  and  basic  slag  seem  to 
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be  taking  precedent  today.  When  those  two  materials  are  used, 
not  only  will  the  requisite  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  be  furnished 
but  probably  the  lime  added  to  the  soil  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  calcium  content  of  the  land  without  any  direct  applications  of 
lime  as  such.  As  a  carrier  of  potash,  sulphate  seems  to  be  more 
desirable  than  muriate. 

We  might  summarize  the  fertilization  of  the  orchard  by  saying 
that  when  the  trees  are  young  there  should  be  furnished  fertilizer 
enough  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  vigorous  condition.  This  amount 
will  be  gradually  increased  until  the  trees  reach  full  maturity  when 
the  fertilizer  applied  should  furnish  at  least  50  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
15  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  60  pounds  of  potash  per  acre 
annually,  bearing  in  mind  that  if  leguminous  green  crops  are  grown, 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  fertilizer  can  be  directly 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  growth  of  the  green  manuring  crop 
is  luxuriant  and  successful.  Stable  manure  when  used  should  be 
furnished  in  quantities  equivalent  to  about  ten  tons  per  acre.  Or- 
chard fruits  are  practically  the  only  plants  which  remove  the  plant 
food  ingredients  from  the  soil  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
contained  in  stable  manure,  hence  if  one  has  an  available  supply 
of  stable  manure,  no  better  material  can  be  found  for  use  in  the 
orchard.  If  the  supply  of  animal  manures  is  limited  and  depend- 
ence must  be  placed  primarily  upon  commercial  fertilizers,  the 
trees  should  be  watched  and  those  individual  trees  making  the 
least  satisfactory  growth  should  receive  an  application  of  stable 
manure. 

The  fertilizer  problems  of  the  vegetable  gardener  are  of  a  some- 
what different  nature  from  those  of  the  orchardist.  In  the  case  of 
the  orchardist  the  fertilizer  should  be  considered  as  a  long  term 
investment  while  the  vegetable  gardener  must,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  receive  returns  in  a  comparatively  few  weeks  or  months 
at  most.  In  years  past  the  main  dependence  for  fertility  has  been 
stable  manure.  With  the  constantly  increasing  areas  devoted 
to  vegetable  crops  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses  kept  in  cities  to  furnish  manure,  they  are  now  facing  a  new 
set  of  fertilizer  problems.  The  large  annual  applications  of  stable 
manures  made  have  been  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  plant  food 
requirements  of  the  crop,  but  more  with  the  view  of  maintaining 
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the  highest  efficiency  of  humus  content  in  the  soil.  Indications 
from  experiments  with  the  garden  vegetables  show  that  by  rein- 
forcing stable  manure  with  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  better  results  are  obtained  from  smaller  applications  thus 
reinforced  than  where  entire  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  manure 
alone,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  stable  manure  is  a  one-sided 
fertilizer,  being  rich  in  nitrogen  and  deficient  in  mineral  elements. 
In  the  case  of  those  crops  which  are  grown  primarily  for  their 
leafy  portions,  the  nitrogen  content  should  be  comparatively  high 
in  any  commercial  fertilizers  which  are  applied.  A  good  composi- 
tion for  fertilizers  of  this  class  is  one  containing  4%  of  nitrogen,  8% 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  10%  of  potash,  the  size  of  the  application 
depending  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  being 
grown.  In  the  market  garden  500  to  1000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
when'  used  as  supplemental  to  stable  manure,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered excessive.  With  the  root  crops  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  should  be  slightly  increased  and  the  nitrogen  reduced 
somewhat. 

We  may  define  the  best  fertilization  as  that  soil  treatment  which 
constantly  tends  to  maintain  the  most  favorable  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  together  with  those  conditions  which  are  best  suited  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  favorable  organisms  of  the  soil, 
and,  finally,  leaving  the  soil,  after  removing  the  maximum  crops, 
in  as  good  a  state  of  fertility  as  before  the  crops  were  grown. 


Discussion. 

Question.  In  breaking  up  land  for  potatoes  how  much  lime 
should  be  used? 

Answer.  I  would  advise  a  primary  application  of  about  one 
ton  air-slaked  lime  to  the  acre,  thoroughly  harrowed  in  two  or 
three  weeks  before  planting  time  in  order  to  avoid  any  caustic 
effects  on  the  land.  In  case  ground  limestone  should  be  used  one 
and  one-half  tons  per  acre. 

Question.  I  have  been  informed  that  lime  should  not  be  plowed 
in;  you  say  it  should  be  harrowed. 

Answer.     It  should  be  applied   broadcast   and  harrowed  in  as 
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soon  as  possible.     Harrow  it  in  immediately  after  application  as 
it  is  liable  to  become  lumpy  if  left  on  the  surface. 
Question.     What  is  the  value  of  hen  manure? 

Answer.  Hen  manure  is  particularly  rich  in  nitrogen  which 
tends  to  leaf  production  and  therefore  an  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  should  be  applied.  To  one-half  ton  poultry  manure 
add  100  pounds  sulphate  of  potash  and  700  pounds  acid  phosphate. 
Never  use  lime  in  connection  with  poultry  manure. 

Question.  Would  lime  scattered  on  the  lawn  have  any  effect 
on  sorrel  and  weeds? 

Answer.     I  should  prefer  using  bone  meal. 

Question.  Is  there  any  fertilizing  value  in  the  waste  of  an 
acetylene  gas  plant? 

Answer.  I  can't  answer  that  question  definitely.  The  exact 
effect  of  this  substance  on  plant  growth  has  not  been  as  yet  estab- 
lished. Some  experiments  have  been  tried  but  more  study  of  the 
matter  is  needed.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  it  should  be  used 
only  after  exposure  to  the  air. 

Question.  I  have  used  sulphate  of  iron  on  the  manure  pile  to 
kill  fly  eggs  and  larvae.     Does  it  injure  the  manure? 

Answer.  No  injury  to  the  manure  would  result  from  such  use 
of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Question.     What  is  the  effect  of  common  table  salt  on  the  soil? 

Answer.  The  use  of  salt  is  simply  of  indirect  value.  It  has  most 
value  as  a  weedicide  but  practically  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
as  a  fertilizer.     Better  put  money  in  some  other  material. 

Question.     How  do  coal  ashes  compare  with  wood  ashes? 

Answer.  In  wood  ashes  there  is  35%  of  lime  and  some  potash. 
In  coal  ashes  there  is  no  lime  present.  They  simply  act  as  a 
mechanical  absorbent  and  their  only  value  is  to  lighten  up  the  soil. 
They  do  no  harm  and  are  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizing  medium. 

Question.  What  is  the  value  of  soil  analysis  to  the  average 
man? 

Answer.  To  the  average  man  the  value  of  soil  analysis  is  very 
slight.  No  method  of  soil  analysis  would  tell  you  today  the  amount 
of  plant  food  available  to  crops.  The  purely  chemical  analysis 
to  a  practical  man  is  of  very  little  use. 


THE   MAKING   OF   A   COUNTRY   ESTATE. 
By  Henry  Wild,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Delivered  before  the  Society,  March  29,  1913. 


In  the  suburban  districts  of  almost  every  large  city  throughout 
the  country  at  the  present  time  we  can  see  the  familiar  sign  "  Farm 
for  Sale."  A  few  years  ago,  unless  the  farm  was  within  reasonable 
driving  distance  of  railway  station  or  town,  the  farm  that  could 
be  bought  for  the  hundred  per  acre  is  now  asking  the  thousand. 
The  result  is  that  land  lying  farther  back  in  the  country  is  being 
bought  for  private  estates  —  that  was  practically  unknown  before. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  the  auto- 
mobile has  made  the  matter  of  distance  a  pleasure,  and  the  desire 
for  a  farm  as  well  as  private  grounds,  is  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception  today. 

Eight  years  ago  I  accepted  a  position  to  assist  in  the  laying  out 
of  a  large  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  At 
that  time  the  place  consisted  of  a  series  of  farms  to  the  extent  of 
650  acres,  a  distance  of  37  miles  from  New  York  City,  6  miles  from 
a  car  line,  and  7  miles  from  the  station.  The  nearest  town  was 
Greenwich,  and  during  the  early  weeks  of  spring  the  roads  were 
almost  a  quagmire.  Today  this  same  estate  has  an  acreage  of 
nearly  2000  acres,  while  all  around  us  are  other  private  estates 
and  farms.  These  few  remarks  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  trend 
of  the  times. 

A  new  district  is  opened  up  and  hundreds  of  acres  are  planted 
to  peaches  and  apples  —  orchards  that  formerly  were  running  wild 
and  unproductive.  What  is  being  done  here  can  be  accomplished 
in  almost  any  part  of  New  England,  where  abandoned  farms  or 
non-productive  ground  is  common.     The  farms  on  either  side  of 
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the  road,  having  since  been  bought  up  and  turned  into  beautiful 
estates,  have  been  sufficient  incentive  to  cause  the  town  to  build  a 
system  of  good  roads,  and  so  enhance  the  value  of  the  adjoining 
property. 

We  will  suppose  that  land  to  the  extent  of  50  acres  or  more  has 
been  purchased  with  the  intention  of  making  it  into  a  home  for 
practically  the  year  round.  If  it  is  like  the  average  New  England 
farm  there  will  probably  be  an  acre  or  so  of  apple  orchard,  some 
woodland  and  rough  hillsides,  which  taken  as  a  whole  proves  an 
interesting  place  to  develop.  I  use  the  adjective  interesting  with 
the  idea  that  the  owner  intends  to  spend  some  of  his  spare  time  in 
the  developing  of  the  place.  It  will,  during  the  first  year,  solve  the 
question  of  "Where  shall  I  spend  my  vacation?" 

There  is  probably  an  old  farmhouse  on  the  place  that  can  be 
turned  into  a  temporary  summer  residence,  with  buildings  that  can 
be  utilized  as  garage  and  stable,  and  so  enable  the  family  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  place  and  help  them  to  form  plans  for  its 
future. 

I  would  advise  engaging  the  services  of  a  practical  landscape 
architect  to  make  a  few  visits,  and  with  your  Superintendent  go 
over  the  place  and  note  everything  likely  to  be  of  use  and  otherwise. 
It  does  not  matter  how  great  the  experience  of  a  landscape  man  may 
be,  you  have  ideas  of  your  own,  and  a  good  Superintendent  who  is 
likely  to  be  with  you  long  after  the  landscape  architect  has  departed 
from  your  particular  place,  will  be  able  to  point  out  things  that 
probably  would  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  others. 

Take  note  of  all  trees ;  some  may  be  in  the  way,  but  before  you 
cut  a  tree  down  find  out  if  it  would  not  be  of  use  somewhere  else. 
If  they  are  fairly  good  specimens  transplant  them.  It  is  easy  to 
transplant  most  varieties  with  frozen  balls,  or  perhaps  you  can  use 
them  as  a  screen,  or  to  give  height  to  the  group  planting  on 
another  part  of  the  estate.  If  they  happen  to  be  evergreens,  and 
not  worth  transplanting,  you  may  need  their  branches  to  protect 
newly  planted  rhododendrons  or  other  evergreens  the  first  winter. 

Talk  the  subject  over  thoroughly  with  your  own  man  before 
doing  a  thing.  You  can  test  his  ability  at  the  start.  Spend  a  day 
or  two  this  way  and  have  definite  plans  to  work  upon.  It  will  be 
capital  and  time  saved. 
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First  select  the  site  for  your  home  as  all  things  are  second  to  that. 
Once  that  is  determined  everything  else  can  be  planned  accordingly. 
The  flower  gardens,  vegetable  gardens,  and  greenhouses  (if  you 
want  them),  garage,  barns,  etc.  all  take  time  and  much  thought  as 
to  their  position  and  adaptability.  Perhaps  there  is  a  pond  or 
stream  on  the  place  that  can  be  enlarged  and  used  for  water  plant- 
ing in  summer  and  for  providing  your  own  ice  from  year  to  year. 

Water  is  an  attractive  and  useful  feature  on  any  estate,  and  an 
entirely  different  style  of  planting  can  be  carried  out  in  its  vicinity 
from  what  you  could  do  on  the  higher  ground,  and  adding  in  its 
own  peculiar  interest  features  that  are  natural  and  always  interest- 
ing. We  have  a  colony  of  ducks,  mallards,  and  pintails  that  stay 
year  after  year  with  us,  raising  their  young,  and  always  coming  to 
the  feeding  ground  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Management. 

If  you  have  been  fortunate  in  engaging  the  services  of  a  capable 
Superintendent  he  will  study  your  interests  from  the  beginning  and 
save  you  much  worry  and  expense  by  carefully  planning  the  work 
ahead  and  making  direct  use  of  all  material  on  hand.  It  is  double 
hauling  and  shifting  of  soil,  stone,  etc.  that  runs  up  your  expenses; 
doing  work  in  the  summer  that  could  be  done  far  better  and  cheaper 
in  the  winter,  such  as  clearing  rocks,  thinning  out  of  woodland, 
hauling  the  material  over  the  snow  on  sleds  or  stone  boats,  and  so 
saving  a  great  deal  of  useless  lifting,  cutting  up  of  ground,  and 
keeping  the  permanent  force  and  teams  busy  during  winter,  also 
pushing  the  development  of  the  estate  along  on  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Here  is  where  the  trained  man  counts.  What  you  pay 
in  extra  salary  is  offset  many  times  the  first  year  by  skilful  handling 
of  labor  alone. 

Labor. 

In  regard  to  labor,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  engage  native  or 
English-speaking  laborers.  We  could  not  engage  enough  at  any 
time.  Italians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians  form  the  greater  part  of 
unskilled  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
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The  Italian  is  quick  to  learn,  and  if  properly  handled  and  shown 
what  to  do,  he  will  take  great  interest  in  his  work.  We  have  found 
the  Poles  to  be  better  perhaps  on  heavy  work,  while  both  Poles 
and  Hungarians  are  excellent  on  the  farm. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  Italian  who  can  use  a  scythe,  but  in 
general  garden  work  requiring  neatness  and  skill  they  are  excellent. 
I  must  admit  that  I  was  prejudiced  against  Italian  labor  at  first, 
but  I  soon  lost  that  feeling  and  today,  as  a  good  workman,  the 
Italian  laborer  has  my  respect. 

During  the  past  eight  years  we  have  engaged  scores  of  mixed 
European  laborers,  and  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  any  serious 
trouble  to  call  for  outside  aid  speaks  for  itself.  I  find  them  well 
behaved,  obliging,  and  willing  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  rarely 
absent.  Treat  them  like  men  and  show  them  how  you  want  it 
done  and  they  will  do  it.     "  Their's  not  to  reason  why." 

Avenue. 

In  the  making  of  the  avenue  any  useless  walls  can  be  taken  down 
and  the  pastures  cleared  of  all  surplus  stones  or  rocks  and  utilized 
for  the  making  of  the  road  bed.  The  foundations  of  old  buildings 
that  have  to  be  removed  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  by 
using  up  waste  material  in  this  manner  you  are  accomplishing  the 
clearing  of  the  ground,  saving  extra  hauling  and  useless  expense. 

The  top  soil  taken  off  the  site  of  the  avenue,  if  not  wanted  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  can  be  used  in  many  different  waj^s.  If 
stacked  up  for  a  time  excellent  material  is  at  hand  for  the  planting 
of  trees,  or  it  may  be  wanted  for  filling  in  around  the  residence, 
the  making  of  a  terrace,  greenhouse  compost,  or  a  dozen  different 
things.  The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this  —  make  use  of  all 
top  soil  and  all  other  by-products.  With  the  house  and  avenue 
selected  you  have  the  two  most  important  features  decided. 

Now  for  the  avenue  planting  no  set  rule  can  be  followed.  The 
natural  conditions  of  the  estate  should  play  the  most  important 
part.  As  to  the  ultimate  plan,  personally  I  favor  the  grouping 
system,  taking  advantage  of  any  large  native  trees  that  may  be  on 
the  place.  The  line  planting  can  be  followed  in  one  place  that 
would  entirely  spoil  another.     Groups  and  individual  specimens 
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allow  vistas,  and  give  a  better  opportunity,  as  a  rule,  to  show  up 
points  of  interest. 

Should  the  entrance  be  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  estate  close 
planting  of  pines  or  other  evergreens,  with  a  few  birch,  red  oaks, 
or  trees  of  similar  nature,  make  a  fine  combination  for  the  year 
through.  The  native  dogwood  is  never  seen  to  better  advantage 
than  when  allied  with  evergreens.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
forsythias,  Cersis  canadensis,  and  numerous  other  shrubs. 

As  the  place  widens  plant  with  more  individuality.  Should 
there  be  considerable  native  growth,  take  advantage  of  same. 
Cedars,  rock  maples,  tulip  trees,  sour  gum,  and  sumach  predomi- 
nate in  our  vicinity,  and  quite  often  thinning  out  is  required  on 
one  part,  while  another  is  devoid  of  any  trees. 

Follow  the  natural  conditions  as  far  as  possible.  To  suggest 
any  plans  without  seeing  a  place  is  impossible.  The  trees  that  are 
in  the  way  in  one  place  might  prove  ideal  to  further  your  planting 
scheme  in  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  where  native 
growth  is  luxuriant  that  nothing  else  must  be  introduced.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  combination  of  planting  that  will  blend  with  natural 
conditions  is  desirable.  For  instance,  rhododendrons,  mountain 
laurel,  azaleas,  etc.,  will  look  natural  and  generally  speaking 
thrive  under  the  above  conditions,  while  blue  spruce  and  other 
colored  conifers  will  appear  out  of  place.  Keep  formal  trees  for 
other  surroundings;  for  an  open  country  you  have  a  great  variety 
of  suitable  trees  to  select  from,  as  follow:  maples,  oaks,  elms,  and 
beech.  If  line  or  row  planting  is  to  be  followed,  maples  usually 
predominate.  The  sugar  and  Norway  seem  to  have  first  choice. 
Elms  make  a  stately  appearance.  The  chief  objection  to  the  elm 
in  most  sections  in  latter  years  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being  ravaged 
by  insect  life.  Poplars  can  be  used  where  quick  growth  is  desired. 
For  color  effect  in  fall,  the  sugar  maple,  red  and  pin  oaks  are  hard 
to  beat. 

For  an  avenue  of  shorter  length,  the  Schwedler  maple,  when 
well-grown  specimens  are  used,  make  an  ideal  tree  glorious  in  their 
early  foliage,  but  rather  too  dark  a  color  for  later  in  the  season 
where  a  greater  length  of  avenue  is  required.  We  have  just  the 
reverse  of  character  and  habit  in  the  Geneva  maple,  opening  green 
and  turning  to  the  brighter  color  as  the  season  progresses.     From 
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my  experience  with  the  Geneva  maple  it  does  not  make  such  clean 
straight  stems  as  the  others  of  this  family,  but  is  grand  for  groups. 
Lindens  and  tulips  are  both  desirable  avenue  trees  —  it  is  a  matter 
of  choice.  For  groups  most  of  the  trees  named  are  good.  In 
combination  groups,  the  Geneva  with  the  lower  growing  Ginnala 
in  the  foreground  go  together  nicely,  the  latter  being  fine  for  color 
effect  in  fall  and  is  ideal  when  used  with  cedars  on  dry  hillsides. 
The  native  barberries  and  cedars  are  splendid  for  a  similar  effect, 
also  the  scarlet  oak  and  white  pine,  birch  with  hemlock,  pines, 
mountain  ash,  hemlock,  the  dark  leaved  barberry,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  give  in  detail. 

Many  of  the  finer  varieties  of  evergreens  can  be  used  as  specimens 
or  grouped.  The  blue  spruce  and  varieties,  Englemanii,  white 
spruce,  Norway  spruce,  orientalis,  pinsapo  are  all  good  for  either 
purpose  being  hardy  and  of  good  appearance. 

Among  the  firs  we  have  concolor,  quite  hardy  and  makes  a  grand 
specimen.  Nordmanniana  and  pectinata  are  both  fine  trees,  but 
in  very  exposed  places  will  burn  and  also  show  effects  of  severe 
winds.  I  have  seen  Norway  spruce  badly  wind  whipped  under  the 
same  conditions.  Veitchi  and  Fraseri  make  fine  individual  trees, 
the  latter  doing  well  in  moist  ground,  as  will  also  the  balsam  fir. 
Douglasii  is  a  tree  of  graceful  habit. 

Two  splendid  evergreens  well  worth  planting  are  Abies  brachy- 
phylla  and  umbcllicata,  neither  of  which  burn  or  show  any  effects 
of  hard  weather  with  us.  I  consider  both  very  desirable  firs. 
Among  the  pines  the  white,  Scotch,  Austrian,  densiflora,  and  resi- 
nosa  are  leaders.  The  three  last  named  being  rapid  growers  and 
perhaps  not  so  long  lived.  Excelsa  provides  a  change  of  color. 
Cembra  and  mughus  are  splendid  for  formal  work.  They  make  a 
fine  combination  where  a  lower  growth  is  desired.  The  dwarf 
variety  of  densiflora  is  ideal  for  formal  planting,  but  I  am  doubtful 
if  it  proves  hardy  in  the  North.  The  Retinisporas  afford  a  charm- 
ing variety  of  colors  and  habit  that  appeal  to  everyone.  To  enu- 
merate them  would  take  too  long. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Thuyas;  for  variety  in  sizes  and  color 
effect  and  also  adaptability  they  are  extremely  useful.  Two 
fine  hardy  Thuyas  are  Rosenthali  and  Standishi,  the  latter  having 
more  of  the  drooping  habit,  while  the  former  is  an  erect  grower. 
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Among  the  hemlocks  are  the  Carolina  and  Hookeriana,  both 
ornamental  and  hardy  varieties.  Sieboldi  is  a  graceful  type  and 
fine  for  garden  planting.  The  umbrella  pine  and  several  of  the 
arbor-vitaes  are  ideal  for  this  work,  also  many  of  the  Retinisporas 
and  junipers. 

Formal  Gardens. 

Formal  gardens  can  be  made  a  pleasing  feature,  even  in  the 
winter,  by  the  use  of  evergreens.  As  a  background  to  flower  beds 
or  borders,  they  are  unsurpassed,  also  used  with  hybrid  rhododen- 
drons or  as  a  relief  between  beds,  they  make  a  division  between 
colors  that  would  sometimes  cause  anything  but  harmony.  Formal 
gardens,  often  beautiful  in  summer,  are  as  a  rule  an  eyesore  in  the 
late  fall  and  winter.  After  the  bay  trees,  box,  etc.  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  flowers  killed  by  frost,  they  present  an  object  lesson 
of  "what  might  have  been."  With  the  planting  of  evergreens,  of 
which  we  have  so  many  beautiful  and  hardy  varieties,  the  trans- 
formation scene  is  not  quite  so  severe. 

The  beauty  of  a  bed  of  peonies  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  setting 
of  evergreens ;  the  same  with  rhododendrons.  If  some  of  the  hardy 
lilies,  such  as  auratum,  speciosum,  Henryi,  and  the  beautiful 
species  recently  brought  to  us  from  China,  are  planted  between  the 
peonies  and  rhododendrons  the  effect  in  late  summer  is  glorious. 
The  old-fashioned  tiger  lilies,  planted  in  a  bed  of  Taxus  canadensis 
and  capitata,  relieved  with  a  few  Carolina  hemlocks,  are  very 
effective. 

The  method  we  have  followed  in  the  transplanting  of  evergreens 
is  as  follows:  Be  sure  the  roots  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry  by 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  drying  winds.  Have  a  hole 
made  that  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  spread  of  the  roots  when 
laid  out.  Have  one  man  take  care  of  the  roots  alone,  while  the 
others  are  filling  in  the  soil,  so  that  they  are  laid  out  in  a  natural 
manner  and  not  bunched.  Firm  the  soil  as  it  is  put  in  several 
times,  leave  a  basin  round  the  tree  and  fill  in  with  water.  This 
settles  the  soil  and  gives  the  tree  a  good  start.  When  the  water 
has  all  soaked  away,  stake  the  tree  if  necessary  and  fill  in  the  bal- 
ance of  soil.  This  forms  a  dry  mulch  preventing  rapid  evapora- 
tion;   the  trees  are  sprayed  every  afternoon  in  dry  weather.     I 
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firmly  believe  that  this  spraying  is  half  the  secret  of  success  in  trans- 
planting evergreens. 

Two  men  with  a  barrel  sprayer,  similar  to  those  used  in  orchard 
work,  can  spray  a  hundred  or  more  in  an  hour.  Do  not  say  you 
cannot  get  water  near  them;  if  you  want  to  spray  you  can  use  a 
one-horse  express  wagon  with  several  barrels  of  water,  and  refresh 
the  trees  with  a  light  mist.  If  you  are  only  planting  a  few,  a  bucket 
pump  and  one  boy  will  do  it.     Spray  anyway. 

The  Darwin  and  May  flowering  tulips,  with  a  setting  of  ever- 
greens, are  seen  at  their  best.  When  the  tulips  are  over  the  bed 
can  be  planted  to  annuals  that  flower  all  summer,  such  as  verbenas, 
Phlox  Drummo?idii,  antirrhinums,  heliotrope,  begonias,  etc.,  and 
the  tulips  left  in  to  flower  the  next  season. 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  a  few  combination  beds  we  had  last  year 
in  the  formal  garden. 

Heliotrope  and  the  yellow  calla. 

White  Phlox  Drummondii  amd  Salvia  patens. 

Yellow  antirrhinmus  and  mignonette. 

Pink  Begonia  semperflorens  and  white  ten-weeks  stock. 

Sweet  alyssum  and  nigella,  Miss  Jekyll. 

Begonia  Vesuvius  and  candytuft. 

The  heliotrope  and  yellow  callas  were  in  the  foreground  of  speci- 
men blue  spruce.  The  spruce  in  a  grass  setting;  hardy  chrysan- 
themums are  used  in  the  same  bed  for  late  fall. 

The  question  of  what  to  use  in  a  formal  garden  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  debate,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  trend  is  for 
saner  and  more  natural  planting  and  so  bringing  about  a  distinct 
type  of  American  garden  that  is  suitable  for  our  climatic  conditions 
and  allowing  the  use  of  our  native  evergreens  and  trees,  with  which 
we  are  able  to  produce  a  setting  that  appeals  to  the  many  lovers  of 
nature,  who,  when  in  their  country  homes  love  to  be  near  nature, 
as  a  change  from  the  artificial  surroundings  of  city  and  business  life. 

My  idea  might  appear  radical  in  this  respect,  but  my  appeal  is 
for  the  American  garden  as  distinct  in  its  general  character  as  our 
climate  and  conditions  are  from  those  of  southern  Europe.  Per- 
haps my  long  stay  in  beautiful  and  natural  surroundings  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  as  the  ideas  of  man  are  formed  to  a  great  extent 
by  his  environments. 
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The  American  landscape  is  peculiar  in  itself,  and  we  have  reached 
the  stage  where  instead  of  copying  Europe  literally,  we  have  to 
fashion  our  gardens  to  suit  their  surroundings.  As  the  majority 
of  new  estates  are  made  farther  out  in  the  country,  conditions  as  a 
rule  favor  the  old-fashioned  gardens.  What  is  the  charm  that  the 
old-time  garden  holds  for  us,  its  background  or  setting?  Perhaps 
its  simplicity  when  compared  with  its  contemporaries  of  today. 
If  they  can  be  given  a  natural  wood  background,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  pines,  hemlocks  or  cedars,  to  which  can  be  added  native 
dogwood,  the  sweet  clethra,  mountain  laurel  (some  of  these  at  least 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  or  easily  procured)  we  have  the  material 
with  which  to  form  a  beginning. 

Lilacs,  mock  orange,  the  spireas,  wiegelias,  and  also  some  of  the 
viburnum  family,  forsythias,  and  many  other  shrubs,  from  which 
you  can  take  your  choice,  lend  added  interest  to  this  style  of  garden. 
When  planted  in  an  informal  manner,  they  give  a  natural  or  broken 
outline,  at  the  same  time  serving  the  double  purpose  of  prolonging 
the  flowering  season  and  adding  after  that  a  wealth  of  foliage, 
giving  to  the  perennials  and  other  flowers  a  setting  that  is  not  only 
necessary  but  essential. 

Hollyhocks,  delphiniums,  aquilegias,  phlox,  foxgloves,  dahlias, 
tritomas,  hibiscus,  and  many  other  old  favorites  that  breathe 
memories  of  childhood  and  mother's  garden  are  shown  to  the  best 
advantage  with  a  setting  of  green.  While  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  give  the  garden  the  style  of  background  referred  to,  you  can 
at  least  use  some  of  your  favorite  shrubs  in  its  composition,  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  hemlocks  and  pines  will  work  wonders. 
Imagine  a  bed  of  tritomas  running  into  a  clump  of  hemlock,  dahlias 
red  or  yellow  against  the  young  white  pine. 

Delphiniums,  phlox,  pentstemons  are  not  only  shown  to  better 
advantage  when  partly  screened  with  green,  but  your  garden  is  not 
in  full  view,  and  as  you  wander  among  the  winding  grass  paths  you 
are  continually  finding  little  surprises  —  a  group  of  foxgloves 
sweet  williams,  aquilegias,  forget-me-nots,  that  appear  without 
any  set  design,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  your  basket  and  taken 
root. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  about  two  dozen  cedars  that  were 
condemned  in  the  clearing  of  one  of  the  pastures.     They  were 
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shifted  with  frozen  balls  and  planted  either  side  of  the  garden  gate. 
The  common  barberries  were  planted  between  them  in  the  spring 
and  Anemone  japonica  through  the  whole  bed.  While  the  native 
cedar  is  not  the  easiest  tree  to  transplant  from  the  hillside  in  spring, 
we  have  not  yet  had  a  single  loss  from  the  several  score  trans- 
planted during  winter,  many  of  them  15  to  20  feet  in  height. 

Should  there  be  on  your  estate  any  cedars,  dogwood,  pines, 
or  other  trees  that  have  to  be  removed  in  the  clearing  of  pastures, 
etc.  spare  the  axe  until  you  are  sure  you  do  not  need  them  elsewhere. 
If  of  medium  size  I  would  advise  transplanting  them  to  the  nursery 
ground.  A  good  start  with  your  own  material  can  be  made  by 
doing  this.  My  reason  for  advising  the  planting  of  them  in  the 
nursery  is  that  you  will  have  trees  the  following  year  to  plant  wher- 
ever you  want  them.  Let  any  losses  that  are  likely  to  occur 
happen  in  the  nursery  rather  than  in  the  garden,  or  perhaps  by 
your  front  door. 

Sprawling  Garden. 

Another  style  of  garden  that  is  very  attractive  is  the  semi-wild 
or  sprawling  garden,  where  there  is  a  rocky  piece  of  ground  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  clear  and  has  perhaps  some  cedars,  birch,  or 
other  native  growth  upon  it.  Clematis  montana  rubens,  for  an  early 
flowering  vine,  is  ideal  for  this,  and  Clematis  paniculata  for  the  fall. 
The  Dawson  rose,  with  its  half-sprawling  habit,  Rosa  setigera, 
blanda,  and  spinosissima;  the  memorial  rose  as  a  ground  cover; 
Ampelopsis  or  Virginia  creeper  partly  over  the  rocks  and  finding 
its  way  up  a  cedar  here  and  there,  giving  a  natural  effect  and  a  riot 
of  color  in  fall.  Celastrus  scandens  and  Asclepias  are  fine.  Here 
is  where  the  Michaelmas  daisies  are  at  home,  and  when  seen  in 
combination  with  golden  rod  and  surrounded  with  the  glorious 
autumn  foliage  of  the  dogwood,  rock  maple,  etc.,  and  the  hanging 
drapery  of  the  vines,  there  is  created  a  picture  that  only  nature  can 
produce. 

The  native  lilies,  foxgloves,  honeysuckles,  and  many  other  plants 
and  shrubs,  such  as  mountain  laurel  and  Comptonias  give  a  variety 
of  flower  and  foliage,  and  above  all  a  natural  effect.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  an  estate  you  have  there  is  a  garden  to  fit  into  it. 
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It  may  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  acquisitions  for  the  garden  recently  brought  to  us 
from  China. 

For  the  sprawling  garden  Ampelopsis  Henry  ana,  Ampelopsis 
aconitifolius  discolor,  and  the  lovely  Schizophragma  intcgrifolia, 
Clematis  Armandi  and  montana  ruhens  are  superb. 

For  the  flower  garden  try  Hypericum  patulatum  var.  Henryi  and 
Lilium  Sargentiae  and  myriophyllum.  If  you  want  to  add  some- 
thing really  worth  while  in  the  setting  of  your  garden  plant  Eu- 
commia  ulmoides,  Deutzia  longifolia,  Philadelphus  incanus,  and  the 
two  spiraeas,  Henryi  and  the  variety  Henryi  notabilis. 

Old-fashioned  Garden. 

This  style  of  garden  appeals  to  all,  embracing  as  it  does  the  oid 
time  flowers  of  European  gardens  with  many  of  our  native  varieties. 
They  form  an  ever  changing  variety  of  color  and  habit  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall.  By  the  use  of  bulbs  and  annuals  there  need  be 
no  bare  places  caused  by  the  passing  of  the  early  varieties. 

The  Darwin  and  May-flowering  tulips  look  at  home  when  planted 
between  perennials;  place  some  between  your  delphiniums,  phlox, 
hollyhocks,  and  peonies.  The  early  foliage  of  the  perennials  makes 
an  ideal  setting  for  the  tulips;  Gemeriana  major  between  anthemis 
is  an  example,  or  Clara  Butt  with  the  young  light  green  foliage  of 
delphiniums.  Annual  larkspurs  fill  the  gap  in  a  bed  of  Anemone 
japonica  and  gladioli  are  splendid  between  irises.  Forget-me-nots 
and  Japanese  iris  are  a  good  combination ;  try  narcissus  with  peon- 
ies; Catherine  Duer  dahlias  with  a  background  of  dark  leaved 
castor  oil  plants  are  glorious  in  fall.  Pink  petunias  and  white 
phlox  go  well  together,  as  will  white  verbena  and  pink  phlox,  mont- 
bretias,  and  Heuchcra  sanguinca.  The  former  flowers  when  the 
latter  is  done.  For  utility  and  as  a  means  of  floral  education,  the 
old-fashioned  garden  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  with  its  memories  of 
other  days. 

Water  Garden. 

The  estate  owner  that  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  lake  or 
stream  can  add  features  both  interesting  and  useful.     The  weeping 
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willow,  planted  to  meet  the  water's  edge,  and  as  a  background  for 
nelumbiums  and  water  lilies  forms  a  picture  charming  and  natural. 
The  Japanese,  Spanish,  and  many  others  of  the  iris  family  are  at 
home  in  the  moist  places,  while  forget-me-nots,  cardinal  flowers, 
spireas,  loosestrife,  etc.  revel  in  such  surroundings.  The  elder 
planted  in  groups,  or  as  single  specimens  here  and  there,  breaks 
the  outline  of  the  water's  edge.  The  giant  mallows,  one  of  the  best 
introductions  for  many  years,  are  especially  fine  for  this  style  of 
planting,  and  if  placed  among  hemlock  and  birch  they  are  shown 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  sweet  clethra  enjoys  a  moist  place, 
as  also  does  the  American  holly.  Add  to  the  above  the  various 
cornuses,  their  brightly  colored  stems  are  a  feature  of  the  winter 
landscape;   allied  with  pines  they  are  doubly  effective. 

The  eupatoriums,  marsh  marigold,  Eulalia  gracillima  (plume- 
grass)  all  aid  in  their  own  peculiar  styles  in  making  the  water  garden 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  place  to  find  continual  interest  in  nature's 
book  of  knowledge. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees. 

In  regard  to  the  shifting  of  large  trees,  we  will  suppose  you  have 
some  on  the  estate  you  would  like  to  transplant.  The  best  method 
I  know  of  and  which  I  have  found  successful  is  this :  Open  a  trench 
several  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  with  spading  forks  comb 
out  the  roots,  working  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  the  trench ;  cut 
back  the  thick  roots  and  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fibrous 
roots;  tie  these  in  small  bunches  and  lay  back  on  the  ball  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way;  the  size  of  the  ball  will  depend  on  the  tree. 
When  you  have  finished  the  digging  lay  the  roots  back,  around  the 
ball  of  earth  remaining  and  cover  them  with  leaves ;  this  will  prevent 
their  drying  out.  Make  a  small  sloping  runway  on  the  best  side 
to  take  the  tree  out  and  leave  the  tree  there  till  it  is  well  frozen. 
If  it  is  only  of  medium  size  you  can  tip  it  over  on  one  side,  place 
a  stone  boat  under  it  and  let  the  tree  back.  If  there  are  no  wires 
or  other  trees  to  go  under,  it  can  be  taken  standing  upright;  if 
there  is  snow  one  team  can  take  quite  a  large  tree. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  shift  large  maples,  elms,  and  also 
evergreens.     If  they  are  very  large  you  would  have  to  use  a  tree 
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moving  machine.  This  takes  a  great  deal  more  time;  when  you 
can  use  a  stone  boat  do  so.  They  are  easy  to  load  and  unload. 
We  have  a  boat  made  one  board  wider  than  the  usual,  and  find  that 
by  having  a  large  staple  in  either  end  one  can  be  drawn  right  into 
the  hole  where  the  tree  is  going,  then  pull  the  tree  over  on  one  side, 
reverse  your  team,  if  needed,  and  pull  the  boat  out. 

Take  the  precaution  to  cover  the  place  where  you  are  planting 
the  tree  before  the  ground  freezes.  Do  not  dig  out  the  soil  till  the 
tree  is  coming  along,  and  then  you  will  have  good  soil  to  fill  in  with 
again ;  guy  the  tree  firmly.  This  is  interesting  and  healthful  work 
as  it  has  to  be  done  in  severe  weather,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
smartly  the  men  go  about  it;  they  have  to;  "there's  a  reason"  if 
its  down  to  zero. 

Reclaiming  Pasture  Land. 

You  will  probably  find  the  pasture  land  in  a  more  or  less  run  down 
condition.  Save  what  appears  to  be  best  and  fertilize  that  for 
your  hay  crop.  Plough  up  sections  of  the  balance  and  use  the 
disc  harrow  both  ways.  Plant  to  corn  or  potatoes,  either  crop  needs 
intensive  cultivation.  While  doing  this  you  are  clearing  your 
ground  of  weeds  to  some  extent,  improving  the  soil,  and  getting 
some  returns  the  first  year.  A  good  idea  is  to  follow  your  corn  with 
a  green  crop,  such  as  rye  or  clover;  that  will  save  washing  during 
winter  and  can  be  ploughed  under  in  the  spring.  Follow  with 
potatoes.  The  rye  or  clover  can  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  corn 
after  the  last  cultivating;  it  will  then  have  a  good  start  for  winter. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  green  crops  as  manure.  Another  thing 
they  help  to  smother  many  weeds.  My  chief  reason  for  cropping 
the  ground  two  seasons  is  this;  you  will  be  destroying  a  lot  of 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  were  turned  under  the  first  season  and 
on  the  ground  being  turned  up  again,  they  have  favorable  condi- 
tions to  grow. 

Clean  your  ground  well  before  putting  down  to  grass,  and  you 
will  be  repaid  many  times  over.  You  will  be  making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  probably  one  grew  before.  The  same  applies 
to  your  lawns ;  give  them  a  good  start.  We  have  got  past  the  stage 
when  we  thought  a  crop  of  buckwheat  or  clover  was  unsightly,  or 
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even  potatoes.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  crop  of  weeds  spring  up  no 
matter  how  careful  you  are  in  the  preparation  of  the  lawn  in  its 
initial  stage.  The  latter  end  of  August  is  a  good  time  to  sow  down 
a  lawn;  there  is  moisture  at  night  even  though  the  days  are  dry. 
If  you  have  your  lawn  well  graded  in  the  spring  there  is  a  great 
temptation   to   sow   it. 

I  would  advise  letting  the  first  lot  of  weeds  germinate,  then  go 
over  it  with  push  hoes,  on  a  bright  day ;  then  sow  it  to  crimson  clover 
or  buckwheat.  The  former  has  a  little  better  appearance  probably, 
if  you  are  anxious  to  have  the  place  looking  green,  and  can  be  turned 
under  a  week  or  two  previous  to  sowing  the  grass  seed,  giving  the 
ground  time  to  settle  and  also  improving  its  texture. 

Procure  the  best  lawn  seed  you  can  buy  from  a  reliable  firm,  as  a 
bargain  sale  in  grass  seed  is  a  delusion.  To  sum  up,  any  extra 
labor  or  time  given  to  the  most  important  setting  of  your  home, 
will  repay  you  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  good  lawn. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible,  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  my  life-time  experience  in  the  making  of  and  caring 
for  a  country  estate.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  my  advice  may 
prove  profitable  to  any  one  contemplating  a  similar  proposition. 
After  all,  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  by  comparing  our 
experience  with  one  another  much  knowledge  can  be  gained. 
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Hydrangea  Sargentiana  (Wilson).     Exhibited  by  Bayard  Thayer.    See  p.  155 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1913. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  By-laws, 
presents  herewith  its  annual  report  for  the  year  1913. 

Four  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been  held  with  an  average 
attendance  of  nine  members. 

January  4.  It  was  voted  to  appoint  Mr.  Walter  Hunnewell 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year  and  Mr  William  P. 
Rich  Secretary,  Librarian,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Michael  H.  Walsh  was  presented 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  award  of  the  George  Robert  White 
Medal  of  Honor  for  the  year  1912;  also  one  from  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne  accepting  with  pleasure  his  election  as  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the   Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kidder  it  was  voted  to  invite  the  New  England 
Dahlia  Society  to  hold  its  annual  September  exhibition  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dahlia  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society. 

Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  matter  of  changing  the 
color  of  the  walls  of  the  large  exhibition  hall,  reported  several  esti- 
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mates  of  the  cost  of  the  work  both  by  plastering  and  painting. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  voted  that  the  same  committee  be 
continued  for  further  study  of  the  subject. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Building  constitute  a  committee  with  authority  to  install  new 
boilers  in  the  Society's  building  during  the  coming  summer,  should 
it  be  necessary  to  do  so,  the  contracts  for  the  work  to  be  approved 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  same  committee  was  also  authorized  to  obtain  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  changing  the  electric  lighting  system  in  the  building. 

President  Farquhar  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Flower 
Show  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  April.  He  said  that  a  number 
of  visitors  from  abroad  was  expected,  among  them  several  experts 
in  horticultural  matters. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wheeler  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  on 
Lectures  be  authorized  to  expend  from  the  Theodore  Lyman  Fund, 
No.  2,  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  one  or  more 
lectures  by  these  experts  to  be  given  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

The  President  referred  also  to  the  proposed  National  Flower 
Show  in  Boston  in  1914  and  said  that  the  City  of  Boston  would 
furnish  grounds  in  the  Fenway  for  such  an  exhibition  and  other- 
wise cooperate  to  make  the  occasion  a  notable  one. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roland  it  was  voted  that  the  Society  invite 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  in  Boston  in  1914. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wheeler  it  was  voted  to  invite  the  Boston 
Market  Gardeners'  Association  to  hold  its  monthly  meetings  in 
Horticultural  Hall  on  such  days  as  can  be  arranged,  subject  to  the 
expense  of  lighting  and  service. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kidder  it  was  voted  to  appoint  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Wheeler  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publica- 
tions to  fill  a  vacancy  existing  in  the  chairmanship  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

March  29.  A  communication  from  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries 
of  the  University  of  Amsterdam  was  read  expressing  his  most 
cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  of  election  to  corresponding  member- 
ship in  the  Society. 
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A  communication  from  Mr.  Harry  F.  Hall  was  presented  con- 
taining his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Board  on  account  of 
having  taken  up  a  permanent  residence  outside  of  New  England. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  Trustee  was  accepted  and  on 
motion  of  General  Weld  Mr.  F.  Lothrop  Ames  of  North  Easton 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  vote  of  the  Society,  passed  at  the  Inaugural  Meeting  held 
January  11,  was  read  recommending  to  the  Board  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  procure  the  portraits  of  the  three  recent  Presi- 
dents of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kidder  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter  and  the  President  appointed 
as  this  committee  Messrs.  Hunnewell,  Weld,  and  Allen. 

The  following  recommendations  from  the  Committee  on  Prizes 
and  Exhibitions  were  presented: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Board  an  appropriation  of  $6000.00 
in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  special  prize  funds  of  the  Society 
for  prizes  and  gratuities  for  the  year  1914. 

2.  To  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the  Prize  and  Exhibition,  the  Plant 
and  Flower,  the  Fruit,  and  the  Vegetable  committees,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  National 
Flower  Show  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  April  next,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  that  may  be  of  value  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horticultural  exhibitions;  the  expenses  of  this  committee 
to  be  paid  by  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  General  Weld  it  was  voted  that  an  appropriation 
of  $6000.00,  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  special  prize  funds  of 
the  Society,  be  authorized  for  prizes  and  gratuities  for  the  year 
1914;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  it  was  voted  to  appoint 
the  persons  mentioned  in  the  second  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Prizes  and  Exhibitions  a  committee  to  represent  the 
Society  at  the  National  Flower  Show  in  New  York  without  expense 
to  the  Society. 

It  was  further  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  that  the 
President  and  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may 
exist  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  called  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  income  from 
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the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  and  said  that  this  income,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  it,  should  be  treated  as  principal  and  added  to  the  perma- 
nent funds  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  General  Weld  it  was  voted  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
income  from  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  be  hereafter  added  to  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  Society. 

October  4.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  the  special  committee  appointed 
October  5,  1912,  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  Society's  interest  in 
the  sidewalk  adjoining  its  building  on  Huntington  Avenue,  pre- 
sented the  necessary  legal  papers  and  the  following  vote  was  passed : 

Voted. —  That  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  shall 
give  public  notice,  as  provided  by  chapter  130  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
to  prevent  the  acquiring  of  a  right  of  way  or  other  easement  over  a 
strip  of  land  fifteen  (15)  feet  in  width  adjoining  the  building  of  the 
Society  on  Huntington  Avenue,  and  over  which  strip  of  land  there 
is  a  building  restriction  or  setback;  and  that  the  notice  to  be  given 
shall  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety by  Richard  M.  Saltonstall  its  Vice  President. 

The  Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Exhibitions  for  the  year  1914  was 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Prizes  and  Exhibitions  and  duly 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  it  was  voted  that  a  special  com- 
mittee be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Messrs.  Downs 
and  Roland,  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
of  the  Schedule  and  to  report  on  what  further  safeguard  should  be 
adopted  to  ensure  the  proper  distribution  of  prizes. 

A  communication  from  Prof.  W.  F.  Harris  of  Cambridge  was 
read  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  public  instruction  in  gardening 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society.  The  subject  was  discussed  by 
several  members  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  it  was  voted 
to  appoint  the  President  and  Messrs.  Kidder  and  Wheeler  as  this 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WTheeler  it  was  voted  to  appoint  Messrs.  Salton- 
stall, Roland,  and  Wilder  a  special  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  various  standing  committees 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-laws  it  was  voted  to 
transfer  the  names  of  Joseph  S.  Chase  and  Frank  S.  Collins  to  the 
life  membership  list  of  the  Society. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Wheeler  as  the  Society's  Delegate 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  presented  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Downs  was  accepted  with  regret. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Downs  it  was  voted  to  appoint  Mr.  Nathaniel 
T.  Kidder  as  the  Delegate  of  the  Society  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  it  was  voted  to  invite  the  American 
Peony  Society  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  in  June,  1914. 

Mr.  Wilder  called  attention  to  the  Biennial  Session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  to  be  held  in  Washington,  November  next, 
and  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  represent  the 
Society  on  that  occasion.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  Mr.  Wilder  as  one  of  the  committee  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  other  members  of  the  Society  as  may  attend  the  con- 
vention. 

December  27.  It  was  voted  to  appoint  Walter  Hunnewell 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  William  P.  Rich  Secretary,  Librarian, 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Building  for  the  year  1914. 

Appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  were  voted  as  follow: 

For  the  library,  $400.00. 

For  library  catalogue,  $250.00. 

For  lectures  in  1915,  $460.00  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
John  Lewis  Russell  Fund. 

For  Superintendent  of  Exhibitions,  $250.00. 

For  Committee  on  Gardens,  $300.00  for  expenses  and  awards. 

The  Treasurer  made  a  statement  concerning  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Society  showing  a  considerable  deficit  for  the  current 
year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kidder  it  was  voted  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  a  publicity  agent  during  the  coming  year. 

The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  to 
consider  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  Schedule  reported 
through  Mr.  Downs  the  following  recommendation :  That  Article  1 
of  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations  be  changed  to  read, 
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1.  All  exhibits  and  renewals  must  be  ready  for  examination 
by  the  Committees  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  exhibition 
or  they  will  not  be  considered  by  the  judges. 

It  was  voted  that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  be 
approved  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Prizes  and  Exhibitions 
for  adoption. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Sargent  it  was  voted  that  no  money  awards 
be  made  hereafter  on  other  than  scheduled  exhibition  days. 

It  was  voted  also,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Sargent,  that  a  special 
committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  press  and  complimentary  tickets  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society.  The  President  appointed  as  this  committee  Messrs. 
Wheeler,  Downs,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  special  committee  on  public  instruction  in  gardening  re- 
ported through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Farquhar,  suggesting  that  four 
field  days  be  held  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  voted  to  refer 
the  report  back  to  the  committee  with  full  power  in  the  matter. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Sargent,  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
on  the  award  of  the  George  Robert  White  Medal  of  Honor  for  the 
year  1913,  it  was  voted  that  the  medal  be  awarded  to  the  Park 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Prof.  Sargent  stated  that  the  award  was  made  in  recognition  of 
its  successful  efforts  in  establishing  one  of  the  most  important  col- 
lections of  trees  in  America,  in  increasing  the  love  of  plants  and  of 
horticulture  among  the  people  of  Rochester,  and  in  exploring  the 
flora  of  western  New  York  and  of  adjacent  regions. 
|.  Mr.  Wilder  reported  upon  the  recent  convention  in  Washington 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  stating  that  the  display  of 
fruits  from  Massachusetts  made  an  exceedingly  creditable  exhibit. 

It  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kidder,  that  hereafter  the  offer- 
ings of  prizes  in  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Exhibitions  shall  not 
exceed  ten  per  cent  more  than  the  appropriations  voted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  nomination  of  standing 
committees  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1914  was  presented  in  writ- 
ing by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  as  follows: 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 
Committees  for  1914. 

Finance: — Walter  Hunnewell,  Chairman,  Arthur  F.  Estabrook, 

Stephen  M.  Weld. 
Membership : —  J.  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Walter  Hunnewell,  Richard 

M.  Saltonstall. 
Library: — Charles  S.  Sargent,  Chairman,  Ernest  B.  Dane,  George 

B.  Dorr,  Charles  S.  Minot. 
Lectures  and  Publications : —  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Chairman,  George 

B.  Dorr,  F.  C.  Sears. 
Prizes    and    Exhibitions : —  James    Wheeler,    Chairman,    Duncan 

Finlayson,  Peter  Fisher,  S.  J.  Goddard,  T.  D.  Hatfield, 

Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall,  Alexander  Montgomery,  Edward  B. 

Wilder. 
Plants    and   Flowers: — T.    D.    Hatfield,    Chairman,    Arthur   H. 

Fewkes,     Donald     McKenzie,     James     Marlborough, 

William  Nicholson,  William  Sim. 
Fruits: —  Edward  B.  Wilder,  Chairman,  William  Downs,  Harold  L. 

Frost. 
Vegetables :—  Duncan  Finlayson,   Chairman,  William  N.   Craig, 

Henry  M.  Howard. 
Gardens  and  Greenhouses: — J.  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Chairman, 

Robert  Cameron,  David  R.  Craig,  Jackson  T.  Dawson, 

Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  T.  D.  Hatfield,  Richard  Hittinger, 

Dr.    Harris    Kennedy,    William    Nicholson,    Thomas 

Roland,  Charles  Sander,  Wilfrid  Wheeler. 
Children's  Gardens: — Henry  S.  Adams,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Augustus 

Hemenway,  Harry  S.  Rand,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Rand, 

William  P.  Rich,  James  Wheeler. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions was  accepted  and  approved. 

William  P.  Rich, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRIZES  AND  EXHI- 
BITIONS FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 

By  James  Wheeler,  Chairman. 


During  the  year  1913  thirteen  exhibitions  were  held  by  the 
Society. 

The  Midwinter  Exhibition,  February  1-2,  of  primulas,  begonias, 
orchids,  roses,  carnations,  sweet  peas,  fruit,  and  vegetables  was 
extra  good.  The  competition  was  keen  and  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  above  the  average.  The  display  of  carnations  filled  the 
center  of  the  large  hall  and  the  exhibit  of  sweet  peas  was  note- 
worthy.    The  show  was  well  attended. 

The  Spring  Show,  March  14-16,  was  a  great  success  filling  the 
three  halls.  The  exhibit  of  cyclamen  showed  high  cultivation,  and 
narcissi  were  shown  in  large  quantity  and  of  extra  good  quality. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  orchids  and  we  were  pleased  to  see 
competition  in  cut  roses  which  has  been  absent  from  our  exhibitions 
so  long.  Carnations  were  again  well  shown  as  were  sweet  peas. 
The  table  decorations  were  well  contested  and  very  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive  to  the  visitors. 

The  May  Exhibition,  May  17-18,  filled  the  large  hall.  Messrs. 
R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  made  a  magnificent  display  of  Darwin 
tulips.     The  show  was  well  attended. 

The  Rhododendron  Show,  June  7-8,  brought  out  a  fine  display 
of  herbaceous  flowers.  There  were  not  as  many  rhododendrons 
shown  as  usual  but  the  quality  was  good  as  was  also  the  attendance. 
Your  committee  put  the  Peony  Show  one  week  before  the  Rose 
and  Strawberry  Show  which  date  was  satisfactory  in  bringing  out  a 
large  display.  The  Messrs.  Farquhar  made  a  splendid  exhibit 
of  peonies  filling  one-third  of  the  large  hall.  This  show  was  well 
attended. 

The  Rose  and  Strawberry  Show,  June  21-22,  brought  out  a 
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great  many  exhibitors.  The  amateur  classes  were  well  contested 
and  the  quality  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  was  good.  Some  very  fine 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  were  shown.  The  display  of  strawberries  was 
good,  also  the  vegetables. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
convention  of  the  American  Sweet  Pea  Society,  July  12-13. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  in  this  exhibition  as  the  sweet 
pea  is  everybody's  flower.  The  three  halls  were  taxed  to  their 
utmost  and  the  attendance  was  large.  Some  classes  had  nineteen 
competitors. 

The  Gladiolus  and  Phlox  Exhibition,  August  9-10,  surpassed 
all  previous  exhibits  of  these  decorative  flowers.  The  gladioli 
were  artistically  arranged  in  various  receptacles  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  Hammond  Tracy  showing  the  public  how  to  use  these  flowers 
for  home  decoration. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Products  of  Children's  Gardens  held 
August  30-31  was  a  great  success.  It  filled  the  large  hall  and  the 
quality  and  arrangement  were  splendid.  It  certainly  shows  that 
the  exhibitions  of  the  future  are  assured  by  the  interest  and  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  children. 

The  Dahlia  and  Fruit  Show,  September  12-14,  was  successful  in 
bringing  out  strong  competition  in  all  the  classes.  The  exhibits 
of  peaches  were  very  fine. 

The  Vegetable  Exhibition,  October  4-5,  brought  out  a  large 
display  filling  two  halls. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show,  October  30-November  2,  displayed 
fine  groups  of  foliage  plants  and  orchids  but  was  lacking  in  large 
specimens  and  in  table  decorations. 

The  Special  Fruit  Exhibition,  November  12-16,  filled  the  three 
halls.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  surpass  the  quality  of  fruit 
shown. 

All  the  free  exhibitions  and  the  Spring  Show  were  well  attended 
but  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum  and  Special 
Fruit  shows. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  thank  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  & 
Co.  for  their  large  and  instructive  displays  of  plants  brought  in 
to  the  exhibitions  during  the  year,  not  entering  into  competition 
nor  receiving  any  gratuities. 
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The  Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Exhibitions  for  the  year  1914  pro- 
vides the  usual  exhibitions  and  was  issued  in  September. 


James  Wheeler 
Duncan  Finlayson 
S.  J.  Goddard 
T.  D.  Hatfield 
Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall 
Alexander  Montgomery 
Edward  B.  Wilder 


Committee 
on  Prizes 
and  Exhibitions. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   PLANTS   AND 
FLOWERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 

By  T.  D.  Hatfield,  Chairman. 


There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  shows  for  the  year 
1913.  The  arrangement  from  a  decorative  point  of  view  has  been 
better  and  competition  keener. 

January  11  George  Mc William  of  Whitinsville  exhibited  a  new 
hybrid  Calanthe,  C.  Lasselliana,  (C.  oculata  gigantea  X  C.  Mc- 
Williami),  white  with  a  maroon  eye.  It  is  a  large  flowered,  hand- 
some hybrid  and  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  it. 

E.  B.  Dane  showed  Cypripedium  Boltonianum,  almost  pure  white 
and  of  unknown  parentage,  probably  C.  nivewn  type.  It  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 


Midwinter  Exhibition. 

The  Midwinter  Show,  February  12,  was  the  best  we  have  had 
in  many  years.     The  standard  was  high  and  competition  close. 

The  new  Primula  (P.  malacoides)  has  suddenly  jumped  into 
favor  and  has  proved  an  acquisition  for  winter  decorations.  It  is  a 
free  bloomer,  easily  grown,  and  its  color  is  a  charming  shade  of 
lavender.  The  groups  of  this  plant  shown  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld  were  equally  good,  and  the  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  shown  by  Mrs.  Weld  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit. 

Hard-wooded  plants  were  not  up  to  the  standard.  Apparently 
they  are  not  in  favor  and  those  who  exhibited  evidently  were  hard 
pressed  for  plants  to  fill  out  the  Schedule  decently.  The  specimens 
of  Acacia  pubescens  and  Chorizema  Lowii  from  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 
however,  deserve  special  notice,  and  the  Freesias  from  Mrs.  Weld 
and  William  Whitman  were  excellent. 
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Good  orchids  were  lacking;  the  prizes  offered  for  them  should 
have  brought  out  more  displays  and  better  competition. 

The  carnation  growers  were  out  in  force  and  they  put  up  some 
excellent  blooms.  A.  A.  Pembroke  of  Beverly  carried  off  most  of 
the  first  prizes.  The  best  dark  pink  was  Rosette;  light  pink, 
Gloriosa;  red,  Beacon;  variegated,  Benora;  white,  White  Wonder. 

Knight  and  Struck  of  New  York  showed  a  neat  lot  of  commercial 
hard-wooded  plants;  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer  had  four  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Erica  melanthera,  a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom;  H.  Huebner 
of  Groton  showed  his  new  winter  flowering  snapdragons;  William 
Sim,  some  fine  pansies;  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Cyclamen  persica  swperbum;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  seasonable 
flowers;  and  Jackson  Dawson,  sprays  of  Hamamelis  japonica,  a 
charming  yellow-flowered  witch  hazel. 

March  8  Walter  Hunnewell  showed  a  new  Cattleya,  C.  Wellesley, 
(C.  Percivaliana  X  Laelio-Cattleya  Martinetii) ;  sepals  and  petals 
mauve,  lip  maroon,  throat  deep  yellow. 


Spring  Exhibition. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  Spring  Show,  held  March  14-16, 
was  Prof.  Sargent's  display  of  Azalea  kinodigera  hybrids  which  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  Azalea  hinodigera  had  been  crossed  by  a 
small  white-flowered  variety  named  romantiaca,  and  a  small- 
flowered  seedling  raised  on  the  estate  named  Garnet.  The  result 
was  shades  of  rose-pink,  red,  salmon,  and  delicately  tinted  salmon- 
pink.  These  hybrids  force  well  and  promise  to  be  exceedingly 
useful  for  florists'  work. 

Mrs.  Lester  Leland's  Cyclamens  were  extra  good. 

Duncan  Finlayson  put  up  an  effective  group  of  foliage  and  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  center  of  the  main  hall,  made  up  of  palms, 
ferns,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  acacias,  ericas,  primulas,  coronillas, 
narcissi  and  other  spring  flowering  bulbs. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner's  general  display  of  spring-flowering  bulbs 
was  effectively  staged  and  included  narcissi,  crocuses,  tulips, 
Easter  lilies,  callas,  grape  hyacinths,  oxalis,  squills,  Hippeastrums, 
and  Asparagus  elongatus. 
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R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  showed  a  grand  lot  of  commercial  Cycla- 
mens which  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

Another  feature  of  the  show  was  a  group  of  twenty  specimen 
plants  of  Erica  melanthera  from  Walter  Hunnewell  for  which  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  E.  B.  Dane  for  hybrid  orchid 
Rowena  (Brassavola  Digbyana  X  Laelio-Cattleya  Doris. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer  had  some  fine  specimen  heaths  and  several 
acacias.  The  species  of  acacia  were  Acacia  verticillata,  A.  cordata, 
A.  Riceana,  A.  hybrida,  A.  pulchella,  and  A.  armata. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld  showed  a  neat  group  of  orchids,  with  Dendro- 
bium  Wardianum,  D.  nobile,  D.  Ballinianum,  D.  virginale,  and  D. 
Cooksonii,  set  off  with  palms,  ferns,  and  grasses. 

The  Waban  Rose  Conservatories  displayed  their  new  rose  the 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell,  also  the  Killarney.  William  H.  Elliott 
showed  a  collection  of  roses  including  the  Killarney,  white  and  pink, 
the  Richmond,  Lady  Hillingdon,  and  the  new  pink  rose  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Miller. 

James  Wheeler  of  Natick  and  F.  W.  Fletcher  of  Auburndale 
showed  well-grown  Antirrhinums;  S  trout's  of  Biddeford,  Maine, 
had  carnations  Winsor,  Benora,  Gloriosa,  White  Enchantress, 
Pink  Delight,  Melody,  and  Beacon;  A.  W.  Pembroke  of  Beverly 
had  carnations  Gloriosa,  White  Wonder,  and  Rosette. 

Scott  Brothers  of  Elmsford,  New  York,  were  awarded  Honorable 
Mention  for  their  new  scarlet  carnation  William  Eccles,  and  S.  J. 
Goddard  Honorable  Mention  for  a  seedling  crimson  carnation. 
Patten  &  Co.  of  Tewksbury  had  an  artistically  arranged  vase  of 
their  new  crimson  carnation,  Princess  Dagmar. 

The  Cottage  Gardens  of  Queens,  New  York,  were  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate  for  a  new  white  carnation  named  Matchless, 
a  variety  of  great  promise. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  had  a  neat  display  of  cut  flowers  and  Miss 
Marian  Roby  Case  of  Weston  sent  some  forced  Hepatica  triloba. 
William  Sim  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  a  collection 
of  sweet  peas,  including  Florence  Denzer,  white;  Wallacei, 
lavender;  W.  H.  Smalley,  cream  pink;  and  Christmas  Pink. 

Peter  Fisher  sent  his  new  carnation  Gorgeous  and  W.  A.  Manda 
a  crested  form  of  Nephrolepis  tuberosa  which  should  prove  a  valu- 
able plant  for  decorative  work. 
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May  Exhibition. 

Competition  was  poor  at  the  exhibition  of  May  17.  R.  &  J. 
Parquhar  &  Co.  had  some  neat  specimens  of  Clematis  montana 
rubens  in  bloom.  They  also  showed  the  new  tufted  pansy,  Viola 
cornuta,  var.  atropurpurea,  which  promises  to  be  a  useful  plant  for 
bedding,  cut  flowers,  and  border  work.  The  Messrs.  Farquhar 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  collection  of  May-flowering 
tulips.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  were  Baron  Tounay,  old-rose- 
pink;  La  Reve,  pale  pink;  Moonlight,  pale  yellow;  Summer 
Beauty,  pink  and  white;  and  Scarlet  Emperor. 

Walter  Hunnewell  showed  Wilson's  re-collected  Azalea  sinensis, 
a  pure  yellow-flowered  species.  Francis  Skinner  of  Dedham  also 
had  an  excellent  lot  of  tulips  and  Thomas  T.  Watt  of  Wellesley 
sent  a  fine  plant  of  Oncidium  Marshallianum. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Dane's  orchids  included  Cattleya  Mossiae,  var.  Rei- 
neckiana,  C.  Mendelii,  Brasso-Cattleya  Veitchii,  Vanda  tricolor,  and 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner  had  an  attractive 
display  of  winter-blooming  gladioli,  of  the  Bride  type,  and  some 
orchids  including  Cypripedium  barbatum,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Laelia 
purpurata,  var.  Schroederi  X  Cattleya  gigas,  a  handsome  bi-generic 
hybrid. 

William  Whitman  had  Iris  florentina  and  cut  Pelargoniums. 
George  F.  Stewart  of  Medford  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certifi- 
cate for  a  bronze-colored  variety  of  Calceolaria  Stewartii. 


June  Exhibitions. 

At  the  exhibition  of  June  7  rhododendrons  were  of  excellent 
quality  and  were  staged  in  quantity  by  Walter  Hunnewell  and 
Francis  Skinner.  Nothing  new  appeared  among  the  varieties 
shown. 

R.  &.  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  displayed  herbaceous  flowers  including 
Dianthus,  Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  Lychnis,  Hemerocallis  in 
variety,  Achillea  tomentosa,  Iberis  sempervirens,  Campanula  glomer- 
ata,  Helenium  Hoopesii,  peonies,  lupines,  veronicas,  and  spiraeas. 
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The  Mount  Desert  Nurseries  had  some  German  irises  of  very 
distinct  coloring  and  some  new  Trollius  of  both  European  and 
Asiatic  types.  In  the  future  we  are  promised  some  very  interesting 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  these  globe  flowers.  The  Messrs.  Far- 
quhar  made  a  very  pretty  display  of  Paeonia  officinalis  varieties. 

F.  J.  Rea's  herbaceous  flowers  included  Phlox  divaricata,  var. 
Laphami,  sl  pretty  light-blue  flowered  variety,  Aquilegias,  Trollius, 
poppies,  and  some  Hemerocallis  hybrids.  The  Blue  Hills  Nurseries 
showed  herbaceous  flowers;  among  them  Amsonia  Tabernae- 
montana,  Dictamnus  caucasicus,  Baptisia  australis,  Ranunculus 
speciosa,  Hemerocallis  Dr.  Regel,  a  deep  orange-yellow  variety, 
Iris  sibirica  Snow  Queen,  and  Pyrethrum  Lord  Roseberry. 

Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  Bayard  Thayer  of  South 
Lancaster  for  a  specimen  plant  of  Hydrangea  Sargentiana  (Wilson). 
It  is  a  remarkable  species,  with  large,  velvety,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  inflorescence  is  umbellate,  com- 
posed mainly  of  blue  fertile  flowers.  The  rays  form  a  scattered 
margin  of  white  flowers  which  from  a  decorative  point  of  vieW 
would  be  better  wanting. 

J.  T.  Butterworth  had  a  fine  specimen  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  and 
E.  B.  Dane  showed  Miltonias,  Cattleyas,  Masdevallias,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Cypripediums,  Brasso-Cattleyas,  and  Dendrobium  thry- 
soidea.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner's  orchid  display  included  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  Brassavola  Digbyana,  and  Aerides,  all  set  off  nicely  with 
Panicum  grass  and  foliage  plants. 

The  Peony  Show,  June  14,  was  first  rate  and  competition  was 
keen.  George  H.  Peterson  of  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey,  was  the 
chief  winner.     He  had  marvelously  fine  flowers. 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  display  made  by  R.  &  J.  Farquhar 
&  Co.  of  peonies  artistically  arranged  in  a  series  of  bowers  with  a 
view  to  color  contrast.  All  the  different  colors  were  massed  sepa- 
rately and  named.  The  beauty  of  the  arrangement  and  its  edu- 
cational value  were  both  emphasized.  For  this  unique  display  the 
Messrs.  Farquhar  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

E.  J.  Shaylor,  as  usual,  had  a  very  choice  selection  of  new  and 
recent  varieties,  otherwise  there  were  few  varieties  calling  for 
special  awards. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Minot  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  for  a 
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collection  of  seedlings  and  the  Mount  Desert  Nurseries  got  a  First 
Class  Certificate  for  seedling  No.  213. 

The  Mount  Desert  Nurseries  made  a  remarkable  display  of 
Eremuri,  probably  unequalled,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal. 

The  Old  Town  Nurseries  and  the  Eastern  Nurseries  made 
seasonable  displays  of  herbaceous  flowers,  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ayer  had  a  pretty  display  of  fuchsias.  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  showed 
the  new  Geum  Bradshawii  for  which  he  received  a  First  Class 
Certificate.  This  promises  to  be  an  excellent  pot  plant  for  con- 
servatory decoration. 

To  William  Sim  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  advancement  in 
the  culture  and  development  of  the  sweet  pea.  He  made  a  superb 
exhibit,  including  Barbara,  orange-salmon;  Dazzler,  orange- 
scarlet;  Freda,  improved  white  Spencer;  Elfrida  Pearson,  blush- 
pink;  Hercules,  shrimp-pink;  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  cream-pink; 
and  Edrom  Beauty,  orange-pink. 

At  the  Rose  Show,  June  21,  there  was  a  goodly  display  of  roses, 
though  as  a  whole  it  was  not  up  to  the  mark.  Among  amateurs 
Robert  Seaver  was  the  chief  winner.  Hybrid  Teas  of  exceptional 
merit  were  shown  by  Albert  Geiger  of  Brookline.  His  list  included 
Lyon  Rose,  pink,  shaded  yellow;  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  yellow,  salmon 
tinted;  La  Tosca,  silvery  pink;  Col.  Grant,  pink;  Mme.  Kavaray, 
orange-yellow;  Pharisaer,  rosy  white,  salmon  tinted;  Dean  Hole, 
silvery  carmine;  Florence  Pemberton,  creamy  white,  suffused 
pink;  Gustave  Grunerwald,  carmine  pink,  yellow  center;  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  white;  Killarney,  pink;  and  Mme.  Leonpain, 
silvery  salmon,  orange  center. 

The  table  decorations  made  by  Mrs.  Peterson  were  most  artistic. 
One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  show  was  a  display  of  aquatics 
made  by  Robert  Cameron  of  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden.  Walter 
Hunnewell  and  the  Weld  Garden  had  displays  of  hardy  flowers. 

The  Old  Town  Nurseries  of  South  Natick  won  the  Silver  Medal 
for  best  display  of  hardy  flowers  and  the  Eastern  Nurseries  of 
Jamaica  Plain  and  the  Mount  Desert  Nurseries  of  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  also  had  exhibits  of  hardy  flowers. 

Walter  Hunnewell  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  for 
Laelio-Cattleya  Rex  (Laelio-Cattleya  Amanda  X  Cattleya  Rex). 
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Sweet  Pea  Exhibition. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  on  July  14  again  held 
its  Sweet  Pea  Show  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  American  Sweet  Pea  Society.  It  was  a  tremendous  success. 
Flowers  came  from  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  Bar  Harbor  on  the 
north,  and  all  the  intervening  territory  contributed. 

The  Society's  classes  were  fully  contested.  Being  limited  to 
twenty-five  blooms,  comparison  was  easy,  and  the  judgment 
might  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  decorative  value  of  the  variety 
the  award  went  to.  The  opinion  of  the  committee  is  that  the 
Grandiflora  type  should  be  eliminated  as  it  is  now  quite  superseded 
by  the  Spencer. 

For  the  John  Allen  French  Fund  the  best  white  was  Money 
Maker;  crimson  or  scarlet,  Scarlet  Empress;  rose  or  carmine, 
Johnlngman;  yellow,  Dobbie's  Cream;  blue,  Lord  Nelson;  blush, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes;  cream-pink,  Doris  Usher;  deep  pink, 
Hercules;  cerise,  Willie  Maslin;  orange,  Thos.  Stevenson;  lavender 
Asta  Ohn;  purple,  Tennant  Spencer;  mauve,  Irish  Belle;  maroon 
or  bronze,  Brunette;  picotee-edged,  Eric  Harvey;  striped,  maroon, 
red,  or  rose,  May  Campbell;  striped,  blue  or  purple,  Senator 
Spencer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  entry  for  this  fund  is  not  limited  to  any  type, 
but  the  varieties,  are  almost  wholly  Spencers,  among  which  were 
Etta  Dyke,  white;  Florence  Nightingale,  lavender  or  blue;  Thos. 
Stevenson,  salmon  or  orange;  George  Washington,  crimson  or 
scarlet;  Elfrida  Pearson,  light  pink;  and  Countess  Spencer,  dark 
pink. 

Among  large  exhibitors  were  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  of  Boston 
and  W.  Atlee  Burpee  of  Philadelphia.  The  Farquhar  exhibit 
was  a  novelty  in  sweet  pea  decoration.  It  was  a  cross  within  a 
circle;  paths  leading  through  festooned  arches  with  a  fountain  in 
the  center.  It  took  the  first  prize  for  artistic  arrangement  and 
effective  staging. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  exhibited  some  of  the  best  sweet  peas,  especially 
as  to  varieties,  ever  seen  here.  He  received  the  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
Gold  Medal  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  and  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  sweet  pea  Illuminator. 
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Other  exhibitors  were  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine;  W.  B.  Leeds,  T.  O.  Richardson,  Miss  Fanny  Foster,  and 
T.  J.  Emery,  all  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Heeremans  of 
Lenox;  A.  W.  Preston  of  Swampscott;  Peter  Fisher  of  Ellis;  and 
the  Mount  Desert  Nurseries  of  Bar  Harbor. 

The  following  named  varieties  occurred  frequently,  indicating 
well-merited  popularity:  Helen  Lewis,  Scarlet  Emperor,  Doris 
Usher,  John  Ingman,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  White  Spencer,  Money 
Maker,  Etta  Dyke,  George  Herbert,  and  Primrose  Spencer. 

In  the  competition  for  the  best  table  of  sweet  peas  Duncan 
Finlayson  was  disqualified  for  using  Gypsophila  blossoms.  Gypso- 
phila  is  about  the  only  thing  to  properly  set  off  sweet  peas  and 
should  be  allowed. 

The  mantel  decorations  were  well  done.  The  first  prize  went 
to  Wax  Brothers.  The  feature  was  pink  and  white,  prettily 
festooned  with  smilax  and  other  greenery. 

The  Messrs.  Farquhar  made  a  large  display  of  their  new  Lilium 
myriophyllwn  to  which  the  Committee  on  Gardens  later  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal. 

Dr.  Harris  Kennedy  of  Milton  made  an  artistic  display  of  Japan- 
ese irises;  John  Lewis  Childs,  a  display  of  gladiolus;  Mrs.  Lester 
Leland,  tuberous-rooted  begonias;  B.  H.  Tracy,  gladiolus;  Mount 
Desert  Nurseries,  Lilium  maculatwn  (L.  Hansoni);  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gill  a  display  of  cut  flowers. 


The  Gladiolus  Exhibition,  August  9. 

Gladiolus  blooms  were  exceptionally  fine.  This  was  remarkable 
considering  the  very  dry  and  hot  season  we  have  had,  and  goes  to 
show  what  a  splendid  dry  weather  plant  the  gladiolus  is. 

C.  W.  Browne  of  Ashland  was  the  winner  in  the  class  for  twelve 
best  blooms.  The  exhibit  made  by  Chamberlain  &  Gage  of  South 
Natick  was  remarkably  good.  This  firm  was  awarded  Honorable 
Mention  for  gladiolus  Mrs.  L.  Merton  Gage,  white,  shaded 
violet,  and  Gaiety,  salmon-pink,  deeper  tinted. 

B.  Hammond  Tracy  of  Wenham  made  an  artistic  display  show- 
ing the  various  ways  cut  flowers  of  gladiolus  could  be  used  with 
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other  decorative  material.  Honorable  Mention  was  made  of 
Mr.  Tracy's  Barbara,  a  salmon-red  variety. 

C.  W.  Brown  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  Mongo- 
lian Prince,  a  nearly  pure  yellow.  The  Old  Town  Nurseries  made  a 
most  artistic  display,  using  a  delicate  and  graceful  grass,  Uniola 
latifolia,  which  showed  its  value  in  such  decorations. 

The  Messrs.  Farquhar  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  Lilium 
Sargentiae  which  the  committee  had  recently  seen  at  their  grounds 
in  Roslindale.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  carrying  eight  to  twelve 
white,  widely  campanulate  flowers.  It  was  collected  in  China  by 
E.  H.  Wilson.  This  with  Lilium  myriophyllum  fills  in  a  wide  gap 
among  summer-blooming  lilies,  one  flowering  in  July,  the  other 
in  August.  The  Messrs.  Farquhar  were  also  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  a  magnificent  display  of  Lilium  Henryi. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  Leonard  W.  Ross  of  the 
Cemetery  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  a  spotted  yellow 
sport  from  canna  King  Humbert,  named  Miss  Agnes  Fitzgerald. 
The  Mount  Desert  Nurseries  made  a  display  of  hardy  flowers, 
Aconi turns  being  a  feature,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  had  a  display  of 
cut  flowers. 

The  Dahlia  Show,  September  12. 

This  was  a  very  good  show;  there  was  a  large  display  of  dahlias 
and  the  quality  was  excellent.  W.  D.  Hathaway  of  New  Bedford 
was  the  principal  winner  of  prizes.  Other  exhibitors  were  E.  W. 
Ela  of  Woburn,  J.  K.  Alexander  of  East  Bridgewater,  E.  F.  Dwyer 
of  Lynn,  and  Sisson  &  Thurston  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

B.  H.  Tracy  had  an  artistic  display  of  gladiolus.  The  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  display  of  herbaceous  flowers  was  awarded  to 
the  Eastern  Nurseries  of  Holliston.,  The  Old  Town  Nurseries  and 
the  Mount  Desert  Nurseries  had  excellent  displays  of  herbaceous 
flowers.  F.  J.  Rea  of  Norwood  and  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co. 
staged  some  handsome,  perennial  phloxes,  and  the  Messrs.  Far- 
quhar and  Mount  Desert  Nurseries  showed  the  new  Buddleia 
variabilis  in  various  forms. 

E.  Allan  Peirce  of  Waltham  showed  an  elegant  basket  of  the 
Cecile   Brunner,    a   sweetly-scented   Pompon   rose,    suitable   for 
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decorative  work,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer  a  handsome  plant  of 
Dracaena  Godseffiana,  well  furnished  with  bright-red  fruit,  which 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

At  the  Vegetable  Show,  October  4,  the  Messrs.  Farquhar  re- 
ceived a  Vote  of  Thanks  for  a  large  and  artistic  display  of  dahlias 
which  was  exceptional  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
They  were  awarded  also  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  a  white,  single- 
flowered  chrysanthemum  from  Korea.  This,  evidently,  is  near, 
if  not  the  typical  Chrysanthemum  sinense.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial 
and  promises  to  be  a  good  border  plant. 


The  Chrysanthemum  Show,  October  31-November  2. 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  At  this 
show  the  materials  for  making  an  old  time  Chrysanthemum  Show 
were  lacking,  that  is,  well-trained  specimen  plants  and  plenty  of 
large  blooms.  In  other  respects,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
the  show  was  one  of  the  best.  Other  material  was  in  abundance 
and  was  well  made  use  of.  Taking  the  place,  nowadays,  of  trained 
plants  are  mixed  groups,  comprising  nearly  all  classes,  blended 
with  foliage  plants  for  effect.  In  years  past,  when  this  was  at- 
tempted, it  usually  could  not  be  considered  a  pronounced  success. 
Now,  however,  with  the  smaller  flowered  varieties  in  more  general 
use,  the  opportunities  are  better.  The  display  of  Thomas  E. 
Proctor  of  Topsfield  was  a  notable  example  of  what  may  be  done 
in  this  direction  and  Walter  Hunnewell's  exhibit  was  along  the 
same  line. 

Jason  S.  Bailey  of  West  Roxbury  took  first  prize  for  best  four 
specimen  plants  with  Louis  Boehmer,  Dr.  Enguehard,  Theo, 
and  Mrs.  Beckett.  Thomas  E.  Proctor  showed  sixty-six  varieties 
in  his  group  which  included  all  types.  William  H.  Elliott's  com- 
mercial plants  were  the  best  ever  shown  in  this  class.  They  were 
handsome,  well-bloomed  plants  in  seven  and  eight-inch  pots  with- 
out stakes.  Col.  H.  E.  Converse  of  Marion  was  the  winner  in  the 
class  for  twenty-five  blooms,  and  James  Nicol  of  Quincy  won  the 
H.  A.  Gane  Memorial  Prize  with  some  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones. 
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There  were  large  displays  of  single-flowered  varieties  and  they 
stood  up  better  than  usual.  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Sears  of  Southboro  was 
awarded  Honorable  Mention  for  an  exhibit  of  single  varieties  of 
merit. 

Norris  F.  Comley  of  Lexington  received  a  Silver  Medal  for  his 
new,  hardy,  yellow-flowered  variety  named  Terrace  Hall.  He  made 
a  very  effective  group,  using  autumn  foliage  as  decorative  material. 
There  were  large  collections  of  orchids  and  competition  was  keen. 
^Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner  was  the  first-prize  winner  with  a  well-finished 
group  including  Dendrobiums,  Phalaenopsis,  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sander ae,  and  C.  Simmoni,  Cattleya  labiata  in  variety,  Oncidium 
varicosum,  Rogersii,  and  Phalaenopsis  amabilis.  F.  J.  Dolansky's 
second-prize  group  was  bright  with  Cattleya  labiata. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  made  an  instructive  display  of  berried 
plants,  including  Cornus  racemosus  and  sanguineus,  Euonymus 
radicans  and  vegetus,  Ligustrum  vulgare,  Viburnum  americanum, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  Pyrus  melanocarpa,  Callicarpa  japon- 
ica,  Crataegus  cordata,  Lonicera  Mackii,  Myrica  caroliniana, 
Ilex  glabra,  Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  and  Rhamnus  dahurica. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  Thomas  E.  Proctor  for  a 
specimen  plant  of  Adiantum  Farleyense  gloriosa  and  a  Silver  Medal 
(cultural)  to  the  gardener,  James  Marlborough,  for  superior  cul- 
ture. The  foliage  is  smaller  than  the  type  and  a  darker  green. 
It  promises  to  be  of  easy  growth  and  to  come  into  general  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  Park  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  made  a  beautiful 
display  of  tropical  plants  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  together 
with  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Mayor  Fitzgerald.  The  Breck-Robinson 
Co.  had  a  neat  group  of  evergreens  interspersed  with  herbaceous 
and  other  flowers.  Penn  the  Florist  made  a  tasty  exhibit  of 
small-flowered  chrysanthemums  in  baskets  on  a  ground  of  purple 
velvet. 

W.  W.  Edgar  Co.'s  and  A.  Leuthy's  displays  of  commercial 
plants  were  very  effective,  and  A.  N.  Pierson  and  C.  H.  Totty  made 
attractive  displays  of  chrysanthemums  and  roses.  In  Mr.  Totty's 
group  Lilian  Doty,  a  pink  tinted  variety  of  the  Chinese  type  showed 
up  well  and  Fairy  Queen,  a  rose  colored  variety  was  the  best  in  Mr. 
Pierson's  group. 
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Edward  MacMulkin  put  up  a  decorative  table  of  chrysanthe- 
mums with  other  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  Frank  P.  Putnam 
of  North  Tewksbury  showed  a  handsome  lot  of  some  of  the 
newer,  single-flowered  chrysanthemums.  E.  G.  Hill  of  Richmond, 
Indiana,  showed  his  new  chrysanthemum  Chieftain.  It  is  a 
medium-sized  commercial  plant  of  a  shell-pink  color  and  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

December  6  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner  (William  Thatcher,  gardener) 
made  a  display  of  flowering  plants  in  pots  including  Aphelandra 
aurantiaca,  var.  Roezlii,  a  pretty  acanthaceous  plant  with  orange- 
colored  flowers. 

December  27  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  A.  M.  Davenport  of 
Watertown  for  a  very  fine  sport  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
named  the  Florence  Davenport.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  the 
variety  known  as  Glory  of  Cincinnati,  but  much  more  profuse, 
and  in  every  way  a  better  grower  and  a  more  attractive  plant. 

On  the  same  date  F.  J.  Dolansky  of  Lynn  was  awarded  Honor- 
able Mention  for  a  display  of  Cattleya  Trianae  and  a  Silver  Medal 
for  Cattleya  Trianae  alba.  This  is  a  very  fine  variety  though  not 
new.  As  it  has  never  been  recognized  by  the  Society  a  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded. 

There  was  another  plant  in  the  group  which  is  generally  known 
as  C.  Trianae  alba.  Though  not  less  beautiful  it  is  not  so  well 
deserving  the  name  for  it  is  considerably  tinted  and  worthy  a 
better  designation  than  C.  Trianae  alba.  Furthermore,  as  it  comes 
from  the  same  region  as  Cattleya  Mendelii  and  has  some  of  its  char- 
acteristics it  may  be  a  natural  hybrid. 


T.  D.  Hatfield 
Arthur  H.  Fewkes 
Donald  McKenzie 
James  Marlborough 
William  Nicholson 
William  Sim 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    PLANTS    AND 

FLOWERS. 

1913. 

January  11. 

Gratuity: — 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  collection  of  double,  white  Primula  sinensis,  $5. 

Midwinter  Flower  Show. 

February  1  and  2. 

Primula  sinensis. —  Eight  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $8;    2d,  William  Whitman,  $6. 
Primula  stellata. —  Eight  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $8;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $6. 
Primula  obconica. —  Eight  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $8;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $6. 
Primula  malacoides. —  Eight  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots: 

1st,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $8;  2d,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $6. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. —  Six  plants: 

1st,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $10. 
Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. —  Six  specimens,  in  not  less  than 
three  varieties,  other  than  Azaleas: 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $12. 
Freesias. —  Six  eight-inch  pots  or  pans: 

1st,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $6;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $4. 
Roman  Hyacinths. —  White,  eight  six-inch  pots  or  pans: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $6;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner.  $4. 
Polyanthus  Narcissus. —  Six  eight-inch  pots  or  pans: 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $6. 
Orchids. —  Three  plants  in  bloom: 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $10. 
Specimen  plant  in  bloom : 

1st,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff,  $5;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $4. 
Carnations. — ■  Vase  of  fifty  cut  blooms,  not  less  than  five  varieties,  with 
foliage : 

1st,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $8;  2d,  M.  A.  Patten,  $6;  3d,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $4. 
Vase  of  fifty  cut  blooms,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  open  to  private 
gardeners  only: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $8;  2d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $6;  3d,  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick Ayer,  $4. 
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Fifty  blooms,  any  white  variety: 

1st,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $5;  2d,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $3;  3d,  A.  A.  Pembroke, 
$2. 
Fifty  blooms,  any  red  variety: 

1st,  M.  A.  Patten,  $5;  2d,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $3. 
Fifty  blooms,  any  light  pink  variety: 

1st,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $5;  2d,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $3;  3d,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $2. 
Fifty  blooms,  any  dark  pink  variety: 

1st,  A.A.Pembroke,  $5;  2d,  S.J.  Goddard,  $3;  3d,  W.  D.Howard,  $2. 
Fifty  blooms,  any  white  variegated  variety: 

1st,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $5;  2d,  M.  A.  Patten,  $3;  3d,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $2. 
Fifty  blooms,  any  other  color: 

1st,  M.  A.  Patten,  $5. 
Violets. —  Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  single  variety: 

1st,  E.  Bingham,  $3. 

Gratuities: — 

E.  B.  Dane,  display  of  Acacia  pubescens  and  other  plants,  $15. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  group  of  Erica  melanthera,  $10. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  display  of  Amaryllises,  $5. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  specimen  Chorizema  Lowii,  $5. 
Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  display  of  Cyclamen  superba,  $5. 
William  Whitman,  collection  of  Cyclamens,  $10. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Walker,  Dendrobium  nobile,  grown  in  living  room,  $1. 
William  Whitman,  display  of  pot  plants,  $5. 
M.  A.  Patten,  Carnation  Princess  Dagmar,  $5. 
W.  D.  Howard,  Carnation  Eureka,  $3. 
"     "  "        salmon  sport  Winsor  Carnation,  $3. 

S.  J.  Goddard,  vase  of  ciimson  Carnations,  $3. 
H.  Huebner,  winter-flowering  Snapdragons,  $5. 
William  Sim,  display  of  Pansies,  $3. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  collection  of  cut  flowers,  $1. 


Spring  Exhibition. 

March  14,  15,  and  16. 

Azalea  indica. — ■  Three  plants,  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  thirty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  for  private  growers  only: 
1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $12;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $10. 
Palms. —  Pair,  in  pots  or  tubs: 

1st,  Weld  Garden,  $12;   2d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $10;   3d,  William 
Whitman,  $8. 
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Ericas. —  Six  plants,  in  not  less  than  three  species: 

1st,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $12. 
Acacias. —  Group  of  plants  in  bloom,  to  occupy  one  hundred  square  feet: 
1st,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $25. 
f  Specimen  plant  in  bloom : 

1st,  Weld  Garden,  $8;  2d,  Weld  Garden,  $6. 
Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. —  Six  specimens,  other  than  Acacias, 
Azaleas,  and  Ericas: 
2d,  Weld  Garden,  $10;  3d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $8. 
Group  of  Roses. —  Not  less  than  twelve  plants,  all  classes  admissible, 
open  to  commercial  growers  only: 
1st,  W.  W.  Edgar  Co.,  $40  and  Silver  Medal. 
Cyclamens. —  Twelve  plants,  in  not  over  seven-inch  pots: 

1st,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $15;    2d,  Weld  Garden,  $10;    3d,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Gardner,  $6. 
Six  plants,  in  not  over  ten-inch  pots : 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  $25;  2d,  Weld  Garden,  $15;  3d,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Weld,  $10. 
Cinerarias. —  Grandiflora  type,  six  plants: 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $12. 
Stellata  type,  six  plants: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $12;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $8. 
Schizanthus. —  Six  plants: 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  $8;  2d,  Weld  Garden,  $6. 
Hyacinths. —  Six  pans,  not  exceeding  ten  inches  in  diameter,  six  bulbs  of 
one  distinct  variety  in  each  pan : 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $12;   2d,  Francis  Skinner,  $8;   3d,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Weld,  $6. 
Single  pan,  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  ten  bulbs  of  one 
variety : 
1st,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $4;  2d,  Francis  Skinner,  $3;  3d,  Hon.  G.  von  L. 
Meyer,  $2. 
Single  pan,  not  exceeding  ten  inches  in  diameter,  six  bulbs  of  one  variety: 
1st,  Francis  Skinner,  $3;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $2;  3d,  A.  F.  Esta- 
brook,  $1. 
Two  eight-inch  pans,  two  distinct  varieties,  for  amateurs  only: 

1st,  H.  L.  Rand,  $5;  2d,  Miss  M.  A.  Rand,  $3;  3d,  Miss  M.  A.  Rand, 
$2. 
Single  Early  Tulips. —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  one  distinct  variety  in  each 
pan: 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $10;  2d,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $8;  3d,  A.  W.  Pres- 
ton, $6. 
Any  white  variety,  other  than  Joost  van  Vondel,  three  eight-inch  pans: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $5. 
Mon  Tresor,  three  eight-inch  pans: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $5;   2d,  William  Whitman,  $3;   3d,  A.  F.  Esta- 
brook, $2. 
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Any  other  yellow  variety,  three  eight-inch  pans: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $5;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $3. 
Any  red  variety  other  than  Vermilion  Brilliant,  three  eight-inch  pans: 
1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $5;   2d,  William  Whitman,  $3;   3d,  A.  F.  Esta- 
brook,  $2. 
Keizerkroon,  three  eight-inch  pans: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $5;  2d,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $3. 
Pink  Beauty,  three  eight-inch  pans: 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $5;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $3;  3d,  William  Whit- 
man, $2. 
Any  other  pink  or  pink  and  white  variety,  three  eight-inch  pans: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $5. 
Duchess  of  Parma,  three  eight-inch  pans: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $5;  2d,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $3. 
Two  eight-inch  pans,  two  varieties,  for  amateurs  only: 

1st,  H.  L.  Rand,  $5;  2d,  Miss  M.  A.  Rand,  $3;  3d,  Miss  M.  A.  Rand, 
$2. 
Double  Tulips. —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties: 
1st,  Francis  Skinner,  $10;    2d,  William  Whitman,  $8;    3d,  A.  W. 
Preston,  $6. 
Narcissuses. —  Collection  of  Large  Trumpet  varieties,  not  less  than  ten 
eight-inch  pots,  one  distinct  variety  in  each: 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $15;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $12. 
Large  Trumpet  varieties,  four  eight-inch  pots,  one  distinct  variety  in 
each: 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $6;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $4;  3d,  Francis  Skinner, 
$3. 
Collection  of  Short  Trumpet  varieties,  not  less  than  ten  eight-inch  pots, 
one  distinct  variety  in  each : 
1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $15;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $12. 
Short  Trumpet  varieties,  four  eight-inch  pots,  one  distinct  variety  in 
each: 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $6;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $4;  3d,  Francis  Skinner, 
$3. 
Two  eight-inch  pots,  two  varieties,  for  amateurs  only: 

1st,  H.  L.  Rand,  $3;  2d,  Miss  M.  A.  Rand,  $2;  3d,  Miss  M.  A.  Rand, 
$1. 
Crocus. —  Three  eight-inch  pans,  one  distinct  variety  in  each: 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $4;  2d,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $3. 
Lily  of  the  Valley. —  Six  six-inch  pots: 

1st,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $6;  2d,  J.  T.  Butterworth,  $4;  3d,  J.  T.  Butter- 
worth,  $3. 
Amaryllis. —  Twelve  pots,  distinct  varieties: 
1st,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $15. 

LlLIUM  LONGIFLORUM. Six  pots: 

1st,  Francis  Skinner,  $10. 
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General    Display    op   Spring  Bulbous  Plants.  —  All  classes,  to  be 
arranged  with  foliage  plants: 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $30;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $20. 
Forced  Bulbs. —  Six  pans,  grown  without  the  aid  of  a  frame  or  green- 
house, for  amateurs  only: 
1st,  H.  L.  Rand,  $10;  2d,  Miss  M.  A.  Rand,  $8;  3d,  Miss  M.  A.  Rand, 
$6. 
Orchids. —  Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  with  ferns  or  other  foliage 
plants,  to  cover  not  less  than  fifty  square  feet : 
1st,  E.  B.  Dane,  $40  and  Silver  Medal. 
Specimen  plant : 

1st,  W.  A.  Manda,  $6;  2d,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  $4;  3d,  Weld  Garden, 
$2. 
Roses  in  Vases. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  twelve  blooms 
of  each: 
1st,  W.  H.  Elliott,  $25. 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  Richmond : 

1st,  W.  H.  Elliott,  $12. 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  Killarney : 

1st,  Waban  Rose  Conservatories,  $12;  2d,  W.  H.  Elliott,  $8. 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  Lady  Hillingdon: 

1st,  W.  H.  Elliott,  $12. 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  pink  variety : 

1st,  W.  H.  Elliott,  $12. 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  new  named  variety  not  in  commerce : 
1st,  Waban  Rose  Conservatories,  Silver  Medal. 
Carnations. —  Vase  of  one  hundred  cut  blooms  of  one  variety,  with  foliage : 
1st,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $12;  2d,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $8. 
Fifty  blooms  of  any  named  crimson  variety : 

1st,  W.  R.  Nicholson,  $5;  2d,  Scott  Bros.,  $4. 
Fifty  blooms  of  any  named  dark  pink  variety : 

1st,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $5;  2d,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $4. 
Fifty  blooms  any  named  Winsor-shade  variety : 

1st,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $5;  2d,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $4. 
Fifty  blooms  any  named  Enchantress-shade  pink  variety : 

1st,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $5;  2d,  Strout's,  $4;  3d,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $3. 
Fifty  blooms  any  named  white  variegated  variety : 
1st,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $5;  2d,  S.  J.  Goddard,  $4. 
Fifty  blooms  any  named  white  variety : 

1st,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $5;  2d,  Strout's,  $4;  3d,  A.  A.  Pembroke,  $3. 
Violets. —  Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  named  single  variety: 
1st,  E.  Bingham,  $3. 
Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  named  double  variety : 
1st,  E.  Bingham,  $3. 
Sweet  Peas. —  Fifty  sprays  of  any  white  variety: 
1st,  William  Sim,  $4. 
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Fifty  sprays  of  any  light  pink  variety: 

1st,  William  Sim,  $4. 
Fifty  sprays  of  any  deep  pink  variety : 

1st,  William  Sim,  $4. 
Fifty  sprays  of  any  lavender  variety : 
1st,  William  Sim,  $4. 
Antirrhinums. —  Vase  of  twenty-five  spikes: 

1st,  F.  W.  Fletcher,  $6;  2d,  James  Wheeler,  $4;  3d,  G.  E.  Buxton,  $3. 
Table  Decoration. —  For  the  best  table  decoration  laid  for  six  covers: 
1st,  Mrs.  Duncan  Finlayson,  $50;    2d,  Wax  Bros.,  $30;   3d,  H.  R. 
Comley,  $20. 

Gratuities: — 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  pair  of  Palms,  $5. 

Weld  Garden,  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  $30. 

Edward  MacMulkin,  display  of  palms  and  decorative  plants,  $15. 

William  Whitman,  display  of  bulbous  and  decorative  plants,  $12. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  display  of  bulbous  plants,  $10. 

Knight  &  Struck,  display  of  hard-wooded  plants,  $5. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  display  of  Orchids  and  decorative  plants,  $25. 

F.  J.  Dolansky,  display  of  Gardenias  and  Orchids,  $5. 

W.  W.  Edgar  Co.,  display  of  trained  Cytisus,  $5. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  two  standard  Cytisus,  $4. 

Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  artistic  basket-plant  of  Cytisus  racemosus,  $5. 

M.  A.  Patten,  Carnation  Princess  Dagmai,  $5. 

Strout's,  display  of  Carnations,  $10. 

M.  A.  Patten,  vase  of  Carnations,  $3. 

James  Wheeler,      "     "  "  $4. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  display  of  Rose  Milady  and  Adiantum  Farleyense,  in  pots, 

$5. 
Weld  Garden,  Cymbidium  eburneum  Lowii,  $2. 
F.  W.  Fletcher,  Antirrhinums,  $5. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  cut  flowers,  $5. 
T.  T.  Watt,  "  "    "    "         "      $5. 


May  Exhibition. 

May  17  and  18. 

Calceolarias. —  Large  Flowered,  six  varieties,  in  pots: 
1st,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $15;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

Tulips. —  Darwin,  collection  of  twelve  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each: 
1st,  Francis  Skinner,  $10. 
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Late  Flowering,  other  than  Darwin,  twelve  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each: 

1st,  Francis  Skinner,  $8. 
Late  Flowering,  any  or  all  classes,  three  blooms  of  each  variety: 
1st,  Francis  Skinner,  $15;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $10. 
Pansies. — •Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $3;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $2;  3d,  William  Whit- 
man, $1. 

Gratuities: — 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  collection  of  Orchid  plants,  $10. 
E.  B.  Dane,  collection  of  cut  Orchids,  $5. 
T.  T.Watt,  "         "    "  "       $4. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  specimen  Orchid,  $2. 

"      "    "       "     Calceolaria  Golden  Gem,  $2. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  collection  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  $2. 
William  Whitman,  four  specimens  of  Azalea  indica,  $4. 

E.  B.  Dane,  ten  single-stem  Hydrangeas,  $4. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  standard  Hydrangeas,  $2. 
Blue  Hill  Nurseries,  collection  of  cut  Lilacs,  $5. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  display  of  Lilacs,  $3. 

Dr.  Allen  Greenwood,  two  vases  of  Tulip  Madam  Krelage,  $2. 
A.  W.  Preston,  collection  of  Tulips,  $2. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  collection  of  Gladioli,  $4. 
A.  W.  Preston,  vase  of  Lilium  candidum,  $1. 

F.  J.  Rea,  collection  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers,  $2. 
William  Whitman,  collection  of  cut  flowers,  $8. 
T.  T.Watt,  "         "    "         "       $3. 
Mrs.  E.M.Gill,  "  "    "         "       $3. 


Peony  and  Rhododendron  Exhibition. 

June  7  and  8. 

Orchids. — •  Display  of  plants  in  not  less  than  four  genera,  arranged  for 
effect  with  foliage  plants: 
1st,  E.  B.  Dane,  $25;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $15. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  Fund  No.  3. 

Rhododendrons. — 'Largest  and  best  collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  dis- 
tinct varieties,  six  trusses  of  each,  from  plants  that  have  been  grown 
in  the  open  in  Massachusetts  for  at  least  three  years: 
1st,  Francis  Skinner,  $25. 
Hardy  Azaleas. —  Twelve  varieties,  six  trusses  of  each: 
1st,  Francis  Skinner,  $10. 
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Samuel  Appleton  Fund. 

German  Irises. —  Twenty-four  vases  of  three  trusses  each,  of  not  less 
than  twelve  varieties: 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $5;  2d,  J.  W.  Dwyer,  $3;  3d,  T.  C.  Thurlow's 
Sons  Co.,  $2. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers. —  Twenty-five  distinct  species  and  varie- 
ties, not  less  than  ten  genera,  grasses  admissible: 
1st,  M.  P.  Haendler,  $10;  2d,  Blue  Hill  Nurseries,  $6;  3d,  F.  J.  Rea, 


Gratuities: — 

F.  J.  Dolansky,  collection  of  Cattleya  gigas  and  C.  Mendelii,  $10. 
J.  T.  Butterworth,  specimen  Miltonia  vexillaria,  $5. 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren,  display  of  Oncidium  flexuosum,  $8. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  specimen  Anthurium  Brownii,  $3. 

"      "   "  "        display  of  Peonies,  $3. 

William  Whitman,  collection  of  Peonies  and  Rhododendrons,  $5. 
T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  collection  of  Peonies  and  Iris,  $2. 
William  Whitman,  collection  of  German  Iris,  $2. 

G.  B.  Page,  "         "        "  "    $5. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  two  vases  of  Viburnum  Opulus,  $1. 

Patten  &  Co.,  artistically  arranged  vase  of  Carnation  Princess  Dagmar, 


Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  two  vases  of  Carnations,  $2. 

William  Sim,  vase  of  Sweet  Peas,  $2. 

Mrs.  R.  Goodnough,  vase  of  Hemerocallis,  $1. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  Phoenix  Roebelenii,  $4. 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren,  display  of  Hydrangeas  in  pots, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  cut  flowers,  $2. 


Special  Exhibition  of  Peonies. 

June  14  and  15. 

Herbaceous  Peonies. —  Collection  of  twenty  named  varieties,  double, 
one  flower  of  each : 
1st,  G.  H.  Peterson,  $10;   2d,  Mrs.  James  McKissock,  $6;   3d,  T.  C. 
Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  $4. 
Collection  of  ten  named  varieties,  double,  three  flowers  of  each: 

1st,  G.  H.  Peterson,  $10;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $6;  3d,  Mrs.  James 
McKissock,  $4. 
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Specimen  bloom,  double: 

1st,  G.  H.  Peterson,  Auguste  Villaume,  $2;    2d,  William  Whitman, 
Alexander  Dumas,  $1. 
Collection  of  twelve  named  varieties,  single,  one  bloom  of  each: 
1st,  T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  $4;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $3. 
Vase  of  blooms  on  long  stems,  arranged  for  effect  in  the  Society's  large 
China  vases: 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $10. 
Collection  of  six  named  double  varieties,  white,  one  flower  of  each: 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $3;   2d,  T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  $2;    3d, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  $1. 
Collection  of  six  named  double  varieties,  rose  pink,  one  flower  of  each: 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  James  McKissock,  $2;  3d,  T.  C. 
Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  $1. 
Collection  of  six  named  double  varieties,  red  or  crimson,  one  flower  of 
each: 
1st,  Mrs.  James  McKissock,  S3;  2d,  T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  $2. 
Vase  of  twenty-five  blooms,  double,  white  or  blush: 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $5;  2d,  G.  H.  Peterson,  $3;  3d,  J.  R.  Comley, 
$2. 
Vase  of  twenty-five  blooms,  double,  pink  or  rose: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $5;  2d,  G.  H.  Peterson,  $3;  3d,  William  Whit- 
man, $2. 
Vase  of  twenty-five  blooms,  double,  red  or  crimson: 

1st,  G.  H.  Peterson,  $5;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $3;  3d,  William  Whit- 
man, $2. 
Vase  of  twenty-five  blooms,  double,  any  other  color: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $5;  2d,  T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  $3;  3d,  Mrs. 
James  McKissock,  $2. 
Collection  of  twelve  named  varieties,  double,  one  flower  of  each,  for 
non-commercial  growers  only : 
1st,  Mis.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $6;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $4;  3d,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Minot,  $3. 

Gratuities: — 

E.  J.  Shaylor,  display  of  Peonies,  $10. 

Breck,  Robinson  Co.,  display  of  Peonies  and  herbaceous  flowers,  $6. 
William  Whitman,  collection  of  Peonies,  $5. 
G.  W.  Page,  collection  of  seedling  Peonies,  $5. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  collection  of  Peonies  and  Roses,  $8. 
T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  display  of  Peonies,  $3. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  David,  three  vases  of  Peonies,  $1. 
A.  W.  Preston,  collection  of  Pyrethrums,  $5. 
T.  T.  Watt,  collection  of  Orchids  with  foliage,  $4. 
J.  T.  Butterworth,  two  specimen  Orchids,  $3. 
"    "  "  collection  of  Spanish  Iris,  $5. 
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Eastern  Nurseries,     display  of  herbaceous  flowers,  $10. 
M.  P.  Haendler,  "       "  "  "       $10. 

Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,      "       "  "  "       $10. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  display  of  Fuchsias,  $8. 
Ellen  Page,  collection  of  native  plants,  $5. 


Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition. 
June  21  and  22. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund  No.  2. 

Hardy  Roses. —  Collection,  named,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties  filling 
fifty  vases: 
1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $20;  2d,  H.  E.  Converse,  $15;  3d,  T.  N.  Cook,  $10. 

John  C.  Chaffin  Fund. 

(For  amateurs  only). 

Best  three  blooms,  any  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose: 

1st,  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital,  $5;   2d,  Robert  Seaver,  $3. 
Best  three  blooms  any  pink  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose : 

1st,  Robert  Seaver,  $5;  2d,  Robert  Seaver,  $3;  3d,  Mrs.R.  Goodnough, 
$2. 
Best  three  blooms  any  red  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose : 

1st,  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital,  $5;   2d,  Robert  Seaver,  $3;   3d, 
Robert  Seaver,  $2. 
Basket  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  artistically  arranged: 

1st,  Robert  Seaver,  $5. 

Society's  Prizes. 

Hybrid  Perpetual,  twelve  named  varieties,  three  of  each: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $12;  2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $8. 
Six  named  varieties,  three  of  each: 

1st,  Robert  Seaver,  $6;  2d,  Robert  Seaver,  $4;  3d,  T.  N.  Cook,  $3. 
Twelve  named  varieties,  one  of  each: 

1st,  Duncan  Finlayson,  $4. 
Six  named  varieties,  one  of  each: 

1st,  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital,  $3;   2d,  Duncan  Finlayson,  $2; 
3d,  T.  N.  Cook,  $1. 
Hybrid  Tea,  collection  of  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each : 

1st,  Joseph  Werner,  $15;   2d,  H.  E.  Converse, 
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Best  three  blooms  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  variety  introduced  since  1908: 

1st,  T.  N.  Cook,  $3;  2d,  T.  N.  Cook,  $2;  3d,  Robert  Seavei,  $1. 
Six  blooms,  any  white  variety: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $3. 
Six  blooms,  any  yellow  variety : 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $3. 
Six  blooms,  any  pink  variety: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $2;  3d,  A.  W.  Preston, 
$1. 
Six  blooms,  any  red  variety : 

1st,  Robert  Seaver,  $3;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $2;  3d,  T.  N.  Cook,  $1. 
Basket,  artistically  arranged: 

1st,  Robert  Seaver,  $5;  2d,  Robert  Seaver,  $3. 
General  display,  one   hundred  bottles  of   hardy  Roses,  named,  in  the 
Society's  racks,  buds  admissible: 
1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $15;    2d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $10;    3d,  Col. 
Frederick  Mason,  $8. 
For  the  most  artistic  decoration  of  Roses,  with  rose  foliage,  to  fill  space 
not  exceeding  fifty  square  feet : 
1st,  Duncan  Finlayson,  $30. 
Best  decoration  of  Roses  for  table  of  eight  covers : 
1st,  Mrs.  Gustav  Peterson,  $25. 
Sweet  Williams. —  Display,  eighteen  vases  of  three  trusses  each,  not  less 
than  six  varieties: 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $3;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $2. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers. —  Twenty-five  vases,  distinct  species  and 
varieties,  not  less  than  ten  genera,  for  private  growers  only: 
1st,  Duncan  Finlayson,  $8;  2d,  Walter  Hunnewell,  $6. 
Best  display : 

1st,  Old  Town  Nurseries,  Silver  Medal;  2d,  Eastern  Nurseries,  Bronze 
Medal. 
Campanula  Medium. —  Collection  filling  twelve  vases,  one  color  in  a  vase: 
1st,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $4. 

Gratuities: — 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  display  of  Roses,  $3. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  Hardy  Roses,  $4. 

Duncan  Finlayson,  display  of  Roses,  $2. 

E.  J.  Shaylor,  collection  of  Peonies,  $5. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  two  vases  of  Peonies,  $5. 

Breck,  Robinson  Co.,  display  of  Peonies,  $5. 

G.  W.  Page,  display  of  seedling  Peonies,  $2. 

T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons  Co.,  display  of  named  Peonies,  $12. 

Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  display  of  Aquatics,  $15. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Cutler,  Sweet  Williams,  $1. 
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Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  display  of  Fuchsias  in  pots,  $10. 

E.  B.  Dane,  display  of  cut  Orchids,  $8. 

F.  J.  Dolansky,  display  of  Orchids  in  pots,  $5. 
J.  T.  Butterworth,  display  of  Orchids  in  pots,  $5. 

E.  B.  Dane,  display  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  hybrids,  $2. 
William  Sim,  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  $5. 

Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  display  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs,  $10,  and  Honorable  Mention. 


Sweet  Pea  Exhibition. 

July  12  and  13. 

Sweet  Peas. —  Decoration  for  table  of  eight  covers: 
1st,  Wax  Bros.,  $30;  2d,  H.  R.  Comley,  $20. 

John  Allen  French  Fund. 

Twenty-five  sprays,  any  white  variety: 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  Moneymaker,  $4;  2d,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries, 
Etta  Dyke,  $3;  3d,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  White  Spencer,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  crimson  or  scarlet : 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  Scarlet  Emperor,  $4;  2d,  Mt.  Desert  Nurser- 
ies, Maud  Holmes,  $3;   3d,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  King  Edward  VII, 
$2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  rose  or  carmine: 

1st,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery,  John  Ingman,  $4;  2d,  Col.  Charles  PfafT,  George 
Herbert,  $3;   3d,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  John  Ingman,  $2. 
Twenty-five  blooms,  yellow  or  buff: 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  Dobbie's  Cream,  $4;  2d,  Mt.  Desert  Nurser- 
ies, Primrose  Spencer,  $3;   3d,  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Primrose  Beauty, 
$2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  blue: 

1st,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  Lord  Nelson,  $4;    2d,  G.  W.  Vanderbilt, 
Blue  Jacket,  $3;  3d,  Col.  Charles  PfafT,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  blush: 

1st,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  $4;    2d,  Mt.  Desert 
Nurseries,  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  $3;   3d,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  cerise: 

1st,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Richardson,  Millie  Naslin,  $4;   2d,  G.  W.  Vanderbilt, 
Royal  Rose,  $3;  3d,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  Marie  Corelli,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  deep  pink: 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  Hercules,  $4;  2d,  R.  W.  Goelet,  Mrs.  Spencer, 
$3;  3d,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Forbes,  Countess  Spencer,  $2. 
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Twenty-five  sprays,  cream  pink: 

1st,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  Doris  Usher,  $4;   2d,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland, 
Duplex  Spencer,  $3;  3d,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Forbes,  W.  T.  Hutchins,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  orange: 

1st,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery,  Thomas  Stevenson,  $4;  2d,  Mt.  Desert  Nurser- 
ies, Edrom  Beauty,  $3;   3d,  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Thomas  Stevenson, 
$2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  lavender: 

1st,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Richardson,  Asta  Ohn,  $4;  2d,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries, 
Floience  Nightingale,  S3;  3d,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  violet  or  purple : 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  Tennant,  $4;  2d,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Forbes,  Tennant, 
$3. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  mauve: 

1st,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff,  $4;    2d,  H.  Heeremans,  Irish  Belle,  $3;    3d, 
H.  E.  Converse,  Queen  of  Norway,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  maroon  or  bronze: 

1st,  Miss  Fanny  Foster,  Brunette,  $4;  2d,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  Black 
Knight,  $3;  3d,  H.  Heeremans,  Nubian,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  picotee-edged : 

1st,  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Eric  Harvey,  $4;    2d,  Miss  Fanny  Foster, 
Dainty  Spencer,  $3;  3d,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  Distinction,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  striped  or  flaked  red  or  rose: 

1st,  Miss  Fanny  Foster,  May  Campbell,  $4;   2d,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff, 
American  Spencer,  $3;   3d,  Mis.  T.  J.  Emery,  Ethel  Roosevelt,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  striped  or  flaked  blue  or  purple: 

1st,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  Senator  Spencer,  $4;    3d,  S.  Carlquist, 
Prince  Olaf,  $2. 
Twenty-five  sprays,  bicolor: 

1st,  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  Blanch  Ferry  Spencer,  $4. 

Spencers. 

Best  vase,  white,  twenty-five  sprays  to  a  vase: 

1st,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery,  Etta  Dyke,  $3;  2d,  B.  A.  Beal,  Nora  Unwin,  $2. 
Best  vase,  lavender  or  blue: 

1st,  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Florence  Nightingale,  $3;    2d,   Mrs.  T.  J. 
Emery,  Florence  Nightingale,  $2. 
Best  vase,  orange: 

1st,  J.  H.  Stafford,  Thomas  Stevenson,  $3;    2d,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland, 
Thomas  Stevenson,  $2. 
Best  vase,  crimson  or  scarlet: 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  George  Washington,  $3;   2d,  W.  J.  Clemson, 
King  Edward  VII,  $2. 
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Best  vase,  light  pink: 

1st,  Miss  Fanny  Foster,  Elfrida  Pearson,  $3;  2d,  H.  Heeremans,  Con- 
stance Oliver,  $2. 
Best  vase,  dark  pink: 

1st,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Forbes,  Countess  Spencer,  $3;   2d,  W.  J.  Clemson, 
Apple  Blossom  Spencer,  $2. 
Best  vase,  any  other  color: 

1st,  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  $3;   2d,  Mrs.  Lester 
Leland,  Ruby  Spencer,  $2. 

Grandiflora  Types. 

Best  vase,  white,  twenty-five  sprays  to  a  vase: 
1st,  Miss  Marion  Collins,  Dorothy  Eckford,  $3. 

Society1  s  Prizes. 


(For  amateurs  only), 

Best  vase,  white,  twelve  sprays  to  a  vase: 

1st,  J.  A.  Raddin,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Lambert,  $'. 
Best  vase,  pink: 

1st,  J.  A.  Raddin,  $3;  2d,  I.  H.  Miller,  $2. 
Best  vase,  dark  pink: 

1st,  J.  A.  Raddin,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Lambert,  % 
Best  vase,  lavender: 

1st,  J.  A.  Raddin,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Lambert,  % 
Best  vase,  salmon  or  rose : 

1st,  J.  A.  Raddin,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Lambert,  % 
Best  vase,  crimson  or  scarlet : 

1st,  J.  A.  Raddin,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Lambert,  § 
Best  vase,  primrose: 

1st,  W.  D.  Blossom,  $3;  2d,  J.  A.  Raddin,  i 
Best  vase,  any  other  color: 

1st,  C.  W.  Lambert,  $3;  2d,  J.  A.  Raddin,  I 


Gratuities: — 

William  Whitman,  display  of  Sweet  Peas 
W.J.  Clemson,  "        "       " 

F.  J.  Dolansky,  collection  of  Orchids, 
J.  T.  Butterworth,   specimen  Orchid,  $ 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,         "  "       $ 

John  Lewis  Childs,  display  of  Gladioli, 
B.  H.  Tracy, 
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Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  display  of  Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias,  $12. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Statice  Suworowi,  $1. 

Col.  Frederick  Mason,  display  of  Hollyhocks,  $1. 

Eastern  Nurseries,  display  of  herbaceous  flowers,  $12. 

William  Whitman,        "       "  "  "      $4. 

Ellen  Page,  collection  of  native  plants,  $4. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  cut  flowers,  $4. 


Gladiolus  and  Phlox  Exhibition. 

August  9  and  10. 

Perennial  Phloxes. —  Twelve  named  varieties,  one  truss  of  each: 

1st,  Eastern  Nurseries,  $4;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $3;  3d,  F.  J.  Rea,  $2. 
General  display  in  not  less  than  thirty  vases,  named: 

1st,  F.  J.  Rea,  $8;   2d,  Eastern  Nurseries,  $6;   3d,  T.  C.  Thurlow's 
Sons  Co.,  $4. 
Gladioli. —  Twelve  named  varieties,  one  spike  of  each: 

1st,  C.  W.  Brown,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Brown,  $2;  3d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $1. 
Display  of  named  and  unnamed  varieties  filling  one  hundred  vases, 
arranged  for  effect  with  any  foliage : 
1st,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $8. 
China  Asters. —  Display  of  Large  Flowered  of  all  classes,  named,  not  less 
than  fifty  vases,  three  flowers  in  each: 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $6. 
Annuals. —  General  display,  named,  not  less  than  thirty  species,  filling 
not  less  than  one  hundred  bottles : 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $10;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $8. 

Gratuities: 

B.  H.  Tracy,  display  of  Gladioli,  $20,  and  Honorable  Mention. 

Chamberlain  &  Gage,       "        "         "        $20,  and  Honorable  Mention. 
Old  Town  Nurseries,        "       "         "       $5. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  "       "         "       $4. 

William  Whitman,  display  of  Gladioli  aud  hardy  flowers,  $10. 
E.  F.  Dwyer  &  Sons,  display  of  cut  Dahlias,  $3. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  display  of  Montbretias,  $3. 
E.  L.  Lewis,   display  of  Sweet  Peas,  $2. 
A.W.Preston,      "       "      "         "     $1. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  display  of  Antirrhinum  Brownii  with  other  decora- 
tive plants,  $8. 
Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  display  of  hardy  flowers,  $15. 
Old  Town  Nurseries,  "  "    "       " 

Eastern  Nurseries,  "        "       "  " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  cut  flowers,  $3. 
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Dahlia  and  Fruit  Exhibition. 

September  12,  13,  and  14. 

Dahlias. —  Show  or  Fancy,  twenty-four  blooms,  named  varieties: 

1st,  W.  D.  Hathaway,  $4;  2d,  E.  F.  Dwyer  &  Sons,  $3. 
Show,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties: 

1st,  E.  W.  Ela,  $3;  2d,  A.  E.  Johnson,  $2;  3d,  W.  H.  Symonds,  $1. 
Cactus,  twenty-four  blooms,  named  varieties: 

1st,  Sisson  &  Thurston,  $4;  2d,  W.  D.  Hathaway,  $3;  3d,  J.  K.  Alex- 
ander, $2. 
Cactus,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties: 

1st,  Miss  Fanny  Foster,  $3;  2d,  A.  E.  Johnson,  $2;  3d,  E.  W.  Ela,  $1. 
Decorative,  twenty-four  blooms,  named  varieties: 

1st,  W.  D.  Hathaway,  $4;  2d,  E.  F.  Dwyer  &  Sons,  $3. 
Decorative,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties: 

1st,  E.  W.  Ela,  $3;  2d,  A.  E.  Johnson,  $2;  3d,  W.  H.  Symonds,  $1. 
Peony-flowered,  twenty-four  blooms,  named  varieties: 

1st,  W.  D.  Hathaway,  $4;  2d,  J.  K.  Alexander,  $3. 
Peony-flowered,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties: 

1st,  Sisson  &  Thurston,  $3;  2d,  E.  F.  Dwyer  &  Sons,  $2. 
Pompon,  twenty-four  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties: 

1st,  J.  K.  Alexander,  $4;  2d,  W.  D.  Hathaway,  $3. 
Pompon,  twelve  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties: 

1st,  E.  F.  Dwyer  &  Sons,  $3. 
Single,  twelve  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties: 

1st,  Sisson  &  Thurston,  $3;  2d,  E.  W.  Ela,  $2. 
Largest  and  best  collection  of  named  varieties,  one  vase  of  each: 

1st,  G.  H.  Walker,  $8;  2d,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Towle,  $6. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers. —  Best  display: 

1st,  Eastern  Nurseries,  a  Silver  Medal. 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses. —  Twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $5;  2d,  T.  N.  Cook,  $4;  3d,  T.  N.  Cook,  $3. 

Gratuities: — ■ 

T.  W.  Head,  display  of  Dahlias,  $5. 

G.  B.  Gill,  "        "         "       $3. 

G.H.Walker,       "        "         "       $2. 

Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co.,  display  of  Gladioli  and  Dahlias,  $15. 

B.  H.  Tracy,  artistic  display  of  Gladioli,  $15,  and  Honorable  Mention. 

Old  Town  Nurseries,  display  of  herbaceous  flowers,  $10. 

William  Whitman,  display  of  herbaceous  flowers  and  annuals,  $20. 

F.  J.  Rea,  display  of  Phloxes  and  other  flowers,  $2. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  two  decorative  plants,  $5. 
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Peirce  Bros.,  artistic  display  of  Rose  Mme.  Cecile  Brunner,  $3,  and  Hon- 
orable Mention. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  decoration  of  steps,  $10. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  cut  flowers,  $2. 

Mrs.M.W.Chadbourne,        "        "    "         "      $1. 
T.  L.  Dean,  display  of  native  flowers,  $1. 


Chrysanthemum  Show. 

October  30,  31,  November  1,  and  2. 

Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants. —  Best  arranged  group  covering  three 
hundred  square  feet : 
1st,  W.  W.  Edgar  Co.,  $50. 
Best  arranged  group  covering  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet : 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $40. 
Orchids. —  Best  table  of  Orchids,  both  plants  and  flowers,  six  or  more 
genera,  accurately  named: 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $50;  2d,  F.  J.  Dolansky,  $40;  3d,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Weld,    $30. 
Cattleya  labiata. —  Best  specimen:   1st,  F.  J.  Dolansky,  $5. 
Cypripedium  insigne. —  Best  specimen: 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $5;  2d,  J.  T.  Butterworth,  $3. 
Oncidium  verrucosum  Rogersii. —  Best  specimen: 
1st,  J.  T.  Butterworth,  $5;  2d,  T.  T.  Watt,  $3. 
Chrysanthemums. —  Group  of  plants  to  cover  three  hundred  square  feet: 
1st,  T.  E.  Proctor,  $60  and  Silver  Medal;  2d,  Walter  Hunnewell,  $40; 
3d,  W.  H.  Elliott,  $20. 
Four  specimen  plants,  any  color  or  class: 

1st,  J.  S.  Bailey,  $60. 
Two  specimen  plants,  any  color  or  class: 

1st,  J.  S.  Bailey,  $30;  3d,  N.  F.  Comley,  $10. 
One  specimen  plant,  yellow: 

1st,  N.  F.  Comley,  $15. 
One  specimen  plant,  pink: 

1st,  J.  S.  Bailey,  $15. 
Twenty-five  plants,  commercial  specimens,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties: 

1st,  W.  H.  Elliott,  $30;  2d,  W.  H.  Elliott,  $20. 
Six  plants  of  six  different  varieties,  grown  to  six  stems  with  one  bloom 
to  each  stem,  in  seven-inch  pots: 
1st,  T.  E.  Proctor,  $10. 
Kentias. — ■  Two  plants,  eight  feet  high  or  over: 

1st,  William  Whitman,  $15;   2d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $12;   3d,  Wil- 
liam Whitman,  $10. 
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Arecas. —  One  or  more  plants  in  a  tub,  eight  feet  high  or  over: 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $15;  2d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $12. 

Begonia. — ■  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  three  plants: 

1st,  E.  A.  Clark,  $10;  2d,  W.  W.  Edgar  Co.,  $8. 
Glory  of  Cincinnati,  three  plants: 

1st,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $10;  2d,  E.  A.  Clark,  $8. 

Samuel  Appleton  Fund. 

Chrysanthemum. —  Best  plant  on  exhibition: 
J.  S.  Bailey,  the  Appleton  Silver  Medal. 

Josiah  Bradlee  Fund. 

Chrysanthemums. —  Twenty-five  blooms,  of  twenty-five  distinct  varieties, 
named : 
1st,  H.  E.  Converse,  $20;  2d,  Ernest  Townsend,  $15. 

Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial  Fund. 

For  the  best  vase  of  blooms  of  the  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  or  the  Yellow  Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones: 
1st,  James  Nicol,  $20;  2d,  James  Nicol,  $10. 

Society's  Prizes. 

Twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  vases: 

1st,  E.  B.  Jordan,  $8;  2d,  E.  A.  Clark,  $6;  3d,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnstone, 
$4. 
Twelve  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named,  in  vases: 

1st,  H.  E.  Converse,  $8. 
Twelve  blooms,  Reflexed,  named,  in  vases: 

1st,  H.  E.  Converse,  $8. 
Twelve  sprays  or  branches  of  Pompon,  distinct  varieties: 

1st,  E.  K.  Butler,  $5. 
Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  pink,  named: 

1st,  James  Nicol,  $10;  3d,  W.  W.  Edgar  Co.,  $6. 
Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  red,  named: 

1st,  E.  A.  Clark,  $10;  2d,  Ernest  Townsend,  $8. 
Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  white,  named: 

1st,  James  Nicol,  $10;  2d,  E.  A.  Clark,  $8;  3d,  Hon.  G.  von  L.  Meyer, 


Gratuities: — 

N.  F.  Comley,  display  of  Chrysanthemums  with  autumn  foliage,  $15. 
C.  H.  Totty,  display  of  small-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  $15. 
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Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  $5. 

E.  A.  Clark,  vase  of  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  $10. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnstone,  vase  of  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  $6. 

F.  P.  Putnam,  display  of  small-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  $8. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sears,  display  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  $5,  and  Honor- 
able   Mention. 

Kameyama  &  Serada,  vase  of  Chrysanthemum  Maj.  Bonnaffon,  $2. 

Edward  MacMulkin,  artistic  display  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
plants,  $25. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  display  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses,  $10. 

Peter  Fisher,  Carnation  Gorgeous,  $4. 

M.  A.  Patten,  vase  of  Carnation  Princess  Dagmar,  $2. 

H.  A.  Stevens,  vase  of  Carnations,  $2. 

T.  T.  Watt,  display  of  Orchids  and  foliage  plants,  $5. 

J.  S.  Bailey,  specimen  Dracaena  Godseffiana,  $3. 
"  "        "      Selaginella  reflecta,  $3. 

Knight  &  Struck,  display  of  Erica  regerminans  ovata,  $3. 

A.  W.  Preston,  forced  Spiraea  floribunda,  $1. 

A.  F.  Estabrook,  display  of  Begonia  Glory  of  Cincinnati,  $5. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sears,  display  of  single  Camellias,  $3. 

F.  J.  Dolansky,  display  of  Gardenia  Veitchii,  $1. 

A.  Leuthy  &  Co.,  display  of  foliage  plants,  $25. 

Breck,  Robinson  Co.,  group  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  $10,  and  Honor- 
able Mention. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  two  Palms,  $5. 

December  6. 
Gratuity: — 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  display  of  plants  in  bloom,  $10. 

Additional  Awards. 

Gold  Medals. 

June  14.     William  Sim,  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

"      "      Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  Eremurus. 

"      "      R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  artistic  display  of  Peonies. 
August  9.     "        "  "         "    "    Lilium  Sargentiae. 

Silver  Gilt  Medal. 
October  30.     City  of  Boston,  display  of  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Silver  Medals. 

January  11.     George  McWilliam,  Calanthe  Laselliana  (C.  oculata  gigantea 
X  C.  McWilliami). 
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March  8.     Walter  Hunnewell,  Cattleya  Wellesley  {Cattleya  Percivaliana 

X  Laelio-Cattleya  Martinetii) . 
March  14.     William  Sim,  display  of  Pansies. 
"       "      Peter  Fisher,  Carnation  Gorgeous. 

"      Charles  Sander  (gardener  to  C.  S.  Sargent),  display  of  small- 
flowered  seedling  Azaleas. 
"      E.  B.  Dane,  hybrid  Orchid  "  Rowena  "  (Brassavola  Digbyana  X 

Laelio-Cattleya  Doris) . 
"      R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  group  of  Cyclamens. 
"      Walter  Hunnewell,  display  of  Heaths. 
"      Breck,  Robinson  Co.,  display  of  spring-flowering  bulbs. 
"       "      William  Sim,  artistic  display  of  Violets. 
June  7.     F.  J.  Dolansky,  Cattleya  Mossiae  Wagneri. 
"     "     A.  A.  Pembroke,  eight  vases  of  Carnations. 
"      "     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  German  Iris. 
June  21.     Bayard   Thayer,    display   of   new   Philadelphus   hybrids   and 

seedlings. 
August  9.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  artistic  display  of  IAlium  Henryi. 
October  30.     N.  F.  Comley,  new  hardy  Chrysanthemum  Terrace  Hall. 

"      James  Marlborough,  new  fern,  Adiantum  Farley ense  gloriosa. 

Bronze  Medals. 

May  17.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  Tulips. 

October  30.     Penn,  the  florist,  artistic  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums. 

First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit. 


January  11.     E.  B.  Dane,  Cypripedium  Boltonianum. 

"      Duncan  Finlayson,  Cymbidium  Wiganianum  (C.  eburneum  X 
C.     Tracyanum) . 
February  1.     John  Barr,  Carnation  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney. 
March  14.     Cottage  Gardens,  white  Carnation  Matchless. 
May  17.     G.  F.  Stewart,  two  Calceolaria  Stewartii  varieties. 
"      "      Walter   Hunnewell,  display  of   Rhododendron  (Azalea)  sinense 
(Wilson's  800). 
R  &  J.  Farquhai  &  Co.,  Spiraea  Henryi. 
Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  Seedling  Peony,  No.  213. 
C.  S.  Sargent,  vase  of  Geum  coccineum  var.  Bradshawi. 
E.  B.  Dane,  Dendrobium  Sanderae. 
Walter     Hunnewell,     Laelio-Cattleya     Rex     (Laelio-Cattleya 

Amanda  X  Cattleya  Rex). 
W.  A.  Manda,  Cattleya  Harrisoniae  var.  Mandaiana. 
C.  W.  Brown,  Gladiolus  Mongolian. 
L.  W.  Ross,  Canna  Miss  Agnes  Fitzgerald. 


June  7. 
June  14. 

June  21. 

u        u 

July  12. 

August  9. 
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October  4.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  new,  seedling,  haidy  Chrysanthemums 

from  Korea. 
October  30.     Peter  Fisher,  new  Carnation  Alice. 

"      E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  new  Chrysanthemum  Chieftain. 
December  6.     Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Dendrobium  superbiens. 
December  9.     W.  A.  Weeks,  white  sport  of  Chrysanthemum  Dr.  Engue- 

hard. 

Cultural  Certificates. 

February  1.     E.  H.  Wetterlow,  display  of  Cyclamen  superba. 

March  14.     William  Sim,  Sweet  Peas. 

December  6.     William  Thatcher,  Cattleya  Percivaliana. 

Honorable  Mention. 


January  11.     E.  B.  Dane,  collection  of  rare  Orchids. 

February  1.     Knight  &  Struck,  collection  of  hard-wooded  plants. 

"     Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Aphelandra  Roezlii. 
March  14.     F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  display  of  Nephrolepis  varieties. 
W.  A.  Manda,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa  var.  plumosa. 

"       Anihericum  Mandaianum. 
"     "         "       Begonia  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kimball. 
Breck  Robinson  Co.,  display  of  evergreens. 

"    new  Narcissus  Van  Waverin's  Giant. 
Chicago  Carnation  Co.,  Carnation  Herald. 
Scott  Bros.,  Carnation  William  Eccles. 
S.  J.  Goddard,  seedling  crimson  Carnation  No.  59. 
H.  A.  Stevens,  light  pink  Carnation  Eleanor. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  Acacia  verticillata. 
R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Jasminum  primulinum. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw,  JJlex  europaeus. 
Miss  M.  R.  Case,  display  of  forced  Hepaticas. 
May  17.     Breck,  Robinson  Co.,  collection  of  flowering  shrubs,  evergreens, 
and  herbaceous  plants. 
"      "      R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  Lilium  myriophyllum. 
"      "        "        "  "  "   "     Primulas  and  Violas. 

"  "   "     specimen  plant   of   Clematis  montana 

rubens. 
June  7.     Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  collection  of  ornamental  foliaged  shrubs 
in  tubs. 
"     "     A.  H.  Fewkes,  hybrid  Hemerocallis. 
"      "     C.  W.  Parker,  collection  of  Iris  and  other  flowers. 

"       vase  of  Wistaria  multijuga. 
"     "     Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers. 
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June  7.     Walter  Hunnewell,  display  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons. 
"     lt     Bayard  Thayer,  Hydrangea  Sargentiana. 

"      "     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  Paeonia  officinalis  varieties. 
"      "      "        "  "  "    "     display  of  double  Pyrethrums. 

June  14.     Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  collection  of  seedling  Peonies. 
it      u      x.  T.  Watt,  specimen  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. 
June  21.     Mrs.  James  Farquhar,  display  of  hybrid  tea  Roses. 

"      "      Eastern  Nurseries,  display  of  seedling  hybrid,  climbing,  and 

other  Roses. 
"      "      Mrs.  H.  E.  Dolbeare,  collection  of  Rambler  Roses. 
"      "      R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  Foxgloves. 
"      "        "        "  "         "    "     display  of  seedling  Roses. 

July  12.     Dr.  Harris  Kennedy,  artistic  display  of  Japan  Iris. 
"      "      Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  display  of  Orchids. 
"      "      W.  A.  Manda,  collection  of  Orchids. 
August  9.     B.  H.  Tracy,  Gladiolus  Barbara. 

"     Chamberlain  &  Gage,  Gladiolus,  Mrs.  L.  Merton  Gage. 

"      "  "         Gaiety. 

"     R.  &.  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  Salpiglossis  hybrids. 
September  12.     Eastern  Nurseries,  Clematis  848  (Purdon). 

Potentilla  821  (Purdon). 
"  "      R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  Phloxes. 

"  "        "        "  "  i(   "     display    of    Buddleia     variabilis 

varieties. 
"  "      R.  <fe  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  Palms. 

"      Mt  Desert  Nurseries,  display  of  herbaceous  flowers. 
October  30.     Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Begonia  Elatior. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  berried  shrubs. 
Peter  Fisher,  vase  of  Carnation  No.  285. 
Walter  Hunnewell,  display  of  Chrysanthemums. 
S.  J.  Goddard,  yellow  Carnation. 
E.  A.  Clark,  Begonia  Mrs.  Heal. 
Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Rose  Killarney  Biilliant. 
December  6.     Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  three  specimen  Orchids. 

"      "   "  "        Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

June  21.     Walter  Hunnewell,  Marguerite  Mrs.  Sander. 

July  12.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  vase  of  Lilium  myriophyllum. 

11     "      Mt.  Desert  Nurseries,  display  of  Lilium  maculatum. 
October  4.     R  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  exhibition  of  Dahlias. 
October  30.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Palms  and  Bay  Trees. 

"    "     Bay  Trees  in  tubs. 

"    "     display  of  Palms. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 

By  Edwakd  B.  Wilder,  Chairman. 


Another  year  has  passed  and  again  we  are  obliged  to  record  a 
severe  drought  during  the  summer,  with  the  keeping  qualities  of 
autumn  and  winter  fruit  much  impaired. 

The  Midwinter  Show  was  good,  all  classes  having  entries,  in- 
cluding the  new  ones  for  single  dishes  of  apples  and  pears. 

George  V.  Fletcher  of  Belmont  took  first  prize  for  collection  of 
pears,  first  prize  for  single  dish  of  apples  with  Northern  Spy,  also 
first  prize  for  single  dish  of  pears  with  Dana's  Hovey. 

The  return  to  the  former  plan  of  having  a  show  of  fruit  at  the 
Spring  Exhibition  proved  very  satisfactory,  the  display  being  far 
better  than  at  the  Midwinter  Exhibition. 

At  this  Show  Elliott  &  H.  Ward  Moore  of  Worcester,  as  in  the 
earlier  exhibition,  took  first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  winter 
apples,  the  second  prize  going  to  C.  H.  Leach  &  Son  of  Wenham. 
L.  F.  Priest  of  Gleasondale  had  very  fine  dishes  of  Mcintosh  and 
Palmer  Greening  apples.  Turner  Hill  Farm  of  Ipswich  exhibited  a 
collection,  Charles  W.  Mann  of  Methuen  a  display  of  apples,  and 
H.  A.  Clark  of  Belmont  a  basket  of  Sutton  apples. 

The  exhibit  of  strawberries  June  21-22  was  much  better  than 
last  year.  Elliott  &  H.  Ward  Moore  were  awarded  first  prize  for 
the  best  collection  of  ten  baskets  of  two  quarts  each,  and  George  V. 
Fletcher  first  prize  for  the  best  six  baskets  of  one  quart  each  of  six 
varieties.  The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  new  strawberry  not  yet 
introduced  went  to  Samuel  McMullen  of  Milton  for  the  variety 
called  Brewer. 

There  was  an  excellent  display  of  cherries.  Edward  B.  Wilder 
of  Dorchester,  George  V.  Fletcher  of  Belmont,  and  M.  Cahalan  of 
Taunton  winning  first  prizes  in  the  Red,  Black,  and  White  or 
Yellow  varieties  respectively. 
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The  summer  exhibit  of  small  fruits,  which  was  omitted  last  year, 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition  July  12-13 
and  was  the  finest  show  of  small  fruits  which  has  been  seen  here 
for  a  long  time.  Raspberries,  cherries,  currants,  and  gooseberries 
were  displayed,  there  being  thirty-seven  dishes  of  gooseberries  on 
the  tables.  William  Whitman  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Martin  Sullivan, 
gardener,  took  first  prize  for  collection  of  currants  and  Dr.  W.  G. 
Kendall  of  Atlantic,  first  prize  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  goose- 
berries. Dr.  Kendall  also  took  first  prize  on  both  Chatauqua 
and  Industry  gooseberries  and  first  prize  on  any  other  variety  with 
the  Bates  gooseberry.  George  V.  Fletcher  had  the  best  collection 
of  midsummer  fruit  arranged  for  effect,  the  second  prize  going  to 
Peter  Andersen  of  Woburn.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement 
in  these  decorative  displays,  especially  if  the  fruit  is  arranged  with 
its   own  foliage. 

At  the  Gladiolus  and  Phlox  Exhibition,  August  9-10,  L.  F. 
Priest  took  first  prize  on  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Yellow 
Transparent  apples,  and  George  V.  Fletcher  on  Sweet  Bough  and 
Williams  apples. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  of  Concord  carried  off  the  first  prize  on  Greens- 
boro peaches  and  F.  Howard  Brown  of  Marlboro  first  prize  on 
Waddell.  The  new  peach  Mayflower  was  shown  by  H.  A.  Clark 
and  George  V.  Fletcher. 

We  were  glad  to  see  six  baskets  of  blackberries  displayed,  H.  A. 
Clark  winning  first  prize  with  the  Dorchester.  The  cultivated 
blueberries  from  William  Jennison  of  Natick  also  created  favorable 
comment.  Mrs.  R.  Goodnough  of  West  Roxbury  again  favored 
the  Society  with  a  very  fine  basket  of  fruit. 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  Dahlia  and  Fruit  Exhibition,  Sep  tern-, 
ber  12-14,  was  excellent,  the  display  of  native  peaches  comprising 
sixty-four  dishes,  surpassing  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
hall.  H.  A.  Clark  took  first  prize  and  A.  F.  Estabrook  of  Swamp- 
scott  second  prize  for  best  collection  of  peaches.  Wilfrid  Wheeler 
won  first  prize  on  Belle  of  Georgia,  Carman,  and  Elberta.  H.  A. 
Clark  took  first  prize  on  Champion  and  Oldmixon,  Mrs.  R.  Good- 
nough first  prize  on  Niagara,  and  F.  W.  Dahl  of  Roxbury  first 
prize  on  Late  Crawford  for  any  other  variety  of  peaches. 

The  plums   were   very  fine,   the  specimens   being  very  large. 
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George  V.  Fletcher  had  the  best  collection  of  plums  other  than 
Japanese,  also  a  very  fine  dish  of  Yellow  Egg  plums,  which  won  in 
the  single  dish  class.  Myron  S.  Wheeler  of  Berlin  took  first  prize 
on  collection  of  Japanese  plums  and  Alice  A.  Warburton  of  Taunton 
first  prize  for  single  dish  of  Japanese  with  the  Burbank  plum. 

Edward  E.  Cole  of  Greenbush  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  fine 
collection  of  fall  apples  and  also  for  a  very  fine  dish  of  Gravenstein 
apples. 

There  were  some  good  dishes  of  Bartlett  and  Clapp's  Favorite 
pears,  Elbridge  Torrey  of  Dorchester  having  the  best  fruit  in 
both  classes. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Society  voted  to  dispense  with  the  annual 
fruit  exhibition,  usually  held  in  October,  and  combine  all  the  fruit 
prizes  in  that  show  and  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  with  the 
Third  Exhibition  of  the  New  England  Fruit  Show,  November  12- 
16.  Owing  to  this  arrangement  the  fruit  committee  was  obliged 
either  to  eliminate  native  grapes  from  the  Schedule  for  the  year  or 
place  them  in  this  exhibition.  Your  committee  decided  on  the 
latter  course  and,  considering  the  earliness  of  the  season  for  this 
fruit,  was  greatly  surprised  and  pleased  by  the  large  display  of 
grapes. 

Frederick  Mason  of  Taunton  had  the  best  collection  of  grapes,, 
while  Charles  W.  Libby  of  Medford,  Edward  R.  Farrar  of  South 
Lincoln,  Wilfrid  Wheeler  of  Concord,  Joseph  S.  Chase  of  Maiden, 
and  J.  Bauernfeind  of  Medford  carried  off  first  prizes  in  single 
dishes  of  grapes. 

Again  we  are  indebted  to  Thomas  E.  Proctor  of  Topsfield, 
James  Marlborough  gardener,  for  an  excellent  collection  of  foreign 
grapes,  which  made  a  fine  show  at  the  end  of  the  small  hall,  and  to 
H.  A.  Clark  and  George  V.  Fletcher  for  decorative  displays  of 
fruit  with  foliage. 

The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Durham, 
New  Hampshire,  displayed  a  large  number  of  muskmelons  and 
French  cantaloupes  showing  the  good  work  done  by  David  Lums- 
den  of  the  horticultural  department  in  hybridizing  the  muskmelon. 
For  this  excellent  work  in  hybridization  the  Experiment  Station 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

One  of  the  novelties  at  this  show  was  the  English  walnuts  grown 
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from  seed  planted  seventeen  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Fritz  Schulz  of 
Roxbury,  also  two  varieties  of  German  plums  grown  from  stones 
brought  from  Germany  by  Mrs.  Schulz. 

The  event  of  the  year  for  the  fruit  interests  was  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  combined  with 
the  Third  New  England  Fruit  Show,  November  12-16.  The 
Society  invited  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  to  cooperate  with  it 
and  placed  at  their  disposal  all  of  the  halls  except  the  lecture  and 
small  halls  which  were  used  by  the  Society  for  the  plate  exhibits. 

The  Schedule  included  classes  for  single  dishes  of  seventy-five 
varieties  of  apples,  divided  into  four  groups  and  ranging  from  five 
prizes  to  a  class  in  Group  One  to  two  prizes  to  a  class  in  Group 
Four,  all  shown  in  the  lecture  hall. 

There  was  also  a  large  display  of  pears,  cranberries,  seedling 
apples,  fancy  baskets  and  hampers,  and  tables  of  apples  arranged 
for  decorative  effect  in  this  hall.  The  small  hall  contained  the 
Granges'  or  Local  Cooperative  Fruit  Growers  Associations' 
individual  exhibits,  of  not  less  than  fifteen  varieties  of  apples,  also 
collections  of  six  varieties  of  winter  apples  and  five  varieties  from 
Group  One. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  judges  and  fruit  growers  alike 
upon  entering  the  halls  was  the  fact  that  there  were  not  near  as 
many  dishes  shown  as  at  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  two  years 
ago,  but  when  we  realize  that  the  severe  frost  in  May  reduced  the 
apple  crop  about  seventy  per  cent  from  a  normal  yield,  we  wonder 
at  such  a  fine  display  of  this  fruit. 

The  improvement  in  the  perfection  and  type  of  the  fruit  was 
remarkable,  showing  the  great  value  of  our  exhibitions  from  an 
educational  standpoint.  Parties  who  brought  poor  fruit  here  two 
years  ago  learned  what  a  good  specimen  was  like  and  how  to  cul- 
tivate one  and  found  the  standard  so  high  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  bring  poor  fruit  again. 

When  compared  with  the  former  Fruit  Show  a  wonderful  im- 
provement was  seen  in  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  San  Jose 
scale,  illustrating  the  great  value  of  scientific  spraying. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
collections  of  New  England  grown  apples  arranged  for  decorative 
effect  on  tables  covering  twenty-four  square  feet.     There  were 
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eight  entries  in  this  class.  E.  M.  Bruce  of  Leominster  took  first 
prize,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  Belchertown,  second  prize,  and  Mrs. 
R.  Goodnough  of  West  Roxbury,  third  prize. 

The  first  prize  for  Grange  exhibits  was  awarded  the  Oxford 
Bears,  Hebron,  Maine,  the  second  prize  to  Wachusett  Grange, 
Leominster,  and  the  third  prize  to  Union  Grange,  Belchertown. 

L.  F.  Priest  of  Gleasondale  won  first  prize,  Turner  Hill  Farm, 
Ipswich,  second  prize,  and  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  Belchertown, 
third  prize  for  best  individual  exhibits  of  not  less  than  fifteen  varie- 
ties of  apples.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  winter  apples,  Otis  W. 
Amidon  of  Halifax,  Vermont,  took  first  prize,  Edward  E.  Cole  of 
Greenbush,  Mass.,  second  prize,  and  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son  of 
Belchertown,  third  prize. 

For  the  best  five  varieties  of  apples  from  Group  One  Alden  Derby 
of  Leominster  took  first  prize,  W.  H.  Conant  of  Buckfield,  Maine, 
second  prize,  and  Turner  Hill  Farm,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  third  prize. 
We  have  stated  the  different  prizes  in  these  classes  minutely  be- 
cause there  were  many  entries,  all  good,  and  an  exhibitor  winning 
even  third  prize  in  the  contest  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  take  courage, 
and  try  again. 

There  was  quite  a  number  competing  for  the  fancy  basket  or 
hamper  of  New  England  grown  apples,  but  Mrs.  R.  Goodnough  of 
West  Roxbury  won  first  prize  in  this  class.  The  twenty-five  dollar 
prize  for  the  best  seedling  apple  brought  out  four  entries,  N.  S. 
Winsor  of  Greenville,  R.  L,  receiving  the  award  for  a  new  seedling 
apple  which  is  very  promising. 

The  committee  was  gratified  to  see  such  a  large  display  of  pears 
so  late  in  the  season.  F.  W.  Dahl  of  Roxbury  had  the  best  collec- 
tion, also  the  finest  Anjou,  Angouleme,  Lawrence,  and  Urbaniste 
pears.  Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall  of  Atlantic  had  a  fine  dish  of  Bosc, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son  of  Belmont,  Dana's  Hovey,  and  George  V. 
Fletcher  of  Belmont,  Cornice  pears. 

The  quince  was  well  represented,  Charles  G.  Bliss  of  Essex,  Con- 
necticut, taking  first  prize  with  the  Orange  variety. 

Cranberries  were  exhibited  by  five  parties  from  Cape  Cod. 
Z.  H.  Jenkins  of  West  Barnstable  had  the  best  collection,  and  F.  D. 
Underwood  of  Harwich  took  first  prize  for  a  half -peck  of  any  other 
variety  with  the  Matthews  cranberry.     The  Cranberry  Sub-Station 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  East  Wareham  was 
given  a  Gratuity  for  a  collection  of  cranberries. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Society  to  learn  that  many  of  the 
plate  exhibits  have  been  placed  where  they  will  promote  the  cause 
of  pomology.  Fifty  varieties  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  Massa- 
chusetts grown  apples  were  sent  to  the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November 
17-21.  Another  collection  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  and  one  to.  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  School, 
Dan  vers;  both  of  these  collections  to  be  used  by  the  students  in 
experimental  work. 

One  collection  also  went  to  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
in  December,  and  one  to  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation to  be  used  in  its  twentieth  convention  and  exhibition  in 
Springfield  January  15-17,  1914. 

We  have  also  more  than  sixty  varieties  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  apples  in  storage  to  use  in  the  Midwinter  Show  of  the  Society, 
January  31  and  February  1,  1914. 

The  New  England  Fruit  Show  occupied  the  platform  in  the  lec- 
ture hall,  the  loggia,  and  the  large  hall  with  a  magnificent  display 
of  apples,  including  large  state  exhibits  in  boxes,  individual  dis- 
plays in  boxes,  barrels,  and  packages,  by  far  the  choicest  collection 
of  apples  ever  seen  here. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  list  of  fruits  adapted  to  Massachusetts 
might  be  of  great  assistance  to  parties  comtemplating  the  growing 
of  fruit  and  your  committee  respectfully  appends  such  a  list. 

Edward  B.  Wilder  1    Committee 
William  Downs        V        on 
Harold  L.  Frost      I      Fruits. 
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FRUITS  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Explanation.  Those  marked  "Commercial"  are  our  standard 
varieties,  and  are  also  recommended  for  home  orchards,  while 
those  in  the  list  of  home  varieties  are  not  recommended  for 
commercial,  except  the  starred  varieties  which,  in  some  places, 
are  good  commercial  sorts. 


Recommended  for  Trial 

in  Home  Orchards. 

Summer. 

Jefferis 


Fall. 

Bay  State 
Delicious 
Shiawassee 
Walter  Pease 
Washington  Straw- 
berry 

Winter. 

Boiken 

Ontario 

Palmer  Greening 

Pomme  Gris 

Salome 


Apples. 

Commercial. 
Summer. 


Oldenburg 

Red  Astrachan 

Williams 

Yellow  Transparent 

Fall. 

Alexander 

Fall  Pippin 

Fameuse 

Gravenstein 

Mcintosh 

Wealthy 

Winter. 

Baldwin 

Hubbardston 
King 

Northern  Spy 
R.  I.  Greening 
Roxbury  Russet 


Home  Orchards. 
Summer. 

Chenango 
Early  Harvest 
Primate 
Sweet  Bough 

Fall. 

*Cox  Orange  Pippin 

Maiden  Blush 
*Mother 

Porter 

Ribston  Pippin 

Winter. 

Esopus   Spitzenburg 
*Grimes  Golden 

Hunt  Russet 

Jewett  Red 
*Jonathan 
.Lady 

Lady  Sweet 
*Pound  Sweet 
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Recommended  for  Trial 

in  Home  Gardens. 

Commercial. 
Apples. 

Home  Orchards. 

Lincoln 

Tolman  Sweet 

Sutton 

Wagener 

Winter  Banana 
♦Wolf  River 
♦Yellow  Bellflower 

Pears. 

Summer. 

Summer. 

Summer. 

Bartlett 

Brandywine 

Clapp's  Favorite 

Dearborn's  Seedling 
Summer  Doyenne 
Wilder 

Fall. 

Fall. 

Fall. 

Worden  Seckel 

Bosc 

Belle  Lucrative 

Vermont  Beauty 

Cornice 

Boussock 

n, 

Hardy 

♦Clairgeau 

Seckel 

Diel 

Sheldon 

Flemish  Beauty 

Harris 

Heathcot 

Louise  Bonne 

Paradise 
♦Seckel 

Superfin 
♦Urbaniste 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Angouleme 

Aremburg 

Anjou 

Josephine 

Dana's  Hovey 

McLaughlin 

Langelier 

Sieulle 

Lawrence 

Vicar 

Winter  Nelis 

VAEIETIES   OF  FRUITS   FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Recommended  for  Trial 
in  Home  Gardens. 


Bay  State 
Bing 


Summer. 


Ray 


Fall. 


Hale 


Late  Fall. 


Commercial. 

Home  Gardens. 

Grapes. 

Concord 

Agawam 

Delaware 

*Brighton 

Diamond 

Campbell's  Early 

Moore's  Early 

Green  Mountain 

Niagara 

Herbert 

Worden 

*Salem 

Wilder 

Woodruff  Red 

Ulster 

Cherries. 

Black  Tartarian 

Black  Eagle 

Large  Montmorency 

Downer 

Late  Duke 

Governor  Wood 

Richmond 

May  Duke 

Peaches. 

Summer. 

Summer. 

Carman 

Early  Rivers 

Greensboro 

Mountain  Rose 

Niagara 

Waddell 

Fall. 

Fall. 

Belle  of  Georgia 

Foster 

Champion 

Late  Crawford 

Elberta 

Heiley 

Late  Fall. 

Late  Fall. 

Fox  Seedling 

Stump 

Iron  Mountain 

. 
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Recommended  for  Trial 

in  Home  Gardens. 

Commercial. 
Strawberries. 

Home  Gardens, 

Early. 

Early. 

Warren 

Abington 
Barry  more 
Bubach 
Marshall 
Senator  Dunlap 
Warfield 

Medium. 

Medium. 

Bountiful 

Chesapeake 

Black  Beauty 

Manhattan 

Glen  Mary 

North  Shore 

** 

Golden  Gate 
Minute  Man 
Sample 

Late. 

Everbearing. 

Brandywine 

Pan  American 

Gandy 

Productive 

Wm.  Belt 

Superb 

Plums. 

Summer. 

Summer. 

Summer. 

McLaughlin 

Red  June 

Abundance 

Shiro 

Lombard 

Fall. 

Fall. 

Fall. 

Monarch 

Burbank 

Bradshaw 

Damon 

Golden  Drop 

German  Prince 

Jefferson 

October  Purple 

Wickson 

Satsuma 

Yellow  Egg 
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Recommended  for  Trial 

in  Home  Grounds. 

Commercial. 
Currants. 

Home  Culture. 

Comet 

Fays 

Black  Naples 

London  Market 

Perfection 

White  Imperial 

Prince  Albert 

Pomona 

White  Grape 

Victoria 

Wilder 
Gooseberries. 

Bates 

Columbian 

Chatauqua 

Keepsake 

Downing 

Crown  Bob 

Red  Jacket 

Raspberries. 

Hero  of  the  Nile 

Industry 

Pearl 

Cumberland 

Columbian 

Kansas 

Cuthbert 

King 

Herbert 

Schaffer 

Plum  Farmer 

Yellow  Queen 

Blackberries. 

Iceberg 

Agawam 

Kittatinny 

Eldorado 

Dorchester 

Snyder 

Quinces. 

Champion 

Orange 
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PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  FRUITS. 

1913. 

Midwinter  Flower  Show. 

February  1  and  2. 

Winter  Apples. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties: 
1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $5;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $4. 
Dish  of  one  variety: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  Northern  Spy,  $3;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  Sutton,  $2; 
3d,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  King,  $1. 
Winter  Pears. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  three  varieties: 
1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $5. 
Dish  of  one  variety: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  Dana's  Hovey,  $3. 

Gratuity: — 
C.  W.  Mann,  Apples,  $5. 

Spring  Exhibition. 

March  14,  15,  and  16. 

Apples. —  For  the  best  collection  of  Winter  Apples,  not  less  than  four 
varieties : 
1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $5;  2d,  C.  H.  Leach  &  Son,  $4;  3d,  G.  V. 
Fletcher,  $3. 
For  the  best  dish  of  Winter  Apples : 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  Mcintosh,  $3;  2d,  L.  F.  Priest,  Palmer  Greening,  $2; 
3d,  C.  H.  Leach  &  Son,  Baldwin,  $1. 

Gratuities: — • 

Turner  Hill  Farm,  collection  of  Apples,  $5. 

C.  W.  Mann,  display  of  Apples,  $5. 

H.  A.  Clark,  basket  of  Sutton  Apples,  $1. 
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Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition. 
June  21  and  22. 

John  A.  Lowell  Fund. 

Strawberries. —  For  the  best  collection  of  ten  baskets,  of  two  quarts  each, 
not  less  than  six  varieties: 
1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $25;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $15. 
Six  baskets  of  one  quart  each,  and  of  six  varieties: 
1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $5;  2d,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $4. 

Benjamin  H.  Pierce  Fund. 

Two  quarts  of  any  variety  introduced  since  1909: 

1st,  S.  H.  Warren,  Hub,  $4;  2d,  S.  H.  Warren,  Indiana,  $3. 
For  the  best  four  quarts  of  any  variety: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  Marshall,  $8;  2d,  R,B.  Home,  Marshall,  $6;  3d, 
S.  H.  Warren,  Warren,  $4. 
For  the  best  three  plates  of  Strawberries  arranged  with  their  foliage, 
three  varieties,  twenty-four  specimens  each: 
1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $5. 
For  the  best  single  plate  of  any  variety  arranged  with  foliage,  twenty- 
fout  specimens: 
1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $3;  2d,  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital, 
$2. 

Society's  Prizes. 

For  the  best  new  Strawberry,  not  yet  introduced,  four  quarts: 

Samuel  McMullen,  Brewer,  a  Silver  Medal. 
Two  quarts  of  Abington : 

1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $3. 
Two  quarts  of  Barrymore: 

1st,  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital,  $3;  2d,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore, 
$2;  3d,  G.V.Fletcher,  $1. 
Two  quarts  of  Black  Beauty: 

1st,  S.  H.  Warren,  $3;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $2. 
Two  quarts  of  Downing's  Bride: 

1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $3. 
Two  quarts  of  Glen  Mary: 

1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $3. 
Two  quarts  of  Golden  Gate: 

1st,  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital,  $3;  2d,  W.  C.  Cooper,  $2;   3d, 
Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $1. 
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Two  quarts  of  Marshall: 

1st,  R.  B.  Home,  $3;   2d,  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital,  $2;   3d, 
G.  V.  Fletcher,  $1. 
Two  quarts  of  Minute  Man: 

1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $3. 
Two  quarts  of  Sample : 

1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $3. 
Two  quarts  of  Senator  Dunlap : 

1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $3. 
Two  quarts  of  any  other  variety : 

1st,  W.  C.  Cooper,  Meteor,  $3;  2d,  W.  C.  Cooper,  Fendall,  $2;  3d, 
W.  C.  Cooper,  Heritage,  $1. 
Cherries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  red  variety: 

1st,  E.  B.  Wilder,  $3;  2d,  J.  H.  Fletcher,  $2. 
Two  quarts  of  any  black  variety: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $3;  2d,  C.  B.  Travis,  $2. 
Two  quarts  of  any  white,  or  yellow  variety: 

1st,  Michael  Cahalan,  $3;  2d,  C.  B.  Travis,  $2. 

Gratuities: — 

Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital,  display  of  Strawberries,  $2. 
Mrs.  R.  Goodnough,  Gooseberries,  $1. 


Sweet  Pea  Exhibition. 
July  12  and  13. 

Benjamin  V.  French  Fund  No.  2. 

Raspberries. —  Two  quarts  of  Cuthbert: 
1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3. 
Two  quarts  of  any  black  variety: 
1st,  Mrs.  R.  Goodnough,  $3. 
Cherbies. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  Black  Tartarian,  $3;  2d,  C.  S.  Smith,  Coe's  Trans- 
parent, $2;  3d,  Mrs.  R.  Goodnough,  Black  Eagle,  $1. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund,  No.  1. 

Currants. —  Best  two  quarts  of  Fay's: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $2;  3d,  Mrs.  R.  Good- 
nough, $1. 
Best  two  quarts  of  Perfection : 
1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3. 
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Best  two  quarts  of  any  other  red  variety: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  Wilder,  $3;  2d,  William  Whitman,  Red  Cross,  $2; 
3d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Cherry,  $1. 
Best  two  quarts  of  any  white  variety  : 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  White  Queen,  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Kendall,  White  Grape, 
$2;  3d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  White  Queen,  $1. 
Collection  of  six  baskets,  one  quart  of  each,  not  less  than  four  varieties: 
1st,  William  Whitman,  $5. 

Society's  Prizes. 

Gooseberries. —  Collection  of  six  baskets,  one  quart  of  each,  not  less  than 
three  varieties : 
1st,  Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall,  $5;  2d,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $4;  3d,  W.  J.  Clem- 
son, $3. 
Two  quarts  of  Chautauqua: 

1st,  W.  G.  Kendall,  $3;  2d,  H.  A.  Clark,  $2;  3d,  W.  C.  Winter,  $1. 
Two  quarts  of  Industry : 

1st,  W.  G.  Kendall,  $3;  2d,  Oliver  Ames,  $2;  3d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $1. 
Two  quarts  of  Triumph: 

1st,  J.S.Chase,  $3. 
Two  quarts  of  any  other  variety : 

1st,  W.  G.  Kendall,  Bates,  $3;   2d,  H.  A.  Clark,  Columbus,  $2;  3d, 
W.  J.  Clemson,  Columbus,  $1. 
Collection.     Largest  and  best  collection  of  midsummer  fruits,  arranged 
for  effect  with  their  own  foliage : 
1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $8;  2d,  Peter  Andersen,  $6. 

Gratuities: — 

William  Whitman,  collection  of  Currants,  $2; 
W.  C.  Winter,  Peaches,  $1. 


Gladiolus  and  Phlox  Exhibition. 
August  9  and  10. 

Apples. —  Duchess  of  Oldenburg: 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $3;  2d,  H.  A.  Clark,  $2. 
Red  Astrachan : 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $3;  2d,  Michael  Cahalan,  $2;  3d,  M.  S.  Wheeler,  $1. 
Sweet  Bough: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $3;  2d,  C.  B.  Travis,  $2. 
Yellow  Transparent: 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $3;  2d,  William  Downs,  $2. 
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Williams : 

1st,  J.  H.  Fletcher,  $3;  2d,  L.  F.  Priest,  $2;  3d,  H.  A.  Clark,  $1. 
Pears. —  Clapp's  Favorite: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Kendall,  $2;  3d,  H.  A.  Clark,  $1. 
Any  other  variety : 

1st,  W.  C.  Winter,  Beurre  Giffard,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Chadbourne, 
Rostiezer,  $2;  3d,  F.  W.  Dahl,  Dearborn  Seedling,  $1. 
Peaches. —  Greensboro: 

1st,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $3;   2d,  F.  H.  Brown,  $2;   3d,  Mrs.  R.  Good- 
nough,  |1. 
Waddell: 

1st,  F.  H.  Brown,  $3. 
Any  other  variety: 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  Mayflower,  $3;   2d,  H.  A.  Clark,  Mayflower,  $2; 
3d,  F.  H.  Brown,  Fitzgerald,  $1. 
Six  specimens  of  one  variety : 
1st,  W.C.  Winter,  $5. 
Plums,  Japanese. —  Abundance: 

1st,  W.  T.  Hutchinson  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Kendall,  $2;  3d,  W.  C.  Winter, 
$1. 
Burbank : 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;   2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $2;    3d, 
W.  T.Hutchinson,  fl. 
Any  other  variety: 

1st,  M.  S.  Wheeler,  Red  June,  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Kendall,  Red  June,  $2; 
3d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  Chabot,  $1. 
Blackberries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety: 

1st,  H.  A.  Clark,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  $2;  3d,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gill,  $1. 

Gratuities: — 

William  Jennison,  cultivated  Blueberries,  $5. 

S.  H.  Warren,  Everbearing  Strawberries,  $1. 

Mrs.  R.  Goodnough,  basket  of  fruit,  $5. 

New  Hampshire  College,  collection  of  new  hybrid  Melons,  a  Silver  Medal 

T.  E.  Proctor,  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Honorable  Mention. 

August  30. 
Gratuity: — 

E.  R.  Farrar,  collection  of  Grapes,  $3. 


\ 
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Dahlia  and  Fruit  Exhibition. 

September  12,  13,  and  14. 

John  S.  Farlow  Newton  Horticultural  Society  Fund. 

Foreign  Grapes. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  two  bunches 
of  each : 
1st,  T.  E.  Proctor,  $25. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund  No.  1. 

Apples. —  For  the  best  collection  of  six  varieties  of  fall  apples,  specimens 
to  be  ripe  and  twelve  of  each : 
1st,  E.  E.  Cole, 


Benjamin  V.  French  Fund  No.  1. 

Peaches. —  For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  native  peaches: 

1st,  H.  A.  Clark,  $10;  2d,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $6;  3d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $4. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  Fund. 

Pears. —  Bartlett: 

1st,  Elbridge  Torrey,  $3;  2d,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $2;  3d,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Chad- 
bourne,  $1. 
Clapp's  Favorite: 

1st,  Elbridge  Torrey,  $3;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $2;  3d,  A.  F.  Estabrook, 
$1. 
Any  other  variety: 

1st,  E.  B.  Wilder,  Brandywine,  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Kendall,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  $2;  3d,  E.  B.  Wilder,  President,  $1. 

Society's  Prizes. 

Apples. —  Gravenstein: 

1st,  E.  E.  Cole,  $3;   2d.  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $2;  3d,  M.  S.  Wheeler,  $1. 
Maiden  Blush: 

1st,  W.  C.  Winter,  $3. 
Porter : 

1st,  G.  F.  Wheeler,  $3. 
Wealthy : 

1st,  H.  A.  Clark,  $3. 
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Any  other  variety : 

1st,  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Williams,  $3;   2d,  W.  C.  Winter,  Mcintosh,  $2; 
3d,  E.  E.  Cole,  Alexander,  $1. 
Melons. —  Honey  Drop;  three  specimens: 
.     1st,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $3;  2d,  Albert  Anderson,  $2;  3d,  Col.  Frederick 

Mason,  $1. 
Any  other  variety;  three  specimens: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  Osage,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  Mon- 
treal Nutmeg,  $2;  3d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  Emerald  Gem,  $1. 
Watermelons. —  Two  specimens: 
1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3. 
Peaches. —  Belle  of  Georgia: 

1st,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $3;  2d,  H.  A.  Clark,  $2. 
Carman : 

1st,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $3;  2d,  H.  A.  Clark,  $2;  3d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $1. 
Champion : 

1st,  H.  A.  Clark,  $3;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $2;  3d,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $1. 
Elberta: 

1st,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $3;  2d,  G.  F.  Wheeler,  $2;  3d,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $1. 
Niagara: 

1st,  Mrs.  R.  Goodnough,  $3. 
Oldmixon : 

1st,  H.A.Clark,  $3;  2d,  M.S.  Wheeler,  $2;  3d,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $1. 
Any  other  variety: 

1st,  F.  W.  Dahl,  Crawford,  $3;  2d,  W.  T.  Hutchinson,  Capt.  Ede,  $2; 
3d,  W.  G.  Kendall,  Chair's  Choice,  $1. 
Plums. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties  other  than  Japanese, 
twelve  specimens  of  each : 
1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $5;  2d,  W.  T.  Hutchinson,  $3. 
'  Single  plate  of  any  variety  other  than  Japanese : 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  Yellow  Egg,  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Kendall,  McLaughlin, 
$2;  3d,  W.  T.  Hutchinson,  Bradshaw,  $1. 
Japanese  Plums. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  twelve  speci- 
mens of  each: 
1st,  M.  S.  Wheeler,  $5. 
Single  plate  of  any  variety: 

1st,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  Burbank,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton, 
Wickson,  $2;  3d,  M.  S.  Wheeler,  October  Purple,  $1. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  Fund. 

Grapes. —  Concord,  twelve  bunches: 

1st,  E.  R.  Farrar,  $4;  2d,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $3. 
Niagara,  twelve  bunches: 

1st,  E.  R.  Farrar,  $4;  2d,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $3;  3d,  C.  F.  Hayward,  $2. 
Worden : 

1st,  E.  R.  Farrar,  $4. 
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Society's  Prizes. 

Grapes. —  For  the  best  collection  of  hardy  grapes,  not  less  than  six  varieties 
of  three  bunches  each: 
1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $10;   2d,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $8;   3d,  C.  W. 
Libby,  $6. 
Six  bunches  of  Agawam : 

1st,  C.  W.  Libby,  $3. 
Six  bunches  of  Brighton : 

1st,  E.  R.  Farrar,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Libby,  $2;  3d,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $1. 
Six  bunches  of  Campbell's  Early : 

1st,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $3. 
Six  bunches  of  Delaware: 

1st,  E.R.  Farrar,  $3;  2d,  J.S.Chase,  $2;  3d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $1. 
Six  bunches  of  Green  Mountain: 

1st,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $3;  2d,  E.  R.  Farrar,  $2;  3d,  G.  W.  Page,  $1. 
Six  bunches  of  Herbert : 

1st,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Libby,  $2. 
Six  bunches  of  Isabella: 
1st,  C.  W.  Libby,  $3. 
Six  bunches  of  Lindley : 
1st,  C.  W.  Libby,  S3. 
Six  bunches  of  Moore's  Diamond: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2nd,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  $2;    3d,  C.  W. 
Libby,  $1. 
Six  bunches  of  Moore's  Early: 

1st,  E.  R.  Farrar,  $3;  2d,  C.  W.  Libby,  $2. 
Six  bunches  of  Prentiss : 

1st,  J.  S.  Chase,  $3. 
Six  bunches  of  Salem : 

1st,  E.  R.  Farrar,  $3;  2d,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $2. 
Six  bunches  of  Wilder : 

1st,  J.  S.  Chase,  $3. 
Any  other  variety: 

1st,  C.  W.  Libby,  McPike,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  R.  Goodnough,  Worden,  $2; 
3d,  C.  W.  Libby,  Lucile,  $1. 
Collection. —  For  the  largest  collection  of  seasonable  fruit  arranged  for 
effect  with  foliage,  to  cover  a  space  not  larger  than  four  by  six  feet: 
1st,  H.  A.  Clark,  $15;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $12;  3d,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Chad- 
bourne,  $10. 

Gratuities: — 

Wilfrid  Wheeler,  collection  of  Peaches,  $2. 

Mrs.  Fritz  Schulz,  collection  of  Plums,  $1. 

"        "  "      English  Walnuts,  $1. 
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Vegetable  Exhibition. 

October  4  and  5. 

Gratuities: — 

D.  R.  Craig,  Quinces,  $1. 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Martin,  basket  of  Grapes,  $1. 
D.  R.  Craig,       collection  of  fruit,  $2. 
E.S.Martin,  "         "      "     $2. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Cutler,     "         "      "     $1. 


Special  Exhibition  of  Fruits. 
November  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16. 

Apples.     Plate  Exhibits. 

Group  One. 
Baldwin: 

1st,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $5;   2d,  Alden  Derby,  $4;   3d,  F.  W.  Swain,  $3; 
4th  J.  E.  Schlemmer,  $2;  5th,  A.  A.  Moses,  $1. 
Gravenstein: 

1st,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $5;  2d,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $4;  3d,  F.  E.  Whiting, 
$3;  4th,  Alden  Derby,  $2;  5th,  G.  H.  Sprague,  $1. 
Mcintosh: 

1st,  Alden  Derby,  $5;  2d,  J.  E.  Schlemmer,  $4;  3d,  A.  C.  Wakefield, 
$3;  4th,  L.  F.  Priest,  $2;  5th,  Goodwin  Warner,  $1. 
Northern  Spy: 

1st,  W.  H.  Conant,  $5;  2d,  E.  E.  Brown,  $4;  3d,  J.  M.  Schwartz,  $3; 
4th,  E.  E.  Cole,  $2;  5th,  G.  H.  Sprague,  $1. 
Rhode  Island  Greening: 

1st,  W.  G.  Willcutt,  $5;  2d,  Alden  Derby,  $4;  3d,  A.  B.  Howard  & 
Son,  $3;  4th,  L.  H.  Warncke,  $2;  5th,  Chase  Farm,  $1. 
Roxbury  Russet: 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $5;   2d,  E.  E.  Brown,  $4;   3d,  M.  S.  Wheeler,  $3; 
4th,  Oxbow  Farm,  $2;  5th,  Clement  &  Taylor,  $1. 
Wealthy: 

1st,  Alden  Derby,  $5;  2d,  L.  H.  Warncke,  $4;  3d,  O.  W.  Amidon,  $3; 
4th,  J.  J.  Erwin,  $2;  5th,  J.  M.  Burt  &  Son,  $1. 

Group  Two. 

Esopus  Spitzenburg: 

1st,  L.  H.  Warncke,  $4;  2d,  W.  F.  Ranney,  $3;  3d,  A.  P.  Clifford,  $2; 
4th,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $1. 
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Fall  Pippin: 

1st,  W.  H.  Conant,  $4;   2d,  O.  W.  Amidon  $3;   3d,  E.  E.  Cole,  $2; 
4th,  N.  S.  Winsor,  $1. 
Fameuse : 

1st,  H.  L.  Conant,  $4;  2d,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $3;  3d,  W.  F.  Ranney,  $2; 
4th,  N.  S.  Winsor,  $1. 
Grimes  Golden: 

1st,  E.  E.  Brown,  $4;   2d,  Oxbow  Farm,  $3;   3d,  A.  A.  Halladay  & 
Sons,  $2. 
Hubbardston : 

1st,  N.  S.  Warner,  $4;   2d,  O.  W.  Amidon,  $3;   3d,  L.  F.  Priest,  $2; 
4th,  W.  F.  Ranney,  $1. 
King: 

1st,  O.  W.  Amidon,  $4;  2d,  J.  E.  Schlemmer,  $3;  3d,  Bay  Road  Fruit 
Farm,  $2;  4th,  W.  B.  Parker,  $1. 
Maiden  Blush: 

1st,  T.  L.  Perkins,  $4;  2d,  Bay  Road  Fruit  Farm,  $3;  3d,  E.  E.  Cole, 
$2;  4th  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $1. 
Nodhead : 

1st,  Etta  F.  Whiting,  $4;  2d,  H.  A.  Clark,  $3. 
Oldenburg: 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $4. 
Palmer  Greening: 

1st,  H.  C.  Fuller,  $4;  2d,  F.  H.  Farmer,  $3;  3d,  Alden  Derby,  $2;  4th, 
H.  R.  Foster,  $1. 
Red  Astrachan: 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $4;  2d,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $3;  3d,  W.  M.  Davis, 
$2. 
Red  Canada: 

1st,  E.  E.  Brown,  $4;  2d,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $3;  3d,  A.  C.  Wakefield, 
$2;  4th,  H.  B.  Buell,  $1. 
Sutton : 

1st,  E.  M.  Bruce,  $4;  2d,  W.  F.  Ranney,  $3;  3d,  Turner  Hill  Farm,  $2; 
4th,  T.  H.  &.  L.  C.  Root,  $1. 
Yellow  Bellflower: 

1st,  Clement  &  Taylor,  $4;  2d,  A.  A.  Halladay  &  Sons,  $3;  3d,  C.  W. 
Cummings,  $2;  4th,  W.  H.  Stone,  $1. 
Yellow  Transparent: 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $4. 
Wagener: 

1st,  F.  W.  Swain,  $4;  2d,  Turner  Hill  Farm,  $3;  3d,  W.  G.  Conant,  $2; 
4th,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Burrows,  $1. 
Williams : 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $4;  2d,  John  Grubb,  $3. 
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Group  Three. 

Bailey  Sweet: 

1st,  Etta  F.  Whiting,  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Conant,  $2;  3d,  A.  B.  Howard  & 
Son,  $1. 
Black  Gilliflower : 

1st,  H.  R.  Foster,  $3;  2d,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $2;  3d,  O.  W.  Amidon,  $1. 
Blue  Pearmain: 

1st,  Alden  Derby,  $3;  2d,  L.  K.  Lee,  $2;  3d,  W.  G.  Conant,  $1. 
Chenango : 

1st,  W.  F.  Beaupain,  $3;  2d,  Arthur  Raymond,  $2;  3d,  E.  E.  Brown, 
$1. 
Golden  Russet : 

1st,  E.  S.  Boss,  $3;  2d,  H.  A.  Lamb,  $2;  3d,  A.  A.  Halladay  &  Son,  $1. 
Jonathan : 

1st,  Alden  Derby,  $3;  2d,  J.  E.  Schlemmer,  $2;  3d,  J.  M.  Burt  &  Son, 
$1. 
Lady: 

1st,  L.  H.  Warncke,  $3;  2d,  E.  E.  Brown,  $2. 
Milding: 

1st,  Franklin  Pierce,  $3;  2d,  L.  K.  Lee,  $2. 
Newtown  Pippin: 

1st,  H.  R.  Foster,  $3;  2d,  F.  H.  Farmer,  $2;  3d,  W.  C.  Winter,  $1. 
Opalescent : 

1st,  Clement  &  Taylor,  $3;  2d,  J.  L.C.Harrington,  $2;  3d,  A.  A.  Halla- 
day &  Sons,  $1. 
Peck  Pleasant : 

1st,  L.  H.  Warncke,  $3;  2d,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $2;  3d,  N.  S.  Winsor,  $1. 
Porter: 

1st,  J.  M.  Schwartz,  $3;  2d,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $2;  3d,  T.  L.  Perkins,  $1. 
Pound  Sweet: 

1st,  A.  A.  Halladay  &  Sons,  $3;   2d,  F.  E.  Whiting,  $2;   3d,  G.  V. 
Fletcher,  $1. 
Rolfe: 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Conant,  $2;  3d,  J.  J.  Erwin,  $1. 
Shiawassee : 

1st,  James  Winsor,  $3;  2d,  H.  W.  Littlefield,  $2. 
Seek  No  Further: 

1st,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $3;  2d,  O.  W.  Amidon,  $2;  3d,  A.  A.  Halla- 
day &  Sons,  $1. 
Tolman  Sweet: 

1st,  G.  H.  Sprague,  $3;  2d,  W.  G.  Conant,  $2;  3d,  W.  B.  Parker,  $1. 
Twenty  Ounce: 

1st,  O.  W.  Amidon,  $3;  2d,  W.  F.  Ranney,  $2;  3d,  H.  A.  Clark,  $1. 
Winter  Banana: 

1st,  A.  A.  Halladay  &  Sons,  $3;  2d,  Goodwin  Warner,  $2. 
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Group  Four. 

Alexander : 

1st,  H.  W.  Littlefield,  $2;  2d,  E.  E.  Cole,  $1. 
Ben  Davis: 

1st,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $2;  2d,  L.  H.  Warncke,  $1. 
Black  Oxford : 

1st,  E.  E.  Conant,  $2;  2d,  J.  E.  Pontin,  $1. 
Delicious : 

1st,  E.  E.  Brown,  $2;  2d,  H.  F.  Gowell,  $1. 
Fallawater : 

1st,  H.R.Foster,  $2;  2d,  T.  B.W.  Stetson,  $1. 
Green  Sweet: 

1st,  Ralph  Davol,  $2. 
Isham  Sweet: 

1st,  A.  A.  Halladay  &  Son,  $2. 
Pewaukee : 

1st,  J.  E.  Schlemmer,  $2;  2d,  W.  G.  Conant,  $1. 
Red  Bietigheimer : 

1st,  N.  S.  Winsor,  $2;  2d,  L.  H.  Warncke,  $1. 
Red  Russet: 

1st,  H.  A.  Thayer,  $2. 
Salome: 

1st,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $2;  2d,  N.  S.  Winsor,  $1. 
St.  Lawrence: 

1st,  T.  K.  Winsor,  $2. 
Stark : 

1st,  H.A.Thayer,  $2;  2d,  N.  S.  Winsor,  $1. 
Walbridge : 

1st,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $2. 
Wolf  River: 

1st,  H.  W.  Littlefield,  $2;  2d,  H.  R.  Foster,  $1. 
Any  other  variety : 

1st,  H.  B.  Buell,  Rome  Beauty,  $3;   2d,  H.  A.  Thayer,  Boiken,  $2; 
3d,  E.  E.  Brown,  Gloria  Mundi,  $1. 
Crab  Apples,  Hyslop,  twenty-four  specimens: 

1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $2;  2d,  J.  M.  Schwartz,  $1. 

Grange   Exhibits   or  Local   Cooperative   Fruit   Growers' 

Associations. 

i 

For  the  best  plate  of  apples  exhibited  by  any  Grange  or  Association  in 
New  England,  not  less  than  fifteen  varieties,  one  plate  of  each: 
1st,  Oxford  Bears,  $35;  2d,  Wachusett  Grange,  $30;  3d,  Union  Grange, 
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Individual  Exhibits. 

For  the  largest  and  best  exhibit  of  apples  by  an  individual,  not  less  than 
fifteen  varieties,  one  plate  of  each: 
1st,  L.  F.  Priest,  $25;  2d,  Turner  Hill  Farm,  $15;  3d,  A.  B. Howard  & 
Son,  $10. 
For  the  best  six  varieties  of  winter  apples,  five  specimens  of  each: 

1st,  O.  W.  Amidon,  $15;  2d,  E.  E.  Cole,  $10;  3d,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son, 
$8. 
For  the  best  five  varieties  made  up  from  Group  One : 

1st,  Alden  Derby,  $15;  2d,  W.  H.  Conant,  $10;  3d,  Turner  Hill  Farm, 
$8. 
For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  hamper  or  basket  of  New  England  grown 
apples,  not  more  than  two  pecks  nor  less  than  one  peck: 
1st,  Mrs.  R.  Goodnough,  $15;    2d,  F.  H.  Farmer,  $10;    3d,  G.  V. 
Fletcher,  $5. 
For  the  best  collection  of  New  England  grown  apples  arranged  for  decora- 
tive effect: 
1st,  E.  M.  Bruce,  $25;   2d,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $15;   3d,  Mrs.  R. 
Goodnough,  $10. 

Pears  and  Other  Fruits. 

Pears. —  For  the  best  collection  of  pears,  not  more  than  twelve  plates  of 
twelve  specimens  each,  and  not  less  than  six  varieties: 

1st,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $10;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $8;  3d,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son, 
$6. 
Angouleme : 

1st,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $3;  3d,  Elbridge  Torrey,  $1. 
Anjou: 

1st,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $3;  2d,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  $2;  3d,  E.  B.  Wilder,  $1. 
Bosc: 

1st,  W.  G.  Kendall,  $3;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $2. 
Clairgeau : 

1st,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $3;  2d,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $2. 
Cornice : 

1st,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $3. 
Dana's  Hovey: 

1st,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $3;  2d,  E.  L.  Smith,  $2;  3d,  J.  M.  Schwartz,  $1. 
Lawrence : 

1st,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $3;  2d,  E.  B.  Wilder,  $2;  3d,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $1. 
Seckel : 

1st,  C.  A.  Moore,  $3;  2d,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $2;  3d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $1. 
Sheldon : 

1st,  J.  Bauernfeind,  $3;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $2;  3d,  C.  A.  Moore,  $1. 
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Urbaniste : 

1st,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $3. 
Vicar : 

1st,  E.  B.  Wilder,  $3;  2d,  F.  W.  Dahl,  $2;  3d,  J.  M.  Schwartz,  $1. 
Winter  Nelis: 

1st,  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  $3. 
Any  other  variety: 

1st,  E.  B.  Wilder,  $3;  2d,  E.  E.  Brown,  $2;  3d,  F.  W.  Dahl,  |1. 
Quinces. —  Any  variety: 

1st,  C.  G.  Bliss,  $5;  2d,  G.  V.  Fletcher,  $4;  3d,  J.  M.  Schwartz,  $3; 
4th,  W.  C.  Winter,  $2. 
Cranberries. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  half -peck  of 
each: 
1st,  Z.  H.  Jenkins,  $20;  2d,  A.  D.  Makepeace  &  Co.,  $15;  3d,  Finney 
Bros.,  $10. 
Half -peck  of  any  variety: 

1st,  F.  D.  Underwood,  $5;  2d,  Z.  H.  Jenkins,  $4. 

Special  Prize  for  New  Fruits. 

Benjamin  H.  Pierce  Fund. 

For  the  best  seedling  apple  of  merit,  twenty-five  specimens: 

N.  S.  Winsor,  $25. 

Gratuities: — 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Cranberry  Sub-Station. 

collection  of  Cranberries,  $10. 
C.  G.  Bliss,  tastefully  arranged  basket  of  fruit,  $5. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  display  of  fruit,  $2. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 

By  Duncan  Finlayson,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Vegetables  for  the  year  1913  begs  to  report 
that  the  various  exhibitions  of  vegetables  held  at  Horticultural 
Hall  during  the  past  year  were  in  every  way  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  previous  years. 

The  exhibition  on  February  1  had  several  good  specimens  for 
this  season  of  the  year. 

The  show  on  March  14,  15,  16  brought  out  very  creditable  dis- 
plays and  the  mushrooms  and  lettuce  were  of  high  grade. 

The  May  17-18  show  was  fully  up  to  former  years.  The  aspara- 
gus at  this  exhibition  was  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  June  7  show  was  of  high  order  and  all  the  classes  were  well 
contested. 

The  June  21  exhibition  brought  out  very  fine  specimens  and  the 
peas  at  this  show  were  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  July  12  show  brought  out  some  excellent  competition  in  the 
collection  class. 

At  the  August  10  show  all  the  classes  were  well  contested.  Some 
excellent  sweet  corn  and  onions  were  shown  at  this  exhibition. 

The  October  4-5  exhibition,  the  largest  of  the  season,  brought 
out  some  of  the  finest  exhibits  ever  staged  at  Horticultural  Hall. 
Special  mention  is  due  Col.  Frederick  Mason  of  Taunton  for  the 
splendid  exhibit  put  up  by  his  superintendent,  Edwin  L.  Lewis. 
All  the  other  exhibits  were  of  very  high  order,  and  the  entries  in 
most  cases  were  so  uniformly  of  excellent  quality  that  we  found  it 
very  difficult  to  decide  as  to  which  was  the  most  deserving  of  the 
first  premium. 

The  Society  offered  this  year  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  new 
vegetable  shown  in  the  year  1913;  also  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  most 
improved  vegetable  shown  in  the  year  1913.  These  classes  brought 
out  several  new  and  meritorious  exhibits. 
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Col.  Frederick  Mason  of  Taunton  showed  a  new  potato  named 
Seneca  Beauty,  for  which  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Oliver  Ames  of  North  Easton  showed  a  new  seedling  potato  under 
a  number  which  received  Honorable  Mention.  Mr.  Norris  F. 
Comley  of  Lexington  showed  a  new  cucumber,  a  cross  between 
White  Spine  and  Telephone,  for  which  he  was  awarded  Honorable 
Mention.  Mr.  George  Page  of  West  Newton  exhibited  tomato 
Imperial  Wonder,  an  improvement  on  the  old  Italian  variety. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Preston  of  Swampscott  exhibited  a  new  cucumber 
named  King  George.  It  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  same 
exhibitor  showed  chicory  Giant  of  Milan,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
Honorable  Mention.  Mr.  Norris  F.  Comley  of  Lexington  won  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  new  vegetable  shown  in  the 
year  1913  with  his  new  tomato  Terrace  Hall.  Elliott  and  H.  Ward 
Moore  of  Worcester  were  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for 
the  best  improved  vegetable  shown  in  the  year  1913,  for  the  potato 
Drought  Proof. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  interest  and  care  taken  by  the  exhibi- 
tors in  selecting  their  various  exhibits;  also  the  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  their  exhibits  on  the  tables. 

We  also  note  with  pleasure  that  several  new  exhibitors  were 
added  to  the  list  this  year,  and  hope  that  with  the  backing  of  the 
Society  the  list  will  be  made  larger  each  year. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  the  large  vegetable  growers  do  not 
display  their  products  before  the  public  at  Horticultural  Hall  to 
the  extent  they  should,  but  we  are  glad  that  the  amateur  and  private 
gardeners  are  taking  keener  interest  in  the  vegetable  department 
each  year. 

The  appropriation  for  prizes  for  the  year  1913  was  $1,070,  of 
which  was  expended  $847,  leaving  a  balance  of  $223. 

A  detailed  list  of  the  awards  made  during  the  year  is  appended  to 
this  report. 

Duncan  Finlayson      ]      Committee 
William  N.  Craig        \  on 

Henry  M.  Howard      J     Vegetables. 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    VEGETABLES. 

1913. 

Midwinter  Exhibition. 
February  1  and  2. 

William  J.  Walker  Fund. 

Rhubarb. —  Twelve  stalks: 

1st,  E.  W.  Campbell,  $3.  J 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $3. 
Collection. —  Forced  vegetables,  not  less  than  four  varieties: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $8. 

Spring  Exhibition.  . 
March  14,  15,  and  16. 

Lettuce. —  Four  heads: 

1st,  G.  D.  Moore,  $3;  2d,  J.  J.  Lyons,  $2;  3d,  J.  W.  Stone,  $1. 
Mushrooms. —  Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Weld,  $4;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $3. 
Radishes. —  Four  bunches  of  twelve: 

1st,  J.  W.  Stone,  $3. 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  Rockford,  $3;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  Fonthill,  $2. 

Gratuities: — 

H.  R.  Comley,  variegated  Kale,  $1. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  $3. 

Frank  Wheeler,  Rhubarb,  $5. 

D.  R.  Craig,  "         $3. 

J.  W.  Stone,  "         $2. 

Hittinger  Fruit  Co.,  market  baskets  of  Lettuce  and  Beets,  $5. 

May  Exhibition. 

May  17  and  18. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund  No.  2. 

Asparagus. —  Four  bunches,  twelve  stalks  each: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $5;   2d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $3. 
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Beets. —  Twelve  specimens,  open  culture: 

1st,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $3. 
Carrots. —  Four  bunches: 

1st,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $3. 
Lettuce. — ■  Four  heads: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3. 
Radishes. —  Four  bunches: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  2d,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $2. 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3. 
Collection  of  Vegetables. —  Grown  in  1913,  not  less  than  four  varieties: 

1st,  Olivei  Ames,  $5;  2d,  A.  W.  Pfeston,  $3. 

Gratuities: — 

Oliver  Ames,  Rhubarb,  $2. 

William  Whitman,  Parsley,  $2. 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,  collection  of  vegetables,  $3. 


Peony  and  Rhododendron  Exhibition. 
June  7  and  8. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Asparagus. —  Four  bunches,  twelve  stalks  each: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $5;  2d,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  3d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer, 
$2. 
Beans. —  String  variety,  forced,  one  quart: 

1st,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $2. 
Beets. —  Twelve  specimens,  open  culture: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3;  2d,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $2. 
Carrots. —  Four  bunches: 

1st,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $3. 
Cucumbers. —  Four: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3;   2d,  Estate  of  J.  G.  Coolidge,  $2;   3d,  J.  J. 
Lyons,   $1. 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads: 

1st,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  S3;  2d,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $2;  3d,  W.  J.  Clem- 
son, $1. 
Radishes. —  Four  bunches: 

1st,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $3. 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3;   2d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $2;  3d,  Estate  of  J.  G. 
Coolidge,  $1. 
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Collection  of  Vegetables. —  Grown  in  1913,  not  less  than  four  varieties : 
1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $5;  2d,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $3;  3d,  Estate  of  J.  G. 
Coolidge,  $2. 

Gratuities: — 

Oliver  Ames,  Cauliflower  and  Rhubarb,  $2. 
Francis  Skinner,  Lettuce  and  Radishes,  $2. 

June  14. 

Gratuity: — 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,  collection  of  vegetables,  $3. 


Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition. 
June  21  and  22. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund  No,  2. 

Beets. —  Twelve,  open  culture: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $2. 
Cabbages. —  Four  specimens: 

1st,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $3;  2d,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $2. 
Cucumbers. — ■  Four  specimens: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3;  2d,  Estate  of  J.  G.  Coolidge,  $2. 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads: 

1st,  Walter  Hunnewell,  $3;  2d,  Oliver  Ames,  $2. 
Peas. —  Gradus  or  Thomas  Laxton,  fifty  pods: 

1st,  F.  W.  Sargent,  $3;  2d,  Walter  Hunnewell,  $2. 
Sutton's  Excelsior,  fifty  pods: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  Walter  Hunnewell,  $2. 
Any  other  variety,  fifty  pods: 

1st,  Walter  Hunnewell,  $3;  2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $2. 
Collection  of  not  less  than  three  varieties,  fifty  pods  each : 
1st,  Walter  Hunnewell,  $5;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $3. 
Collection  of  Vegetables. —  Not  less  than  six  varieties,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged : 
1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $10;  2d,  Oliver  Ames,  $8;  3d,  W.  Heustis  &  Son, 
$6. 

Gratuities: — 

Edward  Lynch,  Rhubarb,  $2. 

A.  W.  Preston,  Fonthill  Tomatoes,  $2. 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Tomatoes,  $2. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  collection  of  vegetables,  $2. 
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Sweet  Pea  Exhibition. 
July  12  and  13. 

William  J.  Walker  Fund. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. —  Not  less  than  eight  varieties,  tastefully 
arranged. 
1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $15;  2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $10;  3d,  W.  Heus- 
tis  &  Son,  $8. 

Gratuities: — 

N.  F.  Comley,  collection  of  Tomatoes,  $6. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  Tomatoes,  $2. 

Oliver  Ames,  "         $1. 

William  Whitman,      collection  of  vegetables,  $3. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,       "         "  "  $3. 

F.W.Sargent,  "         "  "  $2. 


Gladiolus  and  Phlox  Exhibition. 

August  9  and  10. 

Beans. —  Two  quarts,  shelled,  not  Lima: 

1st,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  $3. 
Peppers. —  Twelve  specimens,  Bell  or  Bull  Nose: 
1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3. 
Twelve  specimens,  any  other  variety: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $2;  3d,  Col.  Frederick 
Mason,  $1. 
Squash. —  Marrow,  three  specimens: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  F.  W.  Sargent,  $2;  3d,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Warburton,  $1. 
Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears,  Crosby: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $2. 
Twelve  ears,  any  other  variety: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  F.  W.  Sargent,  $2. 
Onions. —  Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $4;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $3;  3d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $2. 
Collection  of  Vegetables. —  Not  less  than  eight  varieties,  decorative  ar- 
rangement to  be  considered : 
1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $10;  2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $8;  3d,  A.  W.  Pres- 
ton, $6. 
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Collection,  not  less  than  four  varieties: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $5;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $4;  3d,  W.  Heustis 

&  Son,  $3. 

Gratuities: — 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  Vegetable  Marrows,  $2. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  unshelled  Beans,  $1. 

A.  W.  Preston,  Cucumber  King  George,  $1. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  Rhubarb  and  Mushrooms,  $1. 

F.W.Sargent,    collection,  $5. 

William  Whitman,     ".       $2. 


Dahlia  and  Fruit  Exhibition. 
September  12,  13,  and  14. 


Gratuities: — 


William  Whitman,      collection  of  vegetables,  $4. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton        "  "  "  $2. 

Mrs.  V.  V.  Hersey,  Tomato  Boston  Market,  Honorable  Mention. 

Baker  Farm,  Tomato  Sterling  Castle,  Honorable  Mention. 


Vegetable  Exhibition. 
October  4  and  5. 

Benjamin  V.  French  Fund  No.  2. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. —  Twelve  kinds,  not  more  than  one  variety 
of  a  kind,  tastefully  arranged: 
1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $25;  2d,  Oliver  Ames,  $15;  3d,  F.  W.  Sar- 
gent, $10. 
Six  kinds,  not  more  than  one  variety  of  a  kind: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $15;  2d,  J.  A.  Nixon,  $10;  3d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $8. 
Six  kinds,  distinct  species  (for  cottagers  only) : 

1st,  Michael  Cahalan,  $8;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $6;  3d,  D.  L. 
Fiske,  $4. 

William  J.  Walker  Fund. 

Beans. —  Lima,  any  variety,  four  quarts,  pods: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $4;  2d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3;  3d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $2 
Lima,  any  variety,  shelled,  one  quart  (for  cottagers  only) : 
1st,  Michael  Cahalan,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $2. 
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Beets. —  Any  round  variety,  twelve  roots: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  Oliver  Ames,  $2;  3d,  Oliver  Ames, 

$1. 

Any  round  variety,  six  roots  (for  cottagers  only) : 

1st,  Michael  Cahalan,  $3;   2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $2;   3d,  J.  A. 
Nixon,  $1. 
Chard,  three  plants: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $2;  3d,  F.  W.  Sar- 
gent, $1. 
Brussels  Sprouts. —  Four  quarts: 

1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $4;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $3;  3d,  Oliver  Ames, 


Society's  Prizes. 

Cabbage. —  Any  ball  head  variety,  green,  four  heads: 

1st,  D.  R.  Craig,  $4;   2d,  William  Whitman,  $3;   3d,  Col.  Fiederick 
Mason,  $2. 
Any  flat  head  variety,  four  heads: 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $4;   2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $3;   3d,  Col. 
Frederick  Mason,  $2. 
Savoy,  four  heads : 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $4;  2d,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  $3;  3d,  William 
Whitman,  $2. 
Red,  four  heads: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $4;  2d,  William  Whitman,  $3;  3d,  Michael 
Cahalan,  $2. 
Any  green  variety,  three  heads  (for  cottagers  only) : 

1st,  Michael  Cahalan,  $4;  2d,  Michael  Cahalan,  $3;  3d,  J.  A.  Nixon, 
$2. 
Carrots. —  Danvers,  twelve  roots: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $4;   2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;   3d, 
Oliver  Ames,  $2. 
Any  red  or  orange  variety  longer  than  Danvers,  twelve  roots: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $4;  2d,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  3d,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Warburton,  $2. 
Cauliflower. —  Three  heads: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $4;  2d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3;  3d,  Col.  Fred- 
erick Mason,  $2. 
Celery. —  Boston  Market,  four  heads: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  D.  R.  Craig,  $2;  3d,  W.  Heustis  & 
Son,  $1. 
Giant  Pascal,  four  heads: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $2;  3d,  D. 
R.  Craig,  $1. 
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Paris  Golden  or  Golden  Rose,  four  heads: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $2;  3d, 
J.  A.  Nixon,  $1. 
White  Plume,  four  heads: 

1st,  J.  A.  Nixon,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnstone,  $2;  3d,  D.  R.  Craig,  $1. 
Any  pink  or  red  variety  other  than  Golden  Rose,  four  heads: 
1st,  F.  W.  Sargent,  $3. 
Egg  Plant. —  Four  specimens: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;    2d,  Edward  Gowing,  $2;   3d,  Col.  Frederick 
Mason,  $1. 
Kohl-Rabi. —  Six  roots: 

1st,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $3;   2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $2;   3d, 
Oliver  Ames,   $1. 
Lettuce. —  Cos  or  Romaine,  six  specimens: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $2. 
Round  headed,  six  specimens: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $2;  3d,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Warburton,  $1. 
Onions. —  Ailsa  Craig,  twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  $5;  2d,  J.  A.  Nixon,  $3;  3d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $2. 
Danvers,  twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $5;  2d,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnstone,  $3;  3d,  J.  A.  Nixon, 
$2. 
Any  red  variety,  twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $5;  2d,  J.  A.  Nixon,  $3;  3d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $2. 
Parsnips. —  Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $4;  2d,  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  $3;  3d,  Col.  Frederick 
Mason,  $2. 
Peppers. — 'Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $4;  2d,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  3d,  Col.  Frederick 
Mason,  $2. 
Potato. —  Early  Rose  type,  twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $5;    2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $4;    3d, 
Oliver  Ames,  $3.  || 

Green  Mountain  type,  twelve  specimens: 

1st,  D.  R.  Craig,  $5;  2d,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $4;  3d,  E.  L.  Lewis,  $3. 
Any  other  variety,  twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $5;   2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $4;   3d, 
D.  R.  Craig,  $3. 
Pumpkin. —  Sugar  or  Winter  Luxury,  four  specimens: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $5. 
Radish. —  White  Stuttgart  or  other  winter  variety,  twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  2d,  J.  A.  Nixon,  $2;  3d,  Oliver  Ames,  $1. 
Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens: 

1st,  W.  J.  Clemson,  $3;  2d,  A.  W.  Preston,  $2;  3d,  Mrs.  H.  R.  John- 
stone, $1. 
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Squash. —  Bay  State,  three  specimens: 
1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mas.on,  $3. 
Delicious,  three  specimens: 

1st,  H.  G.  Spring,  $3;  2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $2. 
Hubbard  or  any  of  its  varieties,  three  specimens: 

1st,  T.  Valentine,  $3;  2d,  Michael  Byrne,  $2. 
Any  other  winter  variety,  three  specimens: 

1st,  D.  L.  Fiske,  $3;  2d,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $2. 
Tomatoes. —  Any  forcing  variety  grown  under  glass,  twelve  specimens: 
1st,  A.  W.  Preston,  $4;  2d,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ay er,  $3. 
Any  outdoor  scarlet  variety,  twelve  specimens : 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $3;   2d,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $2;   3d, 
Mrs.  Lester  Leland,  $1. 
Turnips. — ■  Any  early  white  flat  or  purple  top  white  flat  variety,  twelve 
specimens : 
1st,  Oliver  Ames,  $3;  2d,  Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  $2;  3d,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Gardner,  $1. 
Any  globe  variety,  twelve  specimens: 

1st,  Elliott  &  H.  W.   Moore,  $3;  2d,   Oliver  Ames,   $2;  3d,  Col. 
Frederick  Mason,  $1. 
Rutabaga,  any  variety,  six  specimens: 

1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $4;  2d,  H.  G.  Spring,  $3;  3d,  E.  L.  Lewis, 
$2. 
Herbs. —  Green,  fresh,  largest  and  best  collection,  tastefully  arranged,  with 
cards  explaining  the  general  use  or  uses  of  each  variety: 
1st,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $5. 
Salad  Plants. —  Best  collection: 
1st,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  $6. 

Society's  Prizes. 

For  the  best  new  vegetable  shown  in  the  year  1913 : 
N.  F.  Comley,  Tomato  Terrace  Hall,  a  Silver  Medal 

For  the  best  improved  vegetable  exhibited  in  the  year  1913: 
Elliott  &  H.  W.  Moore,  Potato  Drought  Proof. 

Gratuities: — 

William  Whitman,     collection  of  vegetables,  $8. 
G.W.Page,  "         "  "  $3. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Cutler,  "  "  "  $1. 
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Chrysanthemum  Show. 

October  30,  31,  November  1  and  2. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. —  Not  less  than  ten  varieties,  not  more  than 
one  variety  of  a  kind,  tastefully  arranged: 
1st,  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  $12;  2d,  F.  W.  Sargent,  $10;  3d,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Warburton,  $8. 

Gratuities: — 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Warburton,  collection  of  Herbs,  $2. 

"      "    "  "  Celery,  $1. 

Col.  Frederick  Mason,  collection  of  Endive,  $2. 
A.  W.  Preston,  collection  of  vegetables,  $4. 

N.  F.  Comley,  new  Cucumber,  White  Spine  X  Telegraph,  Honorable 
Mention. 


s 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 

By  the  Secretary. 


The  Committee  on  Gardens  has  had  this  year  a  season  of  more 
than  usual  activity.  Fourteen  visits  have  been  made  to  notable 
estates  and  public  grounds  in  New  England  and  suitable  awards 
made  in  recognition  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  section  of  the 
country  for  the  advancement  of  the  interest  in  horticulture. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  assumed  a  somewhat  wider  scope 
this  year  than  has  been  customary  in  recent  years,  as  the  following 
report  will  show. 

It  is  believed  that  in  calling  public  attention  to  such  efforts  as 
are  being  made  by  cities  and  towns  to  preserve  special  features  in 
their  landscape,  and  to  the  railways  for  decorative  plantings  around 
their  stations,  encouragement  will  be  given  for  still  further  accom- 
plishment along  these  lines. 


The  Boston  Parks. 

On  June  13,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  James  B.  Shea,  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Park  Department,  the  committee  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  tour  of  the  various  parks  and  public  reservations  within 
the  limits  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Beginning  at  the  Public  Garden  on  Arlington  Street  the  course  led 
through  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  through 
the  several  connecting  parks  interspersed  all  along  the  route,  and 
bringing  up  at  Franklin  Park  in  the  old  Roxbury  District. 

Throughout  this  trip  the  working  of  a  master  hand  was  manifest 
in  the  general  arrangement  and  system  of  planting,  so  varied  in 
detail,  yet  so  harmonious  and  natural  as  a  whole. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Riverway  were  extensive  colonies  of  the 
yellow  Iris  pseudacorus,  forming  brilliant  masses  of  color  in  the 
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June  sunshine,  and  tall  plants  of  the  native  grass,  Phragmites  com- 
munis, made  a  dense  jungle  growth  in  the  shallow  margins  of  the 
river. 

A  little  further  along  brilliant  groups  of  azaleas  greeted  the  eye 
and  thickets  of  Rosa  multiflora,  in  pure  white,  made  an  agreeable 
contrast,  while  graceful  clumps  of  Lonicera  Morrowii  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  at  home  in  its  surroundings. 

In  Olmsted  Park  a  magnificent  bank  of  rhododendrons  was 
worthy  a  long  journey  for  the  eye  to  feast  upon.  Then  the  way 
led  around  Jamaica  Pond,  passing  the  old  Parkman  grounds  and 
recalling  to  mind  the  horticultural  work  of  its  former  proprietor, 
the  President  of  the  Society  forty  years  ago. 

An  interesting  feature,  extending  along  the  Arborway  to  Forest 
Hills  a  distance  of  two  miles,  was  the  long  line  of  red  oaks  on  either 
side  of  the  roadway.  These  oaks  were  planted  eight  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  the  former  Superintendent  of  Parks,  the 
late  Mr.  John  A.  Pettigrew.  They  are  in  a  flourishing  condition 
and  may  well  serve  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  skill  and 
ability  in  park  development  and  landscape  work. 

From  Forest  Hills  the  way  led  to  Franklin  Park  with  its  outcrop- 
pings  of  comglomerate  rocks  and  groups  of  great  native  pines,  the 
remnants  of  the  original  forest  growth.  In  the  open  ground  was  a 
border  of  herbaceous  plants,  1350  feet  in  length,  just  coming  into 
flower,  which  will  form  at  length  an  attractive  feature  here. 

At  intervals  through  the  groups  of  trees  the  range  of  Blue  Hills 
in  the  distance  made  a  pleasing  and  noble  picture. 

The  new  City  "Zoo"  with  its  bears'  dens  and  the  aviaries  was 
not  neglected  by  the  committee  and  a  little  time  was  passed  in  the 
examination  of  this  popular  feature  of  Franklin  Park. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum. 

On  June  13,  the  committee  also  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  under  the  guidance  of  that  veteran  in 
horticulture  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson.  Banks  of  gorgeous  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas  were  the  most  conspicuous  features,  and  rows  of 
Philadelphus  in  many  species  and  varieties  were  just  expanding 
their  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers.     The  mountain  laurel  also  was 
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becoming  conspicuous  in  its  pink  inflorescence  and  at  the  base  of 
Hemlock  Hill  was  a  large  collection  of  native  ferns  which  made  an 
attractive  ground  covering. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  noble  feature  in  the  Arboretum 
is  the  collection  of  coniferous  trees,  many  of  them  of  large  stature, 
and  in  their  evergreen  foliage,  beautiful  in  form  and  impressive  in 
their  grandeur. 

The  tour  of  the  day  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  inspection  of 
the  seedling  beds  around  the  home  of  Mr.  Dawson.  Here  were  to 
be  found  many  of  the  recently  introduced  plants  from  western 
China  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  and  mostly  propagated  from 
seed  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Mr.  Dawson. 

Wilton  Lockwood's  Gardens  at  Orleans. 

On  June  16,  the  committee  again  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  peony  and  rose  gardens  of  Wilton  Lockwood  at  South  Orleans, 
Cape  Cod.  The  favorable  impressions  of  this  noteworthy  collec- 
tion formed  on  the  previous  visits  were  fully  sustained  and  the 
peonies,  roses,  and  other  flowering  plants  testified  to  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Lockwood  as  an  expert  flower  grower.  He  is  still  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  several  varieties  of  yellow  peonies,  but  as  yet 
the  results  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  him.  The  Carmine 
Pillar  rose  as  grown  here  is  without  doubt  the  finest  display  of  this 
variety  that  the  committee  has  ever  seen  in  New  England. 

The  two  greatest  obstacles  to  success  in  ornamental  gardening 
in  this  region  are  the  strong  winds  that  almost  continually  blow 
across  the  Cape  and  the  general  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
soil.  These  have  been  in  great  measure  overcome  by  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  through  his  method  of  protection  by  surrounding  his  garden 
with  a  double  row  of  trellises,  upon  which  grows  a  thick  covering 
of  vines,  and  by  his  system  of  irrigation  which  furnishes  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  The  increasing  popularity  of  Cape  Cod  as  a 
desirable  place  for  a  summer  home  and  the  numerous  attractive 
estates  now  being  built  there  make  necessary  further  information 
and  experience  as  to  those  species  of  plants  which  will  thrive  best 
under  the- conditions  there  existing,  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  through  his 
work  at  Orleans,  is  contributing  largely  to  this  end. 
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Visit  to  Laurel  Hill,  Ashby. 

On  June  18,  several  members  of  the  committee  visited  Laurel 
Hill  in  the  town  of  Ashby  to  inspect  the  wonderful  natural  growth 
of  the  mountain  laurel,  (Kalmia  latifolia)  then  in  the  perfection  of 
bloom. 

There  are  about  ten  acres  of  this  plant  on  the  hill,  forming  at 
this  season  of  the  year  a  natural  flower  garden  of  almost  indescrib- 
able beauty. 

The  Town  of  Ashby  has  acquired  the  tract  on  which  the  laurel 
grows  and  will  preserve  and  protect  it  in  the  future,  and  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  what  it  has  done  for  the  preservation  of 
this  attractive  feature  in  its  landscape. 

The  committee  was  so  much  impressed  by  this  wonderful  dis- 
play that  it  has  voted  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  in  recognition  of 
the  town's  interest  in  the  work,  and  also  as  an  incentive  to  other 
towns  to  carry  out  similar  work  in  preserving  features  of  natural 
scenery  within  their  borders. 


William  Sim's  Establishment  at  Cliftondale. 

On  June  20,  the  committee  was  invited  to  inspect  the  commercial 
plant  of  William  Sim  at  Cliftondale.  There  are  some  half-dozen 
large  glass  houses  and  about  twenty  acres  of  land  outside  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  sweet  peas,  pansies,  violets,  gladioli,  straw- 
berries, tomatoes,  and  sweet  corn. 

Mr.  Sim  has  attained  a  wide  reputation  for  the  high  quality  of 
his  products,  and  he  has  developed  here  an  extensive  and  up-to-date 
establishment  for  the  promotion  of  intensive  flower  and  vegetable 
culture. 

Just  across  the  road  from  the  farm  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Sim,  the 
grounds  handsomely  planted  with  many  varieties  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  with  evergreens  prevailing,  and  a  high  ledge  in  the  rear  affords 
from  its  summit  a  grand  view  of  sea  and  landscape. 
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W.  Prentiss  Parker's  Estate  at  Roxbury. 

On  July  2,  the  committee  visited  the  suburban  residence  of 
W.  Prentiss  Parker  in  Roxbury.  Here  is  a  fine  old  estate  that  has 
seen  no  change  of  family  ownership  since  1672.  The  house  sets 
back  from  the  street  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are  occupied 
with  grand  old  trees  and  borders  of  flowers  and  vines. 

In  the  rear  of  the  estate  is  a  notable  vegetable  garden,  so  cleanly 
kept  and  in  such  fine  condition  as  to  call  forth  the  commendation 
of  the  visitors  and  to  call  up  the  gardener,  Thomas  Killion,  for  a 
word  of  praise  for  his  careful  work  and  skilful  cultivation  of  the 
estate,  on  which  he  has  been  employed  for  thirty  years. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Evan's  Estate  at  Beverly. 

July  8,  the  committee  inspected  the  notable  estate  of  Mrs. 
Robert  D.  Evans  at  Beverly  situated  on  one  of  those  rocky  head- 
lands on  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  plantations  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  vegetables  inter- 
spersed through  the  extensive  grounds,  a  feature  of  especial  inter- 
est and  the  principal  object  of  the  visit  was  the  Italian  garden 
recently  constructed  by  the  Messrs.  Farquhar. 

It  is  probably  the  finest  example  of  this  class  of  garden  to  be  found 
in  the  state  and  will  make  the  Evans  place  a  most  noteworthy  one 
in  the  annals  of  modern  horticulture.  With  its  statuary,  stone 
basins,  and  tiled  plazas,  in  the  midst  of  which  gaily  colored  flowers 
revel  in  the  sunshine,  it  presented  an  interesting  picture  and  brought 
to  mind,  in  its  general  plan  at  least,  the  famous  gardens  of  a  genera- 
tion long  since  passed  away.  It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  under- 
taking and  Mrs.  Evans'  interest  and  liberality  in  constructing 
such  a  garden  should  receive  the  highest  appreciation.  The  gar- 
dener of  the  estate,  James  George,  should  receive  credit  for  the 
ability  shown  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

R.  &.  J.  Farquhar's  Nurseries  at  Roslindale  and  Dedham. 

On  July  11,  the  committee  was  privileged  to  inspect  the  extensive 
nurseries  and  greenhouses  of  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  at  Roslindale 
and  Dedham. 
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The  principal  object  of  the  visit  was  to  see  the  field  of  the  new 
Lilium  myriophyllum  which  had  been  propagated  by  the  Messrs. 
Farquhar  from  bulbs  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  western 
China. 

The  plantation,  now  in  its  third  year,  presented  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  with  its  thousands  of  fully  developed  flowers  growing 
thickly  on  their  slender  stems.  As  many  as  twenty  large  lilies 
have  grown  on  a  single  plant  but  three  feet  high,  though  the  average 
bloom  is  from  five  to  seven. 

The  lily  is  perfectly  hardy  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  list  of  florists'  flowers  and  is  well  adapted  for  general 
cultivation. 

Near  by  was  another  plantation  of  the  new  Chinese  lily,  Lilium 
Sargentiae,  also  one  of  Wilson's  introductions.  It  flowers  about  two 
weeks  later  than  L.  myriophyllum  and  will  probably  prove  fully  as 
valuable  an  acquisition.  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  writes  the  Secretary  regarding  these  lilies  as  follows: 

"  I  must  say  that  the  Lilium  Sargentiae  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  a  lily.  It  is  well  worthy  of  all  that  you 
can  say  about  it. 

The  taking  of  the  three  lilies  together,  myriophyllum,  Sargentiae, 
and  Henryi,  fills  in  a  great  season  among  the  lilies,  and  I  think  that 
with  the  addition  of  Lilium  lancifolium  and  its  varieties  gives  us  a 
season  of  blooming  from  spring  to  fall. 

I  think  we  cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  three  lilies  which  have  formed  this  beautiful  blooming  of 
lilies  from  spring  to  fall." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  party  visited  the  new  establishment  of 
the  Messrs.  Farquhar  at  Dedham  to  examine  their  recently  con- 
structed greenhouses  and  to  survey  the  grounds  planted  with  an 
almost  innumerable  variety  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  stock. 

The  great  advance  in  commercial  horticulture  in  recent  years  is 
well  illustrated  in  this  establishment,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  being  required  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

David  R.  Craig's  Estate  at  Wellesley. 

July  22,  on  invitation  of  David  R.  Craig,  the  committee  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  visiting  his  estate,  Craigard,  at  Wellesley.     Situ- 
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ated  upon  elevated  ground  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  from  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton  to  Mount 
Wachusett  on  the  west. 

There  are  some  twenty-five  acres  included  in  the  estate  mostly 
devoted  to  ornamental  tree  planting,  especially  evergreens.  There 
are  also  vegetable  and  small  fruit  gardens,  a  goodly  sized  orchard 
of  a  hundred  trees,  greenhouse  for  fruit  and  flower  growing,  and  a 
large  area  of  forest  growth  of  oak,  pine,  and  chestnut. 

Mr.  Craig  has  also  an  acre  or  so  of  alfalfa  as  an  experiment  which 
promises  successful  results,  and  his  ability  as  a  farmer  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  last  year  on  three-fourths  of  an  acre  he  harvested  270 
bushels  of  potatoes  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Craig,  combining  as  he  does  the  ornamental  and  the 
practical  in  rural  life. 


Visit  to  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine. 

August  3,  the  committee,  on  invitation  of  Mr.  George  B.  Dorr 
of  Boston  and  Bar  Harbor,  visited  the  extensive  plant  of  the  Mount 
Desert  Nurseries  as  well  as  several  other  notable  estates  in  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Mr.  Dorr  has  a  wonderful  collection,  acres  in  extent,  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
masses  of  brilliant  flowers  form  a  striking  contrast  as  one  looks 
up  to  the  background  of  the  rugged  mountain  sides  close  at  hand. 

The  climate  of  Mount  Desert  Island  is  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  flowering  plants  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  long 
period  of  heat  and  drouth  generally  encountered  in  more  southern 
sections  of  New  England  and  many  species  thrive  there  that  can- 
not be  so  successfully  grown  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

The  colors  of  the  flowers  also,  as  is  usual  in  gardens  near  the  sea, 
are  deeper  and  more  brilliant  and  never  had  the  committee  seen 
finer  phloxes,  spiraeas,  incarvilleas,  aconitums,  sweet  peas,  and 
penstemons  than  Mr.  Dorr  grows  there. 

The  next  place  visited  was  the  estate  of  Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  of 
which  William  T.  Burton  is  the  superintendent.  This  place  of 
some  twenty-five  acres,  almost  entirely  under  ornamental  cultiva- 
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tion,  occupies  a  rocky  point  with  the  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  a  view 
of  the  naked,  scarred  summit  of  Newport  Mountain  on  the  other. 

There  were  acres  of  velvety  lawns  interspersed  with  a  great 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which  were  the  original  occu- 
pants of  the  grounds.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  estate 
was  an  elaborate  Italian  garden  with  its  accessories  of  statuary, 
fountains,  and  masses  of  flowers. 

Another  estate  visited  was  that  of  Henry  Lane  Eno  with  its 
beautiful  mansion  commanding  a  most  attractive  view  across  the 
wide  expanse  of  Frenchman's  Bay  to  the  range  of  Gouldsboro 
mountains  in  the  distance.  Here  was  noted  a  fine  example  of 
fruit  culture,  grown  en  espalier  against  a  high  stone  wall  and  thickly 
studded  with  handsome  looking  peaches  and  other  fruits. 

The  next  headland  to  the  east  of  Mr.  Eno's  was  occupied  by  the 
picturesque  estate  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  mostly  preserving  the 
original  wildness  of  nature,  but  having  as  a  special  feature  an  inter- 
esting Japanese  garden  guarded  by  the  effigy  of  a  Japanese  deity, 
whose  dignified  and  solemn  countenance  evoked  from  the  visitors 
more  or  less  respectful  salaams. 

The  last  estate  which  time  allowed  for  a  brief  inspection  was  that 
of  George  S.  Bowdoin  which  also  commanded  a  broad  outlook  over 
Frenchman's  Bay.  Here  was  especially  noted  a  fine  collection  of 
flowering  plants  in  the  perfection  of  bloom. 

Many  other  estates,  doubtless  of  equal  interest  and  beauty, 
could  have  been  seen  if  time  permitted,  but  the  few  herewith  men- 
tioned will  serve  as  illustrative  of  the  horticultural  interest  that 
exists  among  the  summer  residents  of  Mount  Desert  Island. 

B.  Hammond  Tracy's  Gladiolus  Farm  at  Wenham. 

On  August  11,  the  committee  visited  the  gladiolus  farm  of  B. 
Hammond  Tracy  at  Wenham.  Many  improvements  and  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  plantings  have  been  made  since  the  visit 
of  the  committee  a  year  ago.  There  are  now  26  acres  under  culti- 
vation devoted  exclusively  to  the  gladiolus  and  notwithstanding 
the  unusually  dry  season  the  plants  were  in  excellent  condition 
showing  the  result  of  intelligent  culture  and  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  this  flower. 

Large  tracts  were  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  two  varieties, 
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the  Dawn  and  America,  which  appear  to  be  the  popular  kinds  and 
colors. 

The  gladiolus  is  becoming  every  year  more  popular  and  its  use 
in  the  florists'  trade  is  continually  on  the  increase. 

Oliver  Ames'  Vegetable  Garden  at  North  Easton. 

On  August  13,  the  committee  again  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  estate  of  Oliver  Ames  at  North  Easton  with  the  special  object 
of  inspecting  the  vegetable  garden  thereon. 

There  are  about  two  acres  enclosed  by  a  substantial  stone  wall 
and  almost  every  known  kind  of  culinary  vegetable  can  be  found 
under  cultivation  here.  It  was  indeed  an  ideal  vegetable  garden 
and  one  that  the  committee  is  proud  to  call  attention  to  as  a  model 
of  its  kind.  The  flower  plantings  around  the  borders  and  along 
the  paths  through  the  garden  show  a  pleasing  combination  of 
horticulture  and  vegetable  culture  worthy  of  commendation  and  go 
to  show  that  a  vegetable  garden  can  be  made  an  ornamental  feature 
of  an  estate. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  grounds  and  the  fine  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous crops  reflect  credit  upon  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  Edward 
Parker,  the  Superintendent  of  the  estate. 

A.  A.  Marshall's  Apple  Orchard  at  Fitchburg. 

September  9,  the  committee  visited  the  notable  apple  orchard  of 
A.  A.  Marshall  at  Fitchburg.  The  location  is  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  a  hill  some  600  feet  above  sea  level  and  contains  6500  trees,  the 
oldest  of  which  are  but  ten  years  from  planting  and  are  now  bearing 
heavily. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  also  opening  up  new  tracts  for  more  planting  and 
the  process  of  converting  a  piece  of  stony  woodland  into  what  will  be 
eventually  a  smoothly  finished  apple  orchard  was  noted  with  much 
interest.  There  was  also  a  block  of  some  400  trees  planted  the 
present  year  which  show  a  very  encouraging  growth  for  one  season. 

The  varieties  planted  are  mostly  Mcintosh,  Wealthy,  Baldwin, 
Sutton  Beauty,  and  Gravenstein,  and  the  new  plantings  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Mcintosh  which  seems  to  do  especially  well 
here,  trees  ten  years  old  bearing  25  bushels  of  apples. 
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A  feature  of  the  orchard  is  the  high  percentage  of  large  and  per- 
fect fruit,  no  "cider"  apples  being  grown.  This  is  the  result  of 
thinning  during  the  summer.  The  system  of  cultivation  adopted 
is  the  so-called  sod  plan,  the  orchard  being  seeded  to  grass  which  is 
mowed  twice  during  the  season  and  left  upon  the  ground  as  a 
mulch. 

A  circle  of  about  six  feet  in  diameter  is  left  around  each  tree, 
more  as  a  protection  against  grass  fires  than  for  other  benefit,  and 
an  annual  dressing  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  ground  bone  is  applied. 
The  orchard  is  sprayed  six  times  a  year  and  the  trees  are  not  al- 
lowed to  attain  a  height  exceeding  twenty  feet. 

The  committee  also  inspected  with  much  interest  the  packing 
house  with  its  grading  machine  and  the  cold  storage  plant,  with  its 
electric  machinery,  all  giving  evidence  of  the  careful  and  intelligent 
attention  devoted  to  the  business.  It  impresses  one  as  a  great 
manufacturing  plant  for  the  production  of  apples. 

Hillcrest  Farm  at  Weston. 

» 
On  September  30,  the  last  visit  of  the  season  was  made  to  Hill- 
crest  Farm,  the  estate  of  Miss  Marian  Roby  Case  at  Weston.  Miss 
Case  has  seventy  acres  of  desirable  land  beautifully  diversified  with 
forest  growth,  meadows,  and  open  hillsides,  commanding  a  wide 
view  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  There  are  also  large  tracts 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  and  fruits  in  which 
Miss  Case  is  especially  interested,  and  an  auto  truck  is  used  to 
distribute  the  products  of  the  farm  to  many  families  in  the  vicinity. 
She  is  also  much  interested  in  the  agricultural  education  of  the 
young  people  of  the  vicinity  and  carries  on  a  class  for  boys  whom  she 
provides  with  competent  instructors  during  the  season  and  has  built 
a  commodious  club-house  for  their  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Awards  made  by  the  Committee  on  Gardens. 

1913. 

Boston  Park  Department,  for  advancement  in  landscape 

gardening,  Gold  Medal 

The   Arnold   Arboretum,    for   the   introduction   of   new 

plants,  Gold  Medal 
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Town  of  Ashby,  for  the  preservation  of  Kalmia  latifolia 

on  Laurel  Hill,  Gold  Medal 

William  Sim,  Cliftondale,  for  advancement  in  flower  and 

vegetable  culture,  Gold  Medal 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Evans,  Beverly,  for  Italian  garden  at  Beverly, 

Gold  Medal 

Wilton  Lockwood,  South  Orleans,  for  collection  of  climb- 
ing roses,  Silver  Medal 

Thomas  Killion,  Roxbury,  for  skilful  cultivation  of  estate 

of  W.  P.  Parker,  Silver  Medal 

James  George,  Beverly,  for  skilful  cultivation  and  care  of 

estate  of  Mrs.  R.  D.  Evans,  Beverly,  Silver  Medal 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Roslindale  and  Dedham, 

Special  Certificate  of  Merit 

David  R.  Craig,  Wellesley,  for  his  work  in  renovating  and 

improving  an  old  estate,  Special  Certificate  of  Merit 

Mount  Desert  Nurseries,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  for  superior 

cultivation  of  garden  plants,  Special  Certificate  of  Merit 

B.  Hammond  Tracy,  Wenham,  for  continued  advance- 
ment in  gladiolus  culture,  Silver  Medal 

A.  A.  Marshall,  Fitchburg,  for  apple  orchard,  Silver  Medal 

Oliver  Ames,  North  Easton,  for  skilful  cultivation  of  vege- 
table garden,  Silver  Medal 

Miss  Marian  R.  Case,  Weston,  for  farm  and  estate, 

Honorable  Mention 


John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar    ' 

Chairman 

David  R.  Craig 

Jackson  T.  Dawson 

Arthur  H.  Fewkes 

Thomas  J.  Grey 

Committee 

T.  D.  Hatfield 

>            on 

Richard  Hittinger 

Gardens. 

Dr.  Harris  Kennedy 

William  Nicholson 

David  F.  Roy 

Charles  Sander 

Wilfrid  Wheeler 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    CHILDREN'S 

GARDENS. 

By  Henry  Saxton  Adams,  Chairman. 


Your  committee  is  pleased  to  report  another  successful  year. 
Prizes  were  offered  at  two  exhibitions  during  the  year,  namely,  at 
the  regular  Children's  Garden  Exhibition,  August  30th  and  31st, 
and  at  the  Sweet  Pea  Show  in  July. 

The  exhibits  at  the  Sweet  Pea  Show  were  comparatively  few  in 
number,  so  we  have  decided  not  to  continue  prizes  for  sweet  peas 
another  year.  We  had  no  entries  of  sweet  peas  from  school 
gardens  and  only  five  from  children's  home  gardens.  The  flowers 
exhibited  were  good  and  the  experiment  was  well  worth  trying. 

The  regular  exhibition  of  products  of  children's  gardens  was  a 
marked  improvement  over  any  previous  year  particularly  in  the 
number  of  exhibitors.  The  attendance  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons  was  good,  showing  the  general  interest  which  the  public 
now  has  in  children's  gardens.  The  exhibits  themselves  were 
unusually  good  and  the  long  list  of  prizes  awarded  shows  the  gain 
which  was  made. 

In  1912  we  awarded  at  this  exhibition  108  prizes.  This  year  we 
awarded  168  prizes  and  we  believe  there  is  no  work  carried  on  by 
the  Society  which  gives  better  promise  for  future  results.  The 
school  and  home  gardens  are  increasing  throughout  the  state  and 
almost  every  community  of  any  size  carries  on  this  work  for  the 
children  during  the  summer.  We  appreciate  the  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  by  various  members  of  the  Society  and  partic- 
ularly by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Our  schedule  of  prizes  for  next 
year  is  even  better  than  for  1913  and  we  look  forward  to  a  still 
greater  interest  in  the  exhibition. 

While  prizes  are  awarded  by  local  societies  at  their  exhibitions 
a  child  winning  a  prize  given  by  our  society  feels  he  has  won  some- 
thing more  than  the  local  prize  and  receives  a  greater  stimulus  for 
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better  effort  next  year.     We  are  glad  to  do  our  part  to  encourage 
the  little  ones  and  it  seems  well  worth  while. 

The  list  of  prizes  awarded  follows  and  will  repay  a  careful  ex- 
amination. 

Henry  Saxton  Adams 

Harry  S.  Rand 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Rand 

William  P.  Rich 

B.  Hammond  Tracy 

James  Wheeler 


Committee 
on  Children's 
Gardens. 


PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1913 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS. 

July  12,  13. 

For  the  best  collection  of  sweet  peas  from  a  child's  home  garden: 

First. —  Edgar  Parker,  North  Easton $5  00 

Second. —  Gertrude  Schulz,  Roslindale 4  00 

Third.—  Evelyn  Fisher,  Waltham 3  00 

Fourth.—  Willo  F.  Blossom,  Cliftondale 2  00 

Fifth.—  Pearl  Loving,  South  Natick        1  00 

Special  Award, 

Gertrude  Schulz,  Roslindale,  for  two  vases  of  flowers  from  a  home 

garden 1  00 

August  30,  31. 

For  the  best  collection  of  vegetables  from  a  school  garden : 

First. —  South  End  Industrial  School,  Roxbury 6  00 

Second. —  Waltham  Home  Garden  Association 5  00 

Third. —  South  Lancaster  School  Garden 4  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  vegetables  from  a  school  garden  established 
since  1909: 

First. —  The  Rural  School  Gardens,  West  Groton 5  00 

Second. —  Boy  Scout  Gardens 4  00 
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For  the  best  collection  of  flowers  from  a  school  garden: 
First. —  South  End  Industrial  School,  Roxbury $6  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  flowers  from  a  school  garden  established  since 
1909: 

First.—  Sterling  St.  Garden        5  00 

Second. —  Boy  Scout  Garden 4  00 

Third.—  Groton  School  Garden 3  00 

Fourth. —  Neighborhood  House  Garden,  Cambridge 2  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  vegetables  from  a  child's  home  garden: 

First.—  Robert  Fisher,  Waltham 5  00 

Second. —  Hermine  Schulz,  Roslindale 4  00 

Third. —  Donald  W.  Rust,  Jamaica  Plain 3  00 

Fourth.—  Paul  Peak,  South  Natick 2  00 

Fifth.—  Joseph  Barber,  Wollaston 1  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  flowers  from  a  child's  home  garden: 

First. —  John  Thatcher,  Brookline 5  00 

Second. —  Evelyn  Fisher,  Waltham 4  00 

Third.—  Edith  McPherson,  Roxbury 3  00 

Fourth. —  Gertrude  Schulz,  Roslindale 2  00 

Fifth.—  Richard  Fredey,  Newton        1  00 

For  the  best  vase  of  flowers  from  a  child's  garden,  arranged  with  any 
foliage : 

First.—  Willo  F.  Blossom,  Cliftondale 3  00 

Second. —  Harry  Nugar 2  50 

Third.—  Lillian  Colman 2  00 

Fourth. —  Royal  Sucaso,  Boston 1  50 

Fifth.—  Mildred  Nason,  Boston 1  00 

For  the  best  potted  plant  grown  by  a  child  in  the  City  of  Boston: 

First.—  Helen  Nagel 3  00 

Second. —  Etta  and  Annie  Goldberg 2  00 

Third.—  Richard  Walsh 1  00 

For  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers  from  a  child's  home  garden: 

First. —  Irene  Lincoln,  Marlboro 3  00 

Second. —  Edith  McPherson,  Roxbury 2  50 

Third. —  Gertrude  Schulz,  Roslindale 2  00 

Fourth. —  May  Snyder,  Boston 1  50 

Fifth.—  Willo  F.  Blossom,  Cliftondale 1  00 
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For  the  best  collection  of  native  flowers,  berries,  leaves,  etc. : 

First.—  Olive  E.  Colburn,  Waltham $5  00 

Second. —  Margaret  Horgan,  Quincy       4  00 

Third.—  Evelyn  Fisher,  Waltham       3  00 

For  the  best  three  vases  of  china  asters: 

First.—  Melvin  Tozzy,  Brockton 3  00 

Second.—  Belle  McCaull,  Roxbury 2  00 

Third.—  Perkins  School,  Brockton 1  00 

For  the  best  three  vases  of  dahlias: 

First.—  Miriam  O'Neil,  Roxbury 3  00 

Second. —  Ralph  Hatch,  Brockton 2  00 

Third.—  Irene  B.  Lincoln .     .     .*    .  1  00 

For  the  best  three  vases  of  gladioli: 

First. —  Irene  B.  Lincoln        3  00 

Second. —  John  Thatcher,  Brookline 2  00 

Third. —  Eunice  Dean,  Marlboro 1  00 

For  the  best  six  specimens  of  beets: 

First. —  Edward  Hoffman,  Roxbury 3  00 

Second. —  Martha  Kreidel,  Roxbury        2  00 

Third.—  James  Mellen,  Brockton        1  00 

For  the  best  six  ears  of  green  sweet  corn : 

First. —  Hermine  Schluz,  Roslindale 3  00 

Second. —  Lyon  Brothers,  Brockton 2  00 

Third. —  Collins  Dresser,  Wollaston 1  00 

For  the  best  four  specimens  of  cucumbers: 

First. —  Hermine  Schulz,  Roslindale 3  00 

Second. —  Charles  Peterson,  Roxbury 2  00 

Third. —  Marjorie  Lord,  Jamaica  Plain 1  00 

For  the  best  plate  green  string  beans: 

First. —  Arthur  C.  Rust,  Jamaica  Plain        3  00 

Second. —  Donald  W.  Rust,  Jamaica  Plain 2  00 

Third. —  Margaret  Thatcher,  Brookline       1  00 
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For  the  largest  pumpkin  or  squash : 

First.—  Theodore  Smith,  Quincy $3  00 

Second. —  Donald  W.  Rust,  Jamaica  Plain 2  00 

Third.—  Philip  Young,  Quincy 1  00 

For  the  best  plate  of  carrots,  six  specimens: 

First. —  George  Walcott,  Concord 3  00 

Second. —  Robert  Park,  Wollaston 2  00 

Third.—  Joseph  Luz,  Marlboro 1  00 

For  the  best  plate  of  tomatoes,  six  specimens: 

First. —  Nicholas  Spadea,  Brockton 3  00 

Second. —  John  Capenas,  Brockton 2  00 

Third.—  John  Corbett,  Brockton 1  00 

For  any  other  variety  of  vegetable  not  mentioned  in  this  list : 

First. —  James  Lyon,  Brockton,  potatoes 3  00 

Second. —  Alvin  Lincoln,  Marlboro,  watermelon 2  00 

Third. —  Donald  and  Robert  Bixby,  West  Groton,  onions       ...  1  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  four  different  vegetables : 

First. —  George  Wolcott,  Concord       5  00 

Second. —  Donald  W.  Rust,  Jamaica  Plain       3  00 

Third. —  Katherine  Sullivan,  Roxbury 2  00 

Special  Awards. 

Vegetables, 

Pearl  Loving,  South  Natick 1  00 

Lawrence  H.  Lewis,  Groton 1  00 

Mildred  Oberlander,  Roslindale 50 

James  Zavattoni,  Quincy 50 

Henry  Nilson,  Quincy 50 

Nora  Mahoney,  Quincy 50 

Neil  Doherty,  Jamaica  Plain 50 

Quincy  Children's  Garden 3  00 

Bernard  Pohl,  Roslindale 50 

Hampshire  St.  Vacant  Lot  Garden        2  00 

Sterling  St.  Garden,  cart  of  vegetables 2  00 

Harry  Muger,  beets 50 

James  Lyon,  Brockton 50 
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Arthur  C.  Rust,  Jamaica  Plain,  corn $  50 

Oscar  Howe,  Marlboro,  corn 50 

John  Boltz,  corn 50 

Bertha  Norton,  Roxbury,  corn 50 

Lillian  Kleinberg,  Jamaica  Plain,  corn 50 

Peter  Szymkencixcy,  Brockton,  corn 50 

Thomas  McGrath,  corn            50 

Flora  and  Frances  Levin,  Jamaica  Plain,  cucumbers   ....  50 

Phyllis  Rankin,  beans 50 

Helen  Carr,  cucumbers 50 

John  Boltz,  cucumbers 50 

Hermine  Schulz,  Roslindale,  squash 50 

Lyon  Brothers,  Brockton,  squash 50 

James  Lyon,  Brockton,  carrots 50 

Donald  Packard,  Brockton,  carrots 50 

Willo  F.  Blossom,  Cliftondale,  carrots       50 

James  Lyon,  Brockton,  tomatoes 50 

Helen  Gavin,  Roxbury,  tomatoes 50 

Peter  Szymkencixcy,  Brockton,  tomatoes 50 

Donald  W.  Rust,  Jamaica  Plain,  tomatoes 50 

Arthur  Favor,  Brockton,  tomatoes 50 

Albert  O'Connell,  Brockton,  tomatoes 50 

Wilson  Walker,  Marlboro,  tomatoes 50 

Ethel  Slater,  Roxbury,  tomatoes 50 

Nicholas  Spadea,  Brockton 1  00 

Peter  Szymkencixcy,  Brockton 50 

Peter  Szymkencixcy,  Brockton 50 

Lyon  Brothers,  Brockton 50 

Wallace  McGuiniss,  Brockton 50 

Peter  Szymkencixcy,  Brockton 50 

George  Wolcott,  Concord 50 

Irving  Kegar,  West  Groton 50 

Phyllis  Rankin 50 

Joseph  Barber,  Wollaston 50 

Mary  Bradley,  Quincy 50 

Clarke  Wilson,  Roxbury 50 

Joe  Scanlon,  Roxbury 1  00 

Helen  Martin,  Roxbury 50 

Una  Whittaker,  Roxbury 50 

Mary  O'Connor,  Roxbury 50 

Ida  Cameron,  Roxbury        50 

Vincent  Madeno,  Roxbury 50 

Walter  Poblenz,  Roxbury,  pumpkin 50 

Rosalind  Racz,  Jamaica  Plain,  peppers 50 

John  Langon,  Jamaica  Plain,  muskmelons 50 

Carolyn  A.  Lee,  Roslindale,  stack  of  corn 50 

Hermine  Schulz,  Roslindale,  Honorable  Mention 
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Special  Awards. 

Flowers. 

Freda  and  Mildred  Hauser,  Roxbury $3  00 

South  Bay  Union,  Roof  garden 2  00 

Irene  B.  Lincoln 1  00 

Winslow  Stratton,  Marlboro 1  00 

Quincy  Children's  Garden 2  00 

Arthur  Nagle 50 

Mary  O'Connor,  Roxbury 50 

Ida  E.  Cameron,  Boston 50 

Helen  Nason,  Boston 50 

Martha  Kreidel,  Roxbury 50 

Martha  Dahl,  Roxbury 50 

Grace  Lynch,  Roxbury 50 

Joseph  Doherty,  Roxbury 50 

Lucy  Shay,  Wollaston 50 

Florence  Swanson,  Wollaston 50 

John  Pompeo,  Quincy 50 

John  Wentworth,  Quincy 50 

Dorothy  and  Beatrice  Clark,  Quincy 50 

Alice  Daly,  Roxbury,  bouquet 50 

Ethel  Newcomb,  Quincy,  bouquet 50 

Ethel  Lund,  bouquet 50 

Lillian  Kleinberg,  Jamaica  Plain 50 

Thomas  O'Connor,  Roxbury 50 

Frank  Hartbecker,  Roxbury,  roof  garden 50 

Zelda  Hirsch,  Boston,  roof  garden 50 

Etta  Goldberg,  Boston,  roof  garden 25 

Madeline  Parsons,  Quincy,  gladioli 50 

Alice  Duggan,  Roxbury,  asters 50 

Marjorie  Buch,  Brockton 50 

Mildred  Keys,  asters 50 

Eunice  Dean,  Marlboro,  dahlias        50 

Aline  Galenas,  Marlboro,  dahlias 50 

Mary  Luz,  Marlboro,  dahlias 50 

Helen  Finn,  Marlboro,  dahlias 50 

Henry  Kreidel,  Roxbury,  dahlias 50 

Walter  Poblenz,  Roxbury,  dahlias 50 


REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    LECTURES    AND 
PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 

By  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Chairman. 


The  program  offered  before  the  Society  during  the  year  1913 
was  a  well-balanced  one,  embracing  subjects  suitable  to  our  varied 
interests,  although  the  fruit  question  was  discussed  in  three  differ- 
ent lectures,  and  probably  brought  out  the  largest  attendance. 
It  would  seem  necessary  to  your  committee,  however,  that  some 
change  in  the  general  lecture  program  should  be  made,  inasmuch 
as  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  a  decrease  in  the  attendance 
at  lectures  other  than  those  on  fruit  subjects. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Trustees,  of  which  your  chairman 
was  a  member,  believes  that  some  other  form  of  meeting  should 
gradually  take  the  place  of  our  lecture  course,  but  not  entirely  so. 
To  this  end  it  would  seem  well  to  substitute  demonstrations, 
both  indoor  and  outdoor,  on  practical  horticultural  subjects,  as 
well  as  field  days  to  visit  places  of  horticultural  interest,  where 
practical  persons  would  explain  to  the  people  attending,  the  points 
of  interest  in  the  place  visited.  This  would  be  of  especial  value  to 
students,  gardeners,  and  those  studying  for  landscape  architects,  in- 
asmuch as  such  places  as  the  Arboretum  and  many  of  our  larger 
nurseries  could  be  visited,  and  the  plants  and  trees,  etc.,  studied, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  artistic  planting,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  they  are  grown. 

Orchards  and  farms  growing  special  crops  could  also  be  visited 
by  persons  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  course,  and  in  this 
way  a  practical  knowledge  obtained  as  to  how  things  are  conducted 
on  such  places. 

Indoor  demonstrations  should  take  up  instruction  in  planting 
seeds,  grafting,  pruning,  and  the  propagation  of  plants. 

We  wish  to  offer  at  this  time  one  suggestion  which  we  feel  sure 
would  add  materially,  not  only  to  the  attendance  of  our  lectures, 
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but  also  to  the  attendance  at  our  exhibitions,  and  that  is  that  the 
Society  should  adopt  some  attractive  poster  which  could  be  printed 
to  suit  the  different  occasions  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  but  would 
be  distinct  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  going  on  at  Horticultural  Hall  in  this  city. 
We  think  that  we  suffer  in  lack  of  attendance  from  the  fact  that  our 
meetings  and  exhibitions  are  not  sufficiently  advertised  in  the  city 
to  bring  them  distinctly  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Newspaper 
advertising  and  posters  on  the  building  are  well  enough  in  their 
way,  but  do  not  get  at  the  large  masses  of  people  that  a  large 
number  of  small  posters  would.  We  are  offering  this  as  a  suggestion 
which  we  think  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

During  the  course  for  the  year  1914,  the  committee  has  made  one 
decided  change  from  the  routine  of  the  old  program  by  introducing 
the  so-called  school  for  fruit  growing,  conducted  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Agricultural  College.  This  school  will  take  up 
all  phases  of  fruit  growing,  and  will  hold  sessions  practically  the 
entire  week.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  well  attended,  not  only 
by  our  practical  growers,  but  also  by  those  interested  in  the  fruit 
problem. 

The  question  spoken  of  in  last  year's  report  by  Mr.  Wilder,  re- 
garding a  lecture  hall,  is  becoming  more  and  more  important,  as  it 
would  seem,  under  the  present  arrangement,  that  the  lectures  are 
likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  renting  of  the  hall,  or  for  various 
other  causes.  If  there  were  a  suitable  hall  in  some  other  part  of  the 
building,  the  lecture  course  could  go  on  without  any  interruption, 
and  other  work  could  also  be  done  in  connection  with  this  commit- 
tee. 

The  following  programme  of  lectures  and  discussions  for  the  year 
1914,  is  submitted: — 

January  3.  Utilizing  Birds  in  Horticulture.  Illustrated.  By 
Edward  H.  Forbush,  Boston. 

January  10.  Flower  Groupings  in  a  Michigan  Garden.  Illus- 
trated.    By  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich. 

January  17.  The  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  of  Today.  By  George  H. 
Peterson,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

January  31.     Soils  and  Fertilizers.     By  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  Boston. 
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February  7.     Agriculture  in  Holland  and  Denmark.     Illustrated. 

By  Hon.  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Worcester. 
February  14.     Making  a  New  Variety  of  Asparagus.     By  J.  B. 

Norton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
February  24-28.     Extension  School  in  Pomology,  conducted  by 

the  Mass.  Agricultural  College  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society.     Lectures  as 

follow: 
Tuesday,  February  24. 

9.30  A.  M.     Varieties  of  Fruits.     Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw. 

10.45  A.  M.     Orchard  Sites.     Prof.  F.  C.  Sears. 

1.00   P.    M.     Fertilizers    for    the    Orchard.     Mr. 

Henri  Haskins. 
Wednesday,  February  25. 

9.30  A.  M.     Establishing  the  Orchard.     Mr.  R.  W. 

Rees. 

10.45  A.  M.     Factors  Influencing  the  Quality  of 

Fruits.     Dr.  Shaw. 

1.00  P.  M.     Orchard  Pests.     Prof.  W.  W.  Cheno- 

weth. 

2.15  P.  M.     The  Spraying  Campaign.     Mr.  Rees. 
Thursday,  February  26. 

9.30   A.   M.     Soil  Management  in   the   Orchard. 

Mr.  Rees. 

10.45  A.  M.     General  Principles  of  Pruning.     Prof. 

Chenoweth. 

1.00  P.  M.     Demonstration  of  Pruning.     Mr.  Rees 

and  Prof.  Sears. 
Friday,  February  27. 

9.30  A.  M.     Grafting  and  Budding.     Prof.  Cheno- 
weth. 

10.45  A.  M.     Picking  and  Handling  Fruit.     Prof. 

Sears. 

1.00.  P.  M.     Packing  x\pples  in  Boxes.     Mr.  Rees. 

2.15  P.  M.     Packing  Apples  in  Barrels.     Prof.  Sears. 
Saturday,  February  28. 

9.30  A.  M.     Can  we  sell  our  Apples?     Prof.  F.  A. 

Waugh. 
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10.45  A.  M.     Pear  Growing.    Hon.  Wilfrid  Wheeler. 

1.00  P.  M.     Cooperation  Among  Fruit  Growers. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Cance. 

2.15.  P.  M.     Peach  Growing.     Prof.  Waugh. 
March  7.    Nut  Culture.     By  Prof.  E.  R.  Lake,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  21.     Undesirable  Foreign  Plant  Diseases.     By  Dr.  Perley 

Spaulding,  Washington,   D.   C.     The  John  Lewis 

Russell  Lecture. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler    1    Committee 
George  B.  Dorr       \         on 
F.  C.  Sears  Lectures. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATE  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 

By  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Delegate. 


Considering  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  season  of  1913  was  a  fairly 
successful  one  for  our  farmers,  although  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  the  midsummer  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  many  crops.  For 
this  reason  prices  ruled  fairly  high,  and  farmers  were  on  the  whole 
pretty  well  satisfied. 

The  market-garden  crops,  during  the  winter,  particularly  the 
lettuce  crop,  were  not  very  satisfactory,  but  most  of  our  market 
gardeners  made  up  for  the  poor  crops  of  the  winter  by  abundant 
crops  during  the  early  spring  and  summer,  and  as  most  of  the 
market  gardens  are  well  irrigated,  the  dry  summer  did  not  affect 
them  as  much  as  it  did  the  general  farmers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  dairying  in  the  State  is  apparently  on 
the  wane,  and  several  reasons  are  advanced  for  this,  chief  among 
which  is  that  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers  for  milk  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  practically  none  of  them  can  produce  milk  at  the 
general  price  paid.  The  continued  agitation  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  milk  question  has  discouraged  many  farmers  who 
find  that  they  can  raise  other  crops  to  better  advantage  and  with 
less  trouble  than  is  experienced  in  dairying. 

The  fruit  crop  was  severely  cut  by  frosts  the  latter  part  of  May, 
so  that  on  the  whole  Massachusetts  produced  only  about  one-half 
the  usual  crop. 

The  work  of  the  Board,  during  this  past  season,  has  been  along 
the  usual  lines,  but  much  additional  work  is  contemplated  in  the 
near  future,  provided  that  the  Legislature  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

Institutes  have  been  held  numbering  138,  and  the  attendance 
has  been  exceedingly  good. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  the  Board 
has  undertaken  in  recent  years  is  that  of  encouraging  dairying 
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by  a  special  appropriation  of  $15,000,  $5,000  being  available  an 
nually  for  three  years.  This  work  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Dairy 
Bureau  and  has  taken  the  form  of  awarding  prizes  to  farmers  for 
the  best  clean  milk.  This  contest  brought  out  151  contestants,  and 
was  conducted  by  dividing  the  State  into  two  sections  —  eastern 
and  western.  In  the  eastern  section  the  contestants  exhibited  at 
the  Brockton  Fair,  while  in  the  western  section  the  exhibit  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  Springfield.  This  contest  was  the  first  ever  held  in 
this  State,  where  the  sediment  test  was  applied  to  milk.  A  sample 
of  the  unstrained  milk  of  five  cows  was  taken  in  the  presence  of 
the  Inspector  and  strained  through  cotton.  These  cottons  were 
preserved  as  a  record,  and  judged  by  an  expert  bacteriologist. 

The  whole  contest  has  proved  that  the  man  is  the  chief  factor 
in  making  clean  milk,  for  samples  taken  from  the  most  ordinary 
barns,  where  a  cleanly  man  did  the  milking,  as  a  rule  ranked  far 
ahead  of  those  taken  from  barns  where  all  kinds  of  dairy  appliances 
were  used.  It  has  awakened  a  keen  interest  in  the  production  of 
clean  milk,  and  we  hope  that  if  similar  contests  are  held  each  year, 
the  quality  of  the  milk  produced  in  Massachusetts  will  be  raised 
materially. 

Special  exhibitions  have  been  held  by  the  Board  this  year  in 
connection  with  the  New  England  Fruit  Show,  at  which  the  Board 
offered  many  prizes  for  Massachusetts-grown  fruit;  also  the  Massa- 
chusetts Dairymen's  Association  was  given  $500  with  which  two 
splendid  exhibitions  of  milk  and  dairy  appliances  were  held,  one 
at  Brockton  and  the  other  at  Springfield.  In  connection  with  the 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Board  a  corn  show  was  held,  and  this 
brought  out  a  very  creditable  exhibition,  considering  that  this  year 
corn  was  very  badly  injured  by  early  frosts  in  September.  These 
premiums,  amounting  to  $300,  were  paid  from  the  special  appro- 
priation for  prizes. 

Publications. 

The  publications  of  the  Board  for  the  year  have  been  as  follow : 
A  monthly  Crop  Report  with  subjects  of  interest  and  importance 
to  Massachusetts  Farmers,  averaging  6,000  copies. 
A  List  of  Available  Publications,  2,000  copies. 
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Eleven  Nature  Leaflets,  reprinted. 

Bulletin  4 —  on  Massachusetts  Agriculture;  second  edition, 
revised. 

Circular  1  —  third  edition,  revised,  10,000  copies. 

Circular  2  —  reprint,  supplanting  Nature  Leaflet  4,  5,000  copies. 

Circular  3  —  reprint,  supplanting  Nature  Leaflet  42,  1,000 
copies. 

Circular  5  —  from  May,  1912  Crop  Report,  2,000  copies. 

Circular  6  —  reprint,  supplanting  Nature  Leaflet  33,  3,000 
copies. 

Four  circulars  on  Dairying  Subjects. 

Separate  2  —  from  the  Annual  Report  for  1912,  1,000  copies. 

Separate  3  —  from  the  Annual  Report  for  1912,  500  copies. 

Separate  —  on  small  fruits  and  berries,  500  copies. 

Separate  —  on  market  gardening,  600  copies. 

Separate  —  on  poultry  management,  4,000  copies. 

Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  1912,  was  also  printed,  15,000 
copies,  703  pages,  and  contains  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  the 
State  Nursery  Inspector,  the  State  Ornithologist,  the  State  Apiary 
Inspector,  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  the  State  Forester,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

There  has  also  been  a  revision  of  Mr.  Forbush's  book,  "Useful 
Birds  and  Their  Protection,"  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  3,000  copies 
having  been  printed.  This  book  contains  451  pages,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  its  kind  ever  published,  considering  that  it 
has  been  brought  up  to  date.  The  demand  for  this  publication  is 
great,  and  many  copies  have  been  disposed  of. 

Work  of  the  Office. 

The  work  of  the  office  has  increased  materially  during  the  past 
year,  and  at  present  there  is  a  large  volume  of  correspondence. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  were  as  follow: — 
The  Summer  Field  Meeting  was  held  at  Barnstable,  July  31, 
1913,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  at  which 
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Professor  J.  C.  Graham  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
and  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin  of  the  Cranberry  Experiment  Station, 
spoke  to  an  interested  audience  of  Cape  Cod  people,  on  poultry 
and  cranberries,  respectively,  two  very  important  subjects  to  the 
Cape  inhabitants. 

The  Public  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Springfield, 
December  2,  3,  and  4,  and  an  interesting  program  was  presented 
of  lectures  and  discussions  on  Poultry,  Seeds,  Milk  and  Dairying, 
Apples,  Farm  Management,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  Home 
Improvement,  Alfalfa,  and  Rural  Credit  Banking. 

This  meeting  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  attended  and  most 
interesting  meetings  the  Board  has  ever  held.  It  being  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Hampden  County  Improvement  League,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Dairymen's  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Milk  In- 
spectors' Association,  and  the  New  England  Alfalfa  Growers' 
Association,  a  more  statewide  interest  was  manifested. 


Organization. 

From  time  to  time  bills  looking  toward  the  reorganization  of  the 
Board  are  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  persons  who  either  do 
not  know  the  situation,  or  who  have  some  personal  or  other  equally 
inadequate  reasons  for  desiring  such  a  reorganization.  The  Board 
at  the  present  time  numbers  43  members,  including  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
several  other  State  Officers,  who  are  more  or  less  inactive  on  the 
Board.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  delegate  that  the  form  of  organi- 
zation of  the  Board  is  ideal.  It  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  most  important  agricultural  societies  of  the  State  who 
come  in  close  touch  with  the  active  farmers  of  the  State,  and  who 
best  know  the  needs  of  the  farmers,  and  would  seem  to  be  the  natu- 
ral persons  to  form  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  of  this  organization  with  that  of  the 
other  States,  where  Commissions  or  smaller  boards  are  in  power, 
shows  that  this  Board  is  doing  fully  as  good  work  with  the  amount 
of  money  available  as  any  other  agricultural  board  or  commission. 

While   members   of   the   Massachusetts   Horticultural   Society 
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may  from  time  to  time  hear  of  the  contemplated  abolition  of  the 
Board,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  further  investigate  the  matter 
in  order  to  see  for  yourselves  whether  or  not  the  charges  made 
have  any  foundation,  or  that  better  results  would  be  obtained 
under  a  new  organization. 

This  Board  has  been  accused  at  various  times  of  standing  in  the 
way  of  legislation  which  would  lead  toward  the  production  of  clean 
milk  for  the  cities  of  our  State,  but  the  Board  can  adequately 
prove  that  it  has  always  stood  for  good  legislation  which  would 
not  only  benefit  the  farmer,  but  the  consumer  as  well,  and  has 
opposed  such  legislation  as  would  discourage  the  farmer  from  pro- 
ducing more  and  better  milk. 


REPORT  OF  THE   SECRETARY  AND    LIBRARIAN  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1913. 


The  work  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1913  has  proceeded  along 
the  customary  lines  that  the  experience  of  many  years  has  shown  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
est in  horticulture  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Thirteen  exhibitions  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
have  been  held,  the  details  of  which  will  be  fully  elaborated  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  general  interest  in  horticultural  matters 
everywhere  is  increasing  and  the  tendency  toward  the  suburban 
and  rural  life  with  its  gardens  and  orchards  is  very  evident,  and 
it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Society  and  the  object  for  which  it 
was  founded  to  encourage  this  interest  by  showing  its  possibilities 
and  by  fostering  its  further  development. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs  are  receiving  more  attention  than  in  former  years  although 
the  splendid  displays  of  greenhouse  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
are  still  prominent  features  of  our  exhibitions. 

In  addition  to  the  Society's  shows  a  record  should  be  made  of 
meetings  and  exhibits  of  kindred  organizations  during  the  year. 

In  January  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association  held 
its  19th  annual  convention  in  our  halls.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  people  interested  in  the  subject  of  fruit  growing  in  New 
England  and  the  various  lectures  and  discussions  were  highly 
interesting  and  profitable. 

In  November  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  held  its  third  bien- 
nial exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Society's  special  fruit  show. 
It  illustrated  the  great  advance  and  improvement  made  in  the 
quality  of  New  England  apples  in  recent  years  and  it  is  certain  that 
no  such  exhibit  could  have  been  made  even  a  decade  ago. 

Other  societies  have  also  joined  with  us  in  increasing  the  interest 
in  our  exhibitions,  notably,  the  Gladiolus  and  Dahlia  societies  in 
August  and  September. 
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A  new  edition  of  the  Charter  and  By-laws  of  the  Society  has 
been  printed  during  the  year  which  contains  all  the  recently  adopted 
amendments,  also  the  diploma  of  membership  has  been  re-engraved 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Wilcox,  the  old  plate  having  been  lost  or  destroyed 
many  years  ago. 

The  death  of  28  life  and  annual  members  and  2  corresponding 
members  has  been  recorded  and  30  new  members  added  to  the  roll 
of  membership. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  and  the  dates  of  issue  have  been 
as  follow: 

March  4.     Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Exhibitions,  1913,  56  pp. 

May  3.     Transactions,  1912,  Part  2,  pp.  186-231  and  plates  1-6. 

July  1.     Transactions,  1913,  Part  I,  pp.  1-132  and  plates  1-2. 

September  23.  Preliminary  Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Exhibitions 
for  the  year  1914,  60  pp. 


The  Library. 

Work  on  the  proposed  new  catalogue  of  the  library  has  been  in 
progress  throughout  the  year  and  is  now  practically  completed  and 
ready  for  printing. 

Numerous  additions  to  the  collection  of  horticultural  trade  cata- 
logues have  been  made  and  the  collection  now  numbers  nearly 
9000  items.  It  is  of  much  value  for  historical  reference  and  is 
frequently  consulted  by  specialists  in  the  preparation  of  publica- 
tions on  the  history  of  garden  plants  and  vegetables.  The  oldest 
catalogues  thus  far  received  are  those  of  England  dating  back  to 
1776,  of  France  dating  from  1789,  and  the  United  States  from  1793. 

Grateful  acknowledgement  should  be  made  of  the  continued 
interest  in  the  library  of  Messrs.  N.  T.  Kidder  and  Edward  E. 
Norton.  Mr.  Kidder  presented  during  the  year  an  autograph 
letter  of  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  Gen  '1  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
in  reference  to  its  first  By-laws,  and  Mr.  Norton  presented  an  old 
plant  catalogue  published  in  London  in  1790. 

William  P.  Rich, 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  account  current  with 
Walter  Hunnewell,  Treasurer,  December  31,  1913. 

Dr. 

Paid  for  Library  from  Appropriation $392  69 

"      "         "          "    J.  W.  D.  French  Fund      .     .  192  91 

"      "         "          "    J.  S.  FarlowFund   .     ...  9922 

"      "  Heating 964  60 

"      "  Lighting .  2,170  14 

"      "  Labor 2,192  18 

"      "  Stationery  and  Printing 1,748  21 

"      "  Postage 196  00 

"      "  Insurance      . 503  88 

"      "  Incidentals 1,981  73 

"      "  Repairs 4,148  29 

"      "  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publications  .    390  00 

"      "  Salaries  of  Officers 4,152  00 

"      "         "       Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  362  55 

"      "         "                "            "  Fruits       ....  186  00 

"      "         "                "            "  Vegetables    ...  152  00 

"      "  Committee  on  Prizes  &  Exhibitions       .     .  500  00 

"      "  Expenses  Committee  on  Gardens      .     .     .  332  64 

"      "  Medals 536  94 

"      "  Library  Catalogue 480  00 

"      "  Publicity  Agent 500  00 

"      "  Prizes  for  Plants  and  Flowers       ....  4,045  00 

"      "  Prizes  for  Fruits 1,605  00 

"      "  Prizes  for  Vegetables 847  00 

"      "  Prizes  for  Children's  Garden    .....  265  25 

"      "  H.  A.  Gane  Fund 30  00 

"      "  Geo.  R.  White  Medal  of  Honor    ....  234  02 

"      "  John  C.  Chaffin  Fund 33  00 

Balance  December  31,  1913,  Treasurer  and  Bursar  6,243  08 


$35,484  33 
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Cr. 

Balance  December  31,  1912 $9,999  33 

Received  Rents $6,127  64 

"        Exhibitions 2,567  60 

"        less  expenses 1,451  18  1,116  42 

"        Membership  Fees 932  00 

"        State  Bounty 1,000  00 

"        Sundry  Donations 27  90 

"        Mount  Auburn  Cemetery 3,651  06     12,855  02 


Interest  on  securities  from  the  following 
funds : 

S.  Appleton 40  00 

J.  A.  Lowell 40  00 

T.  Lyman 440  00 

J.  Bradlee 40  00 

B.  V.  French 20  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 160  00 

W.  J.  Walker 94  16 

L.  Whitcomb 20  00 

B.  B.  Davis 20  00 

M.  P.  Wilder .  40  00 

J.  L.  Russell 40  00 

F.  B.  Hayes 400  00 

H.  A.  Gane ,       40  00 

J.  S.  Farlow 100  00 

J.  D.  W.  French 200  00 

B.  H.  Pierce 32  00 

J.  C.  Chaffin 40  00 

B.  V.  French,  No.  2       .......  120  00 

G.  R.  White     .     .     . 240  00 

J.  S.  Farlow,  Newton 116  00 

J.  A.  French 200  00 


2,442  16 
Interest    and    dividends    on    securities 
other  than  those  for  the  above  funds   .     10,187  82     12,629  98 

$35,484  33 
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Assets. 


Real  Estate        

Furniture  and  Exhibition  Ware    . 

Library     ....     

Plates  and  History 

$2,000  Kansas  City,  Clinton,  and  Spring] 

Bonds    

10,000  Lake  Shore  and  Mich.  So.  Bonds 
21,000  City  of  Newton  Bonds  .  .  . 
50,000  Atch.  Topeka  and  S.  F.  Bonds  . 
50,000  Chicago  Burl,  and  Quincy  Bonds 
10,000  Chicago  and  West  Mich.  Bonds 
25,000  K.  C.  F.  S.  and  Memphis  Bonds 
50,000  C.  B.  and  Q.  Illinois  Bonds 
8,000  Boston  and  Maine  Bonds  . 
5,000  West  End  Street  R'y  Bonds 
4,000  Amer.  Tel.  and  Tel.  Bonds 
12,000  Pacific  Telephone  Bonds  . 
260  shares  General  Electric  Stock 
Hayes  and  Loring,  Trustees  .  . 
Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  and  Bursar 


field 


$518,564  63 

10,796  96 

45,110  47 

235  50 

1,980  00 

10,415  25 

24,228  75 

44,693  25 

50,012  50 

9,987  50 

27,523  75 

51,625  00 

8,710  00 

5,162  50 

4,110  00 

11,670  00 

12,909  90 

2,308  66 

6,243  08 


,287  70 


Liabilities. 


Funds  invested  in  Bonds  and  Stocks: 


S.  Appleton 
J.  A.  Lowell 
T.  Lyman 
J.  Bradlee 
B.  V.  French 
H.  H.  Hunnewell 
W.  J.  Walker 
L.  Whitcomb 
B.  B.  Davis 
M.  P.  Wilder 
J.  L.  Russell 
F.  B.  Hayes 
H.  A.  Gane 
J.  S.  Farlow 
J.  D.  W.  French 
B.  H.  Pierce 
J.  C.  Chaffin 


Fund 


$1,000  00 

1,000  00 

11,000  00 

.  1,000  00 

500  00 

4,000  00 

2,354  43 

500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,169  00 

2,500  78 

5,007  09 

800  00 

1,231  89 
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B.  V.  French,  No.  2  Fund $3,000  00 

J.  A.  French  " 5,000  00 

G.  R.  White  " 6,000  00 

J.  S.  Farlow,  Newton  " 2,900  42  $61,463  61 

Surplus 784,824  09 

i,287  70 


Walter  Hunnewell, 

Treasurer. 


Membership  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

December  31,  1913. 

Life  Members,  December  31,  1912 693 

Added  in  1913 18 

Changed  from  Annual 2 

713 
Deceased     .     .     .     . 24    689 

Annual  Members,  December  31,  1912 146 

Added  in  1913 11 

157 

Deceased 4 

Changed  to  Life 2 

Resigned 2       8     149 

Membership,  December  31,  1913 838 

Income  from  Membershiip 

18  New  Life  members  at  $30 $540  00 

11  New  Annual  Members  at  $10 110  00 

Assessments  for  1913 282  00 

932  00 

Walter  Hunnewell, 

Treasurer. 
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AUDITOR'S  CERTIFICATE. 


40  State  Street,  Boston, 
April  1,  1914. 
To  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Gentlemen: 

As  requested  by  you  I  have  made  a  thorough  audit  of  the  books  and 
general  accounting  affairs  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  the  year  which  ended  with  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1913, 
and  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  same. 

Report. 

I  have  proved  the  correctness  of  the  ledger,  journal,  and  cash  books  and 
the  small  books  tributary  to  the  cash  books,  and  saw  that  all  balances  were 
properly  carried  forward.  I  examined  all  vouchers  and  checks  repre- 
senting the  disbursements  during  the  year  and  found  the  amount  of  cash 
required  by  the  cash  book  upon  the  first  day  of  January,  1914,  to  have 
been  on  hand,  and  also  examined  the  securities  of  the  Society,  finding 
them  in  all  details  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  records. 
I  traced  all  postings  from  the  journal  and  cash  books  into  the  ledger 
and  certify  that  the  balance  sheet  taken  from  it  as  of  the  31st  of  December, 
1913,  is  a  correct  abstract  and  that  the  Treasurer's  statement  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Society  upon  said  date  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

In  short,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  work  in  connection  with  the  account- 
ing affairs  of  the  Society  is  being  intelligently  and  faithfully  performed 
and  that  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Society  are  in  commendable  condi- 
tion. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Andrew  Stewart, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER   15,   1913. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  year  1913  was  held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  on  Satur- 
day, November  15,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  with  Vice-President 
Hunnewell  in  the  chair. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
record  of  the  previous  meeting  was  read  and  duly  approved. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $6000.00  in  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  special  prize  funds  of  the  Society  ($2289.71)  for  prizes  and 
gratuities  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  then  appointed  Messrs. 
Edward  B.  Wilder,  J.  Allen  Crosby,  and  William  P.  Rich  a  com- 
mittee to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  ballots,  and  to  report 
the  number. 

There  being  no  other  business  the  President  declared  a  recess 
until  three  o'clock  with  Mr.  Wilder  as  chairman. 

At  three  o'clock  Chairman  Wilder  declared  the  polls  closed  and 
the  committee  on  balloting  submitted  the  following  report : 

Whole  number  of  ballots  cast  40. 

For  President,  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar  received  39.  For  Vice 
President,  for  two  years,  Walter  Hunnewell  received  40.  For 
Trustee,  for  one  year,  F.  Lothrop  Ames  received  40.  For  Trus- 
tees, for  three  years,  Ernest  B.  Dane  received  39,  Stephen  M.  Weld, 
40,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  40,  and  Edward  B.  Wilder,  40.  For  Delegate 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Edward  B.  Wilder  received  40. 
For  Nominating  Committee,  Herbert  A.  Clark,  Philip  Dexter, 
Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  Frederick  S.  Moseley,  and  John  L.  Smith,  each 
received  39. 
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Chairman  Wilder  then  declared  the  following  named  persons  to 
be  the  duly  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1914: 


President 
Vice  President 

(for  two  years) 
Trustees 


John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar 
Walter  Hunnewell 

F.  Lothrop  Ames 
Ernest  B.  Dane 
Stephen  M.  Weld 
Wilfrid  Wheeler 
Edward  B.  Wilder 


Nominating  Committee 


Herbert  A.  Clark 
Philip  Dexter 
Arthur  H.  Fewkes 
Frederick  S.  Moseley 
John  L.  Smith 


No  further  business  being  presented  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

William  P.  Rich, 

Secretary. 


NECROLOGY,  1913. 


NECROLOGY,  1913. 


George  O.  Wales  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  town  January  4,  1913.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Society  since  1880. 

Francis  Blake,  scientist  and  inventor,  died  at  his  home  in 
Weston,  Massachusetts,  January  19,  1913,  at  the  age  of  62.  His 
interest  in  horticulture  was  manifested  in  his  fine  estate  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  in  Weston  where  in  addition  to  ornamental  trees  and 
flowers  he  grew  many  varieties  of  fruits  trained  on  the  stone  walls 
surrounding  his  gardens.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1893. 

Thomas  Volney  Munson,  who  died  January  21,  1913,  was 
elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  in  1909.  Mr. 
Munson  was  born  in  Illinois,  September  26,  1843,  and  his  early 
years  were  spent  on  a  farm.  Later  in  life  he  moved  to  Denison, 
Texas,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  nursery  business  special- 
izing in  the  culture  and  breeding  of  grapes.  In  this  line  he  achieved 
a  world-wide  reputation  and  his  volume  on  the  Foundations  of 
American  Grape  Culture,  published  in  1909,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  horticulture  in  recent  years. 

James  H.  Clapp  of  Dorchester,  a  member  of  ,the  Society  since 
1876,  died  February  11,  1913,  in  his  61st  year.  Mr.  Clapp  was  a 
member  of  a  family  prominent  in  New  England  horticulture.  His 
father,  the  late  Lemuel  Clapp,  was  a  famous  fruit  grower  on  his 
farm  in  Dorchester  and  was  the  originator  of  the  Clapp's  Favorite 
pear. 

Edward  J.  Mitton  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  died  at  his 
home  there  February  11,  1913,  at  the  age  of  66.  Mr.  Mitton  was 
born  in  London,  England,  March  25,   1847.     He  came  to  this 
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country  early  in  life  and  found  employment  in  Boston  with  the 
well-known  firm  of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.  with  whom  he  was  associated 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  being  vice  president  of  the  Com- 
pany at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  much  interested  in  horticultural  matters  and  for  many 
years  was  a  regular  contributor  of  the  products  of  his  gardens  and 
greenhouses  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  which  he  became 
a  member  in  1896. 

George  Ansley  Mudge,  formerly  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
died  at  his  home  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  March  9,  1913, 
at  the  age  of  80  years.  While  living  in  Brookline  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  in  1859. 

Christopher  C.  Shaw  of  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  town  March  23,  1913,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston  and  joined  the  Society 
in  1859.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  but  in  later  years  he 
was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Milford  and  Boston, 
though  still  retaining  his  interest  in  horticultural  and  agricultural 
matters.  He  was  much  interested  in  fruit  culture  and  was  well 
known  throughout  the  New  England  states  as  an  exhibitor  of  fruits 
at  the  various  state  and  county  exhibitions.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  many  organizations  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture 
and  was  for  a  number  of  years  President  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Horticultural  Society. 

William  Gillard  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1865, 
died  April  18,  1913,  at  the  age  of  89  years.  Mr.  Gillard  was  born 
in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1824  and  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  22.  He  settled  in  Boston  where  most  of  his  life  was 
spent.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade  anpl  was  a  great  lover  of  flower  and 
vegetable  culture,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  that  work. 

Joseph  Goddard  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  died  May  5,  1913. 
He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Society  in  1890. 

Horace  Eaton,  formerly  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  died  in 
Boston  May  10,  1913,  in  his  81st  year.     Mr.  Eaton  was  born  in 
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Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1832  and  when  a  young  man  came  to 
Boston  and  engaged  in  the  leather  business  which  he  followed  for 
many  years.  He  was  interested  in  horticultural  matters,  specializ- 
ing in  fruit  growing  on  his  farm  in  Maine.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  in  1870. 

John  Hays  Gardiner  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  died  in 
Boston,  May  14,  1913,  at  the  age  of  50  years.  He  was  born  in 
Gardiner,  Maine,  April  6,  1863,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  the  class  of  '85.  In  recent  years  he  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  English  literature  at  Harvard.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  in  1904. 

William  C.  Strong  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 
Society  since  1848,  died  in  New  York  May  14,  1913,  in  his  90th 
year.  Probably  no  man  in  the  history  of  the  Society  maintained 
a  longer  period  of  active  service  in  its  interest  than  did  Mr.  Strong. 
From  the  year  1851  until  1903  inclusive  his  name  appears  on  the 
records  of  the  Society  as  an  officer  or  a  member  of  some  committee 
and  as  President  for  the  years  1871  to  1874. 

Mr.  Strong  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Vermont,  and  came  to  Newton 
in  1848  establishing  a  nursery  business  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Brighton  which  he  carried  on  for  many  years.  He  was  a  recognized 
authority  in  fruit  growing  and  in  1867  published  a  book  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape. 

He  also  gave  many  addresses  and  lectures  on  a  great  variety  of 
horticultural  subjects  which  are  recorded  in  the  Annual  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society. 

George  Glover  Crocker,  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1899, 
died  at  his  summer  home  in  Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  May  26, 
1913,  at  the  age  of  69.  Mr.  Crocker  was  born  in  Boston,  December 
15,  1843,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1864, 
and  for  many  years  occupied  various  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility in  his  native  city. 

Joseph  Thorpe  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  died  in  that  city 
May  30,  1913.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1904  and 
was  a  frequent  exhibitor,  especially  of  dahlias,  at  its  exhibitions. 
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Louis  E.  Merry  of  West  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  a  member 
of  the  Society  since  1908,  died  in  Boston,  June  11,  1913,  at  the  age 

of  67. 

Patrick  T.  Quinn,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  since 
1875,  died  at  his  home  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  June  11,  1913,  at 
the  age  of  82  years.  Mr.  Quinn  was  an  authority  on  agricultural 
subjects  and  was  well  known  as  an  editor  and  writer. 

Francis  L.  Banfield,  M.  D.*  formerly  of  Boston,  died  at  his 
home  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  June  26,  1913,  in  his  70th  year. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1868. 

Charles  Deming  Sias  of  Boston,  died  at  his  country  home  in 
Wenham,  Massachusetts,  June  27,  1913,  at  the  age  of  64.  Mr.  Sias 
was  much  interested  in  horticulture  and  was  a  frequent  exhibitor 
of  the  products  of  his  gardens  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society. 
He  was  elected  to  membership  in  1899. 

Joseph  Clark  formerly  of  Canton,  Massachusetts,  but  in 
later  years  a  resident  of  Manchester,  died  in  the  latter  town  July  13, 
1913,  at  the  age  of  77.  Mr.  Clark  was  an  expert  professional 
gardener  and  had  served  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  plant  and 
flower  committees  of  the  Society.  He  had  been  a  member  since 
1865. 

John  Henry  Brooks  of  Milton,  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  town,  July  21,  1913,  in  his  65th  year.  He  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Society  in  1889. 

John  Carr  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Society 
since  1891,  died  August  9,  1913,  at  the  age  of  85. 

George  McWilliam,  of  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts,  died  in 
that  town  September  13,  1913.  Mr.  McWilliam  was  born  in 
Scotland,  in  1846.  He  was  well  known  amongst  the  horticulturists 
of  Massachusetts  and  had  been  employed  as  a  gardener  on  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  G.  M.  Whitin  at  Whitinsville  for  thirty  years.     He 
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was  especially  interested  in  orchid  culture  and  was  a  frequent 
exhibitor  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  since  1886. 

Francis  Bartlett  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Society  since 
1899,  died  September  23,  1913. 

Francis  H.  Lee,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home  there, 
October  7,  1913,  at  the  age  of  77.  He  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  in  Boston  for  many  years  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Society  since  1875. 

Thornton  Kirkland  Lothrop  of  Boston,  died  November  2, 
1913,  in  his  84th  year.  He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Society  in  1865. 

Charles  W.  Amory  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Society  since 
1899,  died  November  5,  1913,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Charles  Bartlett  Lancaster  died  at  his  home  in  Newton 
Center,  Massachusetts,  December  22,  1913,  in  his  77th  year. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1865. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society 
since  1900,  died  at  his  residence  in  Dorking,  England,  December  23, 
1913,  in  his  82nd  year. 

He  was  much  devoted  to  horticultural  pursuits  and  was  especially 
interested  in  orchid  culture.  For  a  period  of  28  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 


OFFICERS,  COMMITTEES,  AND  MEMBERS,  1913. 


assarjnt&eits   Jnrtimltoral   S>atut^ 


OFFICERS  AND   STANDING   COMMITTEES 
FOR   1913. 


President. 
JOHN  K.  M.  L.  FARQUHAR,  of  Boston. 

Vice-Presidents . 

WALTER  HUNNEWELL,   op  Boston. 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL,  of  Boston. 

Treasurer. 
WALTER  HUNNEWELL,  of  Boston 

'    Secretary. 
WILLIAM  P.  RICH,  of  Chelsea.* 

Trustees. 

THOMAS  ALLEN,  of  Boston. 
P.  LOTHROP  AMES,  of  North  Easton. 
ERNEST  B.  DANE,  of  Brookline. 
WILLIAM  DOWNS,  of  Chestnut  Hill. 
ARTHUR  F.  ESTABROOK,   of  Boston. 
NATHANIEL  T.  KIDDER,   of  Milton. 
CHARLES  W.  PARKER,  of  Boston. 
THOMAS  ROLAND,  of  Nahant. 
CHARLES  S.  SARGENT,  of  Brooklinb. 
STEPHEN  M.  WELD,  of  Wareham. 
WILFRID  WHEELER,  of  Concord. 
EDWARD  B.  WILDER,  of  Dorchester. 

Nominating'  Committee. 

HAROLD  L.  FROST,  THEOPHILUS  D.  HATFIELD, 

of  Arlington.  of  Wellesley. 

HENRY  S.  HUNNEWELL,  HERBERT  W.  RAWSON, 

of  Boston.  of  Arlington. 
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1900  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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